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Oxce more the Government is called upon to address itself to the . 
ever-recurring duty of fresh legislation for Ireland. It is a task of 
stupendous difficulty, and those who undertake it have a right to 
expect from their future critics the largest measure of candour and 
consideration. We must leave those on whom the duty devolves to 
the inspirations of their own genius, and when we come to criticise 
their work we must never lose sight of the conditions of the 
problem which they have to solve. They must please pit, boxes, 
and gallery, and each of these without displeasing the other. The 
landowner, the farmer, the cottier, will all expect to receive full 
justice from them, and each without injury to their peculiar in- 
terest. The man must be indeed actuated by an adventurous 
spirit who presumes in the absence of full information to offer 
crude and half-thought-out suggestions on. such a subject. But 
though the affirmative answer to the question, What shall we do for 
Ireland ? be quite beyond the grasp of the ordinary thinker, the domain 
' of negative thought is all his own. In other words, a person who 
feels himself quite unequal to answer the question, What shall we do 
for Ireland ? may be quite competent to offer solid advice as to what 
we had better not do. Something will be gained if we can in any, 
degree narrow the range of controversy, and every successful attempt . 
to narrow a controversy is so much aid towards its solution. We 
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are about to interfere with a state of things which we can trace back 

through a long and melancholy history. If, as seems to be suggested, 

we are to take a new departure, let us at any rate be sure that we 

stand on perfectly sound and solid foundations, and that even if we do 
little or suggest little, that little shall not have to be remodelled or 
recalled. 

I know not how it may appear to others, but to me I confess 
it appears that the expedient which is of all the likeliest to be 
pressed upon the Government is the very worst that can be devised. 
I allude to the suspension of the ordinary liberties of unoffending 
citizens, and the confession which it involves that the law under which 
we live is not sufficient, if patiently and firmly applied, to preserve the 
peace in Ireland. It is the remark of Blackstone that whatever dis- 
orders have arisen in England the common law of the land has sooner 
or later worn them out. The ordinary law of the land loses its weight 
and dignity when we are taught to regard it not as the code by 
which we are to govern our actions, but as, by the confession of 
those who administer it, a brutwm fulmen in times of crisis and 
emergency. It is a feeble and self-condemnatory policy which in a 
moment of pressure betrays its own alarm and weakness by an attack 
upon its own institutions. 

The same thing is, I think, true with regard to inflicting punish- 
ment on particular districts for offences committed within them by 
persons who have escaped detection. Such penalties are unjust, for 
they obviously and intentionally punish the innocent for the crime of 
the guilty; inefficient, because they assume that by this pressure a 
man will be induced to give information which will put his own life 
in the most imminent peril; and unwise, because they are so many 
confessions on the part of authority that the hand of every one is 
against it, and that the duty of protecting crime is in the eyes of a 
large community more sacred than that of obeying the law. Who 
does not honour the poor Highlanders whom the offer of thirty 
thousand pounds could not induce to betray Charles Edward? And 
who would wish to invest the associates of a band of men com- 
mitting mutilation, arson, and murder from the basest motives with 
a similar distinction? Nothing is more dangerous, nothing more 
demoralising, than to invest great crimes with some of the attri- 
butes of heroism and virtue; and by making a large number of 
persons participants in the punishment of a crime which they have 
not committed, to identify them with the real criminals, The 
poor have their point of honour as well as the rich, and are less 
repelled by what they suffer in a common cause than attracted to 
it by being made the victims of what they consider to be a common 
oppression and injustice. That a whole district should be heavily 

amerced for a crime of which all but a very few are ignorant and 
innocent, is far more likely, as experience has often proved, to make 
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the sufferers co-conspirators than delators, to create sympathy with 
the oppressed than indignation at the crime. 

I shall not attempt to answer or even to comment on the out-of- 
door oratory which seems to pass current in Ireland instead of truth 
and justice. It cau deceive and mislead no one who is not deter- 
mined to hug his strong delusion to the last, and the answer to it 
must, I fear, ultimately be sought in the assertion of the law by other 
means than those of argument and discussion. The language which 
is now used points to a recourse to violence, intimidation, and 
plunder. I have learnt from Pascal’s Provincial Letters, that since 
violence and reason have no common point of contact, and cannot with 
any useful result be opposed to each other, force should be met by 
force and argument with argument. What I desire to dois to examine 
with all candour and fairness the arguments of reasonable and 
moderate persons whom I can respect even when I am forced to 
differ from them, and whom I believe to be honestly and earnestly in 
search of the truth. 

Of all the writings and speeches which this Irish question has 
produced, there is none which has made so deep an impression on 
the English mind as the pamphlet of Mr. Tuke. The humanity 
and sympathy with distress which he displays, his own practical exer- 
tions in the cause, his desire to go to the root of so much real and 
undeniable wretchedness, entitle him to respect and conciliate our 
adhesion. What I want to ascertain is whether the views which he 
puts forth are as true as they are persuasive, or whether the scenes 
of misery which he has witnessed have not drawn even him aside 
from the clear and hard path of calm reason and sound policy. 

Mr. Tuke objects to the working of the Encumbered Estates Court 
because it fell into the fatal error of ignoring too much the interests 
of the tenants in their holdings. It was, he says, notorious that the 
rights of the tenants were disregarded; and this disregard was the 
occasion for grievous wrong in numerous instances, sometimes when 
the tenants were evicted without compensation to make room for new 
comers, and sometimes when rents were raised by the new purchasers 
with entire disregard of the peculiar position of the Irish tenant. 

The first comment that occurs to me on this passage is the very 
strange idea which the writer seems to form of the rights and duties 
of an Irish or of any other tenant. Tenants are always spoken 
of in these discussions as if they were a peculiar class like lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, or soldiers, recognised by the law and placed by 
it under certain immunities and disabilities. But what is a land- 
lord or a tenant? They are persons who have entered into contracts 
with each other, and they are nothing more. The one has contraeted 
to hire land, the other has contracted to let it, on such terms as may 
be agreed upon between them, and embodied in the contract; that 
is all. So little real distinction is there between them that the 
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same man very frequently holds both positions, and if he is a land- 
lord in one place, is a tenant in another. They are the parties to a 
single contract, and they are nothing more. Whatever the lease into 
which they have entered binds them to do, they are bound to do, and 
they are bound to nothing else. Their rights are in their lease ; and 
beyond that lease they have none, either at law or in equity, except 
so far as those rights are modified by the custom of the country 
which is considered as included in the contract. It would be just as 
reasonable to classify mankind into buyers and sellers, lenders and 
borrowers, as if they were distinct classes of beings, as to seek to 
engraft all manner of subordinate. duties and relations on the simple 
act of hiring or letting land. The fact that they have omitted to 
specify a number of things which might with advantage to them 
have been inserted in their contract, does not anthorise either party 
to treat the other as if those things had been inserted. ‘De non 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio.’ These things are so 
plain that they sound like truisms, and yet it is only by assuming the 
truth to be the other way that much of the outcry of tenants against 
landlords can be supported. 

We are now able to appreciate the complaint of Mr. Tuke against 
the proceedings of the Encumbered Estates Court. That Court, he 
truly says, was established to effect, and effected, a useful purpose in 
liberating a large amount of property from insolvent owners. That, 
I agree, was the purpose for which it was established. But Mr. 
Tuke blames the Court because it fell into what he calls the error of 
ignoring too much the tenants’ interest in their holdings; that is, 
for not doing what it was not set or meant to do. It is notorious, 
he says, that the rights of the tenants were disregarded, and that 
this disregard was the occasion for grievous wrong in numerous 
instances ; sometimes when the tenants were evicted, without com- 
pensation, to make room for new comers, and sometimes when the 
rents were raised by the new purchasers, with entire disregard 
to the peculiar position of the Irish tenant. It has generally 
been noticed, he says, that the rack-rented estates were not the 
estates of old Irish proprietors, in which the rents are for the 
most part moderate in amount, but estates purchased under the Act 
by speculators who have resold them after increasing the rental 
enormously. 

All this, of course, assumes that the tenancy was from year to 
year, or for other short periods. The owners of these estates 
were by the supposition hopelessly involved by jointures, mort- 
gages, and every conceivable kind of incumbrance. The creditors 
who had legal charges on the property were fortunate indeed if the 
purchase-money of the estate approached the legal charges upon it. 
If there was any surplus, that surplus was the property of the im- 
poverished ex-proprietor ; and no one but a man with a mind entirely 
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preoccupied with one grievance to the exclusion of all others would 
think of depriving the lawful owner of the miserable relics of a lost 
estate, in order to improve the position of the tenants by giving them 
advantages to which they have no legal right, and for which they 
might have stipulated when they made their contract as tenants, 
had they thought it proper to doso. Of course we have nothing to 
do with resales. It is out of the residue of the ruined proprietor 
that the tenants are to be indemnified, according to Mr. Tuke, for 
the loss of rights which they never possessed. 

But even had what appears to me this flagrant injustice been 
committed by confiscating the property of ruined landowners or 
their creditors for the good of the tenants who had no legal claim, 
Mr. Tuke would not have been satisfied. He regrets that the land 
was not withdrawn from the wholesale market and sold in detail 
to small purchasers, the purchase-money of course being found by 
the Government. In such a case, there could be no competition; 
Government would have to fix the price. If it fixed it high, it 
would be cried out against by the purchasing tenants; if it fixed 
it low, it would be accused of defrauding the insolvent proprietor 
or his creditors. There is but one way of excluding charges of this 
kind ; that is, perfectly free and open competition. 

I have dwelt on the ‘criticisms of Mr. Tuke on these proceedings 
not so much for the sake of any practical importance which now 
attaches to them, as in order to show how easy it is for the clearest 
mind and the best intention to be misled when sentiment usurps 
the place of reason. Let us see now what legislation can do towards 
settling the antagonism between landlord and tenant ; that is, between 
two people who have no other connection with each other than a 
contract which they, being of legal age and thoroughly aware of what 
they are doing, have seen fit to make for their mutual advantage. 
One would have thought the answer would have been plain enough: 
Let them alone. They have all the security that the law requires in 
any case. They thoroughly understand the relations into which they 
are about to enter. The law is no respecter of persons. In its eyes 
rich and poor are alike. It does not give the rich man any advantage 
because he is rich, nor the poor man any leniency because he is poor. 
It utterly excludes all considerations, except whether the parties are 
of sound mind, legal age, and not contracting to do anything unlaw- 
ful. The language of our law is that of the most unlimited freedom. 
Every man is free to do as he will, subject to two restrictions only ; the 
one that he shall do nothing against the law of the land, the other 
that he shall do nothing against the law that he has laid down for 
himself by his own contracts. 

Mr. Tuke does not concern himself with these things, but bases 
his case on the dicta of the Devon Commission; a great authority 
certainly, but one scarcely to be put in comparison with the authority 
which I have cited. The Devon Commission says :-—— 
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The landlord has the undoubted right to the inherent qualities of the land, as 
well those that are latent and not yet called into productive activity, as those 
that are already developed and made profitable, and this right must extend up to 
the highest state of production of which the land is capable. Thus, then, the 
inherent qualities of the land are the distinctive property of the landlord. 

The tenant’s equitable right to a remuneration for his judiciously invested labour 
and capital is not likely to be disputed in the abstract. This property is undoubtedly 
his own. If it be employed on the estate of another person, and with that person's 
concurrence, it ought still to be respected and preserved to him; and if their 
intereourse or joint co-operation should for any reason terminate, it ought not to 
be without a just settlement of the account between them. Thus, then, the labour 
and capital which a tenant may employ to call these qualities into activity are the 
equally distinct property of the tenant. 


With every respect for the high authority of the Devon Com- 
mission, I have seldom read a less convincing and satisfactory docu- 
ment. It is to me utterly impossible to put any clear or consistent 
construction upon it. 

There are obviously two questions in the mind of the Commission 
—first, What is the law? and, second, What ought to be the law? 
Nothing would have been easier than to keep these two ideas asunder, 
seeing that they are in this debate directly opposed to each other— 
Instead of this, every effort is made to confuse them with each other. 
And this is not a mere inaccuracy and slovenliness of style. It is 
obviously calculated to produce an effect on the minds of careless or 
ill-informed readers, which is the very reverse of the truth. Over 
and over again, one word is deliberately substituted for another, that 
is to say, ‘what is’ is put in the place of ‘ what ought to be.’ So 
that the impression is produced, that the present law is right and is 
only mal-administered. Thus the tenants of Ireland are told without 
qualification that their judiciously invested labour and capital (and 
who does not believe that he invests judiciously ?) are undoubtedly 
their own—a statement unquestionably false. Then we are told that 
the labour and capital which a tenant may employ to call these quali- 
ties into existence are equally the distinct property of the tenant 
—which they certainly are not. Then we read that the equitable right 
of the tenant is not likely to be disputed in the abstract. It is at 
least unfortunate that a word which implies a complete legal obliga- 
tion is employed to express a case where no such obligation exists. 

It is said that the land of the owner is distinctively his own, thus 
implying that the rest is either not his at all, or only in common with 
some one else—astatement quite untrue. What a pity that the Commis- 
sion could not have been content to state that, though the land belongs 
to one person, certain rights in it ought to belong to another, instead 
of carefully picking out all the words that state what is, and applying 
them to what is not, but in their view ought to be. This may be fine 
writing, but is very inaccurate statement, and furnishes a number of 
catch-words, which may be used to create false impressions and excite 
delusive hopes. The duty of those who undertake to instruct the poor, 
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the ignorant, and the excited as to their rights, is to avoid exaggera- 
tion and to lay before their audience the bare and simple truth. A 
not uninteresting or uninstructive book might be written on the 
abuse of metaphors and similes. For my purpose it is sufficient 
to say, that there is no distinction known to the law between the in- 
herent and the other qualities of the land. And that whether such a 
distinction should exist or no, is not a matter of sentiment, but of the 
construction of a contract. 

We have done with definitions, ‘and now we pass to the flowery 
region of similes. We are asked triumphantly, ‘Is not the Irish 
landowner in a great measure in the position of the merchant with the 
raw article to sell, and the tenant in that of the manufacturer or 
the owner of materials who leases his mines?’ I should have thought 
that these cases illustrated the difference which it seems to be the 
object of the writer to confuse and obliterate. The difference is just 
this: The merchant sells his raw produce to the manufacturer, to be 
delivered at a particular place at a particular time, a certain quantity, 
and to be paid for as arranged between them. The owner of mines 
leases them for a fixed royalty or tribute; everything is fixed and 
determined with the utmost care and precision. The contracts are 
clear and specific, and nothing remains but to fulfil them. Everything 
is decided beforehand, everything is seen and provided for. And this, 
we are told, except as to rent, is exactly like a case where there is no 
contract at all. Mr. Tuke asks triumphantly, ‘ Can it be supposed that 
if a similarly unsettled position existed in any branch of either the 
mining or manufacturing interest in England, means would not soon be 
adopted to secure arrangements more to the benefit of both?’ Of course 
they would. But what does he suppose those arrangements would be ? 
Does he suppose that the merchant or the manufacturer, the coal 
owner or the lessee, would call meetings, commit murders, make 
speeches, and go back to the reign of Henry the Second or William 
the Third, to persuade Parliament to force those with whom they 
have entered into contracts to pay something which they say is just, 
but which those with whom they made their contract never undertook 
to pay? 

In England, and everywhere else except in Ireland, people make 
the bargain before they begin business. Having done so, they take 
the chance of profit or loss, and, if the speculation miscarry, they do 
not seek to mend matters by making speeches or even by shooting 
those who have got the best of the bargain. No doubt we have in 
England and Scotland remedies for ill-treatment. Our remedy is, if 
we are ill-used by one man, to seek for some one else who will treat 
us better. The unfair dealer finds this, and mends his ways; or, if he 
does not, he gets a bad name, and is shunned accordingly. But I 
never heard before that the dealings between two traders in different 
lines of business were in the nature of partnership. 
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Having, I hope, shown that the attempt of the Devon Commission 
to base the claim to compensation for improvement on legal or 
equitable principles, as those words are understood in England, 
utterly fails, it remains for me to ‘attempt in my turn to explain as 
well as I can the true position of the Irish tenant and landlord with 
regard to each other. There is in my view no fraud or deceit in the 
matter on either side. Both landlord and tenant are perfectly 
cognisant of their true position, and both have chosen it for what 
appeared to them to be good reasons. Notwithstanding all that the 
Devon Commission may say, the Irish tenant knows perfectly well 
that he has no claim in equity or otherwise to payment for the cabin 
he may build, the bog he may drain, or the stones he may roll away. 
So far from putting forward any such claim, he carefully avoids the 
subject. That which is in all probability uppermost in the mind of 
both landlord and tenant, is not mentioned by either. The landlord 
has no inducement to say anything at all. He knows that it is always 
in his power to give his tenant any relief or compensation that he 
pleases ; and he naturally enough prefers, when the choice is offered 
to him, rather to grant a favour than merely to fulfil a strict legal 
obligation or to go to law with his tenant, well knowing that he 
cannot receive and may have to pay costs. The tenant, on the other 
hand, has equally good reasons to be silent onthe subject. The kind 
of tenant of whom we are speaking is generally utterly without 
capital, and by no means deeply versed in the mysteries of agricul- 
ture. He has no qualification, mental or pecuniary, for the trade he 
has chosen. He ought to be employed at some handicraft trade or 
to occupy some humble position in the ranks of industry. But he 
follows the innate tendency of his race, and determines to be on the 
land and to have no master. He is well aware that if he were to 
ask his landlord to promise to secure to him the value of his im- 
provements, he would be met with a corresponding demand that the 
tenant should, while they were on the subject, inform his landlord 
what security he was to have for the payment of the rent. The 
tenant in these cases has generally no credit, no stock in trade, no 
money, no peculiar skill in agriculture, and, as he can offer no 
security himself, carefully avoids so thorny and unpromising a dis- 
cussion. Thus it comes to pass that by a kind of mutual consent 
that which is probably the uppermost thought in the mind of each 
of the contracting parties remains unspoken, and that the tenant 
enters on his occupation with nothing to rely on as to compensation 
for his improvements except the generosity or good feeling of his 
landlord. Each knows well that he has to run a risk—the land- 
lord, the risk that bad seasons, bad cultivation, had health, or idle- 
ness, or unsteadiness in the tenant may very possibly deprive him 
of his rent in a case where there is no property to distrain on; the 
tenant being equally well aware that it lies entirely in the fairness 
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and good feeling of his landlord, whether he shall in case of eviction 
receive a single farthing as compensation for his labour. 

Mr. Tuke says that the state of things I have been describing 
is the cause of poverty. I think it would be more justly described 
as its effect. Why does the tenant ask for no security for improve- 
ments? Simply because he is without capital, and cannot afford to 
broach the subject while it is a mere speculation whether he can 
pay any rent at all. If we will look the matter fairly in the face, 
the truth is that the small Irish tenant is too poor to enter into 
a contract which presupposes equality between the two contracting 
parties. In England the tenant can afford to bargain with his 
landlord ; they both possess property. In Ireland, as far as the con- 
tract goes, and speaking about small farms, the landlord lays down 
the rule and the tenant submits to it. The tenant really places 
himself at the mercy of his landlord, not because he has not the 
natural desire to be assured in his holding and compensated for his 
improvements, but because, if he asks for security from his landlord 
for his improvements, he has no security of his own to offer in 
return for his rent. The very idea of equality is banished from such 
a proceeding. There is no real bargain when one side cannot afford 
to refuse whatever terms the other sees fit to impose. 

What is the remedy for such a state of things? It is, we are 
told, that what the would-be tenant dare not ask because, as I think 
I have shown, he is not in a position to give any security for his rent, 
should be given to him by an ex post facto law. Such a proceeding 
seems to me the very height of injustice and folly. The business 
of the law is to give effect to lawful contracts where there is a con- 
currence of wills, not to force upon people under the name of con- 
tracts what one side never asked and the other never would have 
granted. We really must elect whether we mean to consider the 
Irish peasant as a responsible being or not. If he be so, we must 
leave him to manage his affairs for himself like any other rational 
and responsible being of full age; if not, we ought to appoint a 
guardian for him and take from him the power of contracting for 
himself. He cannot be allowed to take the advantages of both 


suppositions. 
Let us, however, suppose that we adopt the plan which Mr. Tuke 


3 suggests, and pass a law assuring to all present and future tenants 


compensation, in case of eviction, for all permanent improvements. 
As to existing tenancies the effect would probably be that the power 
of inflicting this loss having been once keenly felt, the landlord, 
being much surer of the payment he has to make than of the rent 
he has to receive, would lose no time in dissolving the tenancy. The 
power of charging another man’s estate to an indefinite amount is 
a very serious one, and few people who have the option will elect 
io place themselves under it. I cannot believe 2s landlords’ will 
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voluntarily submit themselves to such an infliction. If this opinion 
should turn out to be true, as I firmly believe it will, all that we 
shall reap by the measure will be that we shall have forced the 
landlords to give up letting land at all to small tenants, and that 
the measure designed for their benefit will end in their extermina- 
tion. 

As regards future tenancies, the operation of the supposed law 
may best be expressed by a new aphorism which has in it rather a 
larcenous sound. We must no longer say ‘Sic utere tuo alienum 
ne ledas;’ but ‘Sic utere alieno ut tuum facias,’ a much more 
questionable aphorism. Supposing this to be done, we shall then be 
furnished with a precedent which will leave advocates of sweeping 
and violent change nothing to desire. Thenceforth the principle 
will be firmly established that there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor; in other words, that when a rjch man enters 
into a contract with a poor man, he will have to consider not what 
would be the law between equals, but what allowance is to be made 
for the preference which juries, acting in the spirit of the new juris- 
prudence, will be asked and instructed to give to the poor man as 
against the rich. The principle is popular and plausible, and many 
people besides Carlyle’s ‘ Teufelsdréckh ’ will be disposed’ to give their 
voice for Die Sache der Armen in Gott und Teufel’s Namen. But 
it is nevertheless certain that the intrusion of such a principle 
into our jurisprudence will be fatal to sound and enlightened legisla- 
tion, and will introduce an uncertainty into the construction and a 
looseness into the administration of the law which will deprive it of 
its principal use and value as a safeguard of life and conduct. 
* Misera est servitus ubi jus est vagum aut incertum.’ 

It seems to be assumed as a matter too clear for argument that 
when from any cause the public mind is greatly excited, when man- 
kind are frightened or forced into the extremes of violence, sedition, 
or lawlessness, a case is made out for immediate and headlong change, 
for strong and even revolutionary measures of legislation. To me it 
appears that no idea can be more erroneous. The time for consider- 
ing great and drastic changes is not well chosen amid scenes of heat 
and violence. Then is the time to stand by the laws as they are, and 
to see, as far as the power of Government goes, that they are respected 
and obeyed. Laws enacted under such pressure are more likely to be © 
made to suit the needs of a Government in difficulties than to uphold 
sound principles or to check preposterous and overweening pretensions 
and aspirations. 

The business of Government at times of sedition and disturbance 
is not to add to the confusion by rash and violent changes, but to 
make the existing laws sharply felt and implicitly respected. If it is 
proverbially unwise to swap horses in a ford, it is at least as unwise 
to change laws and institutions at the very moment when we are 
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compelled to appeal to them on behalf of the highest and best 
interests of society. To alter lawsin a time of tumult and threatened 
yiolence is to encourage the very spirit of lawlessness and encroach- 
ment which it is our duty to repress. 

The contentment and pacification of Ireland are of such enormous 
consequence, not only to our interest, but to our honour and estimation 
in the world, that there are few sacrifices that wemight not be tempted 
to make to secure such an object. But even this feeling will not 
stand the test of calm and dispassionate reason. A considerable 
portion of Irish discontent is traditionary and sentimental. As far as 
the present generation of Englishmen is concerned, we have not done, 


' weare not accused of having done or attempted to do, anything of 


which Ireland has a right to complain, or indeed, to do her justice, does 
complain. We desire from Irishmen nothing for ourselves. We have 
no interest either apparently or really opposed to their interest or 
prosperity. Ireland cannot possibly do us a greater favour than by 
following the course which leads the most directly to her own 
wealth and happiness. Her quarrel is not with us, but with herself. 
She has the same laws as we, and those laws and institutions have 
been for centuries the admiration of the world. This is no reason 
why we should not do Ireland all the good in our power, but it is a 
reason, and a very cogent one, why we should not break down institu- 
tions the value of which we have proved for centuries, and substitute 
for them principles untried in practice and unsupported by theory. I 
trust, for instance, that ifit shall be thought advisable to compensate 
tenants for the loss of improvements which they have made, but which 
they have through their own omission no right to be paid for, 
Government will not, by an ex post facto law, exact this payment 
from the landlord. Whether he has acted liberally or not, he has 
done nothing contrary to law, and, being within his right, he is 
entitled to its protection. If a man is not safe in directing his 
course by the law of the land, where is he to look for safety? What 
bounds can you put to the contrary principle if once admitted? 
‘I acted,’ the landlord might say, ‘according to the law as it then 
stood, but the legislature disapproved its own law, and not only re- 
pealedit, but sentenced me to pay what everybody knew I was not bound 
to pay, and which if I had been bound to pay, I should never have 
made the contract at all.’ What is the answer to such an appeal ? 
There are two uses of law. One is to do justice as far as the in- 
firmity of human reason will permit. The other, and I consider by far 
the more important, use is to give mankind a rule by which they may 
guide and order their conduct, and, having done so, may be able to 
count with confidence on the future. Change the law ifyou will. If 
you think that injustice has been done under your law, repeal it for 
the future, but beware of teaching the lesson that our law is not a guide, 
but a snare—not a light to direct, but an ignis fatwus to mislead. 
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Of the two it is more important that the law should be certain 
than that it should be strictly just. A bad law may deprive you of 
some rights, but an uncertain and unstable law takes away from you 
the rule and guide of your conduct and actions, and leaves you to 
drift without chart or compass. If the Government is ashamed of its 
own law, it is from the Government itself, and not from those who 
have acted under it, that compensation is to be expected. To admit 
such a claim would be a loss, a disgrace, and a folly; but it is allowed 
to all people to indulge in the luxury of self-abasement, and it is more 
honest to pay for our own faults than to cast the burden on others. 
I have submitted what appear to me to be very strong reasons 

for believing that if the desire of those who demand that the law — 
should be altered in favour of the poor be granted, the result will be 
a bitter disappointment. Is it likely that this disappointment will 
be acquiesced in, or is it not quite certain that the fault will be laid 
on the fact that the measures do not go far enough? People who 
have made one false step will generally venture further, rather than 
admit that they are in error. What cannot be done by mere com- 
pulsory additions to contracts will be attempted by harsher and more 
violent means. When you can neither recede nor stand still, the only 
alternative is to go forward. The public revenue will be largely 
drawn upon to assist in placing what is now the property of wealth 
and education in the hands of the poor and uneducated. If the 
barrier of sound principle by which the present ownership of land 
in Ireland is supported, is broken down, what will be the result? 
Simply this, that those who have been made owners of land by the 
revolution which we are perhaps about to inaugurate, will become 
odious to those to whose share no part of the spoils has fallen. 
All that is now said about landlords will be said with much greater 
truth with regard to those who, merely to satisfy an unreasoning 
outery, have been raised to the position of peasant proprietors. The 
tendency already far too strong in Ireland to look to the land as the 
only source of wealth and well-being will have received a violent, I 
may say irresistible, stimulus. Instead of the dream of a peasant 
Arcadia, where all is content and happiness, there will arise the 
bitterest heartburning and jealousies. The terrible speculation 
which even now sets the lives of thousands on the lottery of a good 
harvest, will become infinitely more dangerous in proportion to the 
larger number of small owners and the greater division of properties. 
People have hitherto submitted to the inequality which accompanies 
wealth and a higher social position; but when all are on an equality, 
how long will it be endured that of two men equal in all other 
respects, one is and the other is not the possessor of land? The result 
must be the cultivation of the very worst quality of land, and the 
increase to an incalculable extent of the already fearful frequency of 
famine. And after subdivision has done its worst there will remain 
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a continually increasing class who are shut out from the miserable 
resource of cultivating land that would barely maintain them, and 
who will look on those who have anticipated them in its acquisition 
with all the bitterer hatred and envy, because they are in every other 
respect than the possession of land the equals of its possessors. Such 
apolicy would tend to reduce Ireland to the state ofa beleaguered city 
whose only hope of safety lies in relief from foreign States, and would 
cause all that she has already endured to be forgotten in the presence of 
the calamities which she will, if her demands are granted, bring upon 
herself. The land in cultivation is already, in many places, miserably 
poor. It is proposed to take steps which will lead to the cultivation 
of land still poorer. The country is over-peopled. It is proposed to 
stimulate the increase of a still more wretched population. The Irish 
mind is far too extensively given to the cultivation of land to the 
neglect of safer and more profitable industries. It is proposed 
to stimulate this most unfortunate tendency. Absenteeism is a 
great evil. It is proposed to increase it by making the position of 
resident proprietors intolerable. Capital is scarce. Every effort is being 
made to drive it away. It may not be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to arrest this suicidal mania, but at least we have a right to 
expect from them that they will do nothing that has the remotest 
tendency to increase it. 
SHERBROOKE. 
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THE SABBATH: 


In the opening words of a Lecture delivered in this city four years 
ago, I spoke of the desire and tendency of the present age to con- 
nect itself organically with preceding ages. The expression of this 
desire is not limited to the connection of the material organisms of 
to-day with those of the geologic past. It is equally manifested 
in the domain of mind. To this source, for example, may be traced 
the philosophical writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer. To it we are 
indebted for the series of learned works on The Sources of Christi- 
anity, by M. Renan. To it we owe the researches of Professor Max 
Miiller in comparative philology and mythology, and the endeavour 
to found on these researches a ‘science of religion.’ In this relation, 
moreover, the recent work of Principal Caird? is highly character- 
istic of the tendencies of the age. He has no words of vituperation 
for the older phases of faith. Throughout the ages he discerns a 
purpose and a growth, wherein the earlier and moreimperfect religions 
constitute the natural and necessary precursors of the later and more 
perfect ones. Even in the slough of ancient paganism, Principal 
Caird detects a power ever tending towards amelioration, ever 
working towards the advent of a better state, and finally emerging 
in the purer life of Christianity.* 

These changes in religious conceptions and practices correspond 
to the changes wrought by augmented experience in the texture and 
contents of the human mind. Acquainted as we now are with this 
immeasurable universe, and with the energies operant therein, the 
guises under which the sages of old presented the Maker and 
Builder thereof seem to us to belong to the utter infancy of things. 
To point to illustrations drawn from the heathen world would be 
superfluous. We may mount higher, and still find our assertion 
true. When, for example, Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, 
and seventy Elders of Israel are represented as climbingyMount 
Sinai, and actually seeing there the God of Israel, we listen to 


? Presidential Address to the Glasgow Sunday Society, delivered in’ St. Andrew's 
Hall, October 25, 1880. 

2 Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 

* In Prof. Max Miiller’s Introduction to the Science of Religion some excellent pas- 
sages occur, embodying the above view of the continuity of religious development, « 
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language to which we can attach no significance. ‘There is in 
all this,’ says Principal Caird, ‘much which, even when religious 
feeling is absorbing the latent nutriment contained in it, is per- 
ceived [by the philosophic Christian of to-day] to belong to the 
domain of materialistic and figurative conception.’ The children of 
Israel received without idealisation the statements of their great law- 
giver. To them the tables of the law were true tablets of stone, 
prepared, engraved, broken, and re-engraved ; while the graving tool 
which inscribed the law, was held undoubtingly to be the finger 
of God. To us such conceptions are impossible. We may by habit 
use the words, but we attach to them no definite meaning. ‘ As 
the religious education of the world advances,’ says Principal Caird, 
‘it becomes impossible to attach any literal meaning to those repre- 
sentations of God and his relations to mankind, which ascribe to 
Him human senses, appetites, passions, and the actions and experi- 
ences proper to man’s lower and finite nature.’ 

Principal Caird, nevertheless, ascribes to this imaging of the 
Unseen a special value and significance, regarding it as furnishing 
an objective counterpart to religious emotion, permanent but plastic 
—capable of indefinite change and purification in response to the 
changing moods and aspirations of mankind. It is solely on this 
mutable element that he fixes his attention in estimating the reli- 
gious character of individuals or nations. ‘Here,’ he says, ‘the 
fundamental inquiry is as to the objective character of their 
religious ideas or beliefs. The first question is, not how they 
feel, but what they think and believe; not whether their religion 
manifests itself in emotions more or less vehement or enthu- 
siastic, but what are the conceptions of God and divine things by 
which these emotions are called forth?’ These conceptions ‘of 
God and divine things’ were, it is admitted, once ‘ materialistic and 
figurative, and therefore objectively untrue. Nor is their purer 
essence yet distilled; for the religious education of the world still 
‘advances,’ and is, therefore, incomplete. Hence the essentially 
fluxional character of that objective counterpart to religious emotion 
to which Principal Caird attaches most importance. He, moreover, 
assumes that the emotion is called forth by the conception. We 
have doubtless action and reaction here; but it may be questioned 
whether the conception, which is a construction of the human un- 
derstanding, could be at all put together without materials drawn 
from the experience of the human heart.‘ 


4 While reading the volume of Principal Caird I was reminded more than once of 
the following passage in Renan’s Antéchrist :—‘Et d’ailleurs, quel est l’homme 
vraiment religieux qui répudie complétement l’enseignement traditionnel a l’ombre 
duquel il sentit d’abord l’idéal, qui ne cherche pas les conciliations, souvent im- 
possibles, entre sa vieille foi et celle 4 laquelle il est arrivé par le progrés de sa 
pensée ?” 
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The changes of conception here adverted to have not always been 
peacefully brought about. The ‘ transmutation ’ of the old beliefs was 
often accompanied by conflict and suffering. It was conspicuously 
so during the passage from paganism to Christianity. In his work 
entitled L’Eglise Chrétiewne, Renan describes the sufferings of a 
group of Christians at Smyrna which may be taken as typical. The 
victims were cut up by the lash till the inner tissues of their bodies 
were laid bare. They were dragged naked over pointed shells, 
They were torn by lions ; and finally, while still alive, were committed 
to the flames. But all these tortures failed to extort from them a 
murmur or acry. The fortitude of the early Christians gained many 
converts to their cause; still, when the evidential value of fortitude 
is considered, it must not be forgotten that almost every faith can point 
to its rejoicing martyrs. Even these Smyrna murderers had a faith 
of their own, the imperilling of which by Christianity spurred them 
on to murder. From faith they extracted the diabolical energy which 
animated them. The strength of faith is, therefore, no proof of the 
objective truth of faith. Indeed, at the very time here referred to we 
find two classes of Christians equally strong—Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians—who, while dying for the same Master, turned 
their backs upon each other, mutually declining all fellowship and 


communion. 
Thus early the forces which had differentiated Christianity 


from paganism, made themselves manifest in details, producing dis- 
union among those whose creeds and interests were in great part 
identical. Struggles for priority were not uncommon. Jesus himself 
had to quell such contentions. His exhortations to humility were 
frequent. ‘He that is least among you shall be greatest of all.’ 
There were also conflicts upon points of doctrine. The difference 
which concerns us most had reference to the binding power of the 
Jewish law. Here dissensions broke out among the apostles them- 
selves. Nobody who reads with due attention the epistles of Paul 
can fail to see that this mighty propagandist had to carry on a 
lifelong struggle to maintain his authority as a preacher of Christ. 
There were not wanting those who denied him all vocation. James 
was the head of the Church at Jerusalem, and Judeo-Christians held 
that the ordination of James was alone valid. Paul, therefore, having 
no mission from James, was deemed by some a criminal intruder. 
The real fault of Paul was his love of freedom, and his uncompromising 
rejection, on behalf of his Gentile converts, of the chains of Judaism. 
He proudly calls himself ‘ the Apostle of the Gentiles.’ He says to the 
Corinthians, ‘I suppose I was not a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostles. Are they Hebrews? So am I. Are they Israelites? So 
am I. Are they of the seed of Abraham? So am I. Are they 
ministers of Christ? I am more; in labours more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in deaths oft.’ He then establishes his right 
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to the position which he claimed by recounting in detail the sufferings 
he had endured. I leave it to you to compare this Christian hero 
with some of the ‘ freethinkers’ of our own day, who flaunt in public 
their cheap and trumpery theories of the great Apostle and the Master 
whom he served. 

Paul was too outspoken to escape assault. All insincerity and 
double-facedness—all humbug, in short—were hateful to him; and 
even among his colleagues he found scope for this feeling. Judged by 
our standard of manliness, Peter, in moral stature, fell far short of Paul. 
In that supreme moment when his Master required of him ‘the durance 
of a granite ledge’ Peter proved ‘ unstable as water.’ He ate with the 
Gentiles, when no Judeo-Christian was present to observe him; but 
when such appeared he withdrew himself, fearing those which were 
of the circumcision. Paul charged him openly with dissimulation. 
But Paul’s quarrel with Peter was more than personal. Paul con- 
tended for a principle, determined to shield his Gentile children in 
the Lord from the yoke which their Jewish co-religionists would have 
imposed upon them. ‘If thou,’ he says to Peter, ‘ being a Jew, livest 
after the manner of the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to live as the Jews?’ In the spirit of a true 
liberal he overthrew the Judaic preferences for days, deferring at the 
same time to the claims of conscience. ‘ Let him who desires a 
Sabbath,’ he virtually says, ‘ enjoy it ; but let him not impose it on 
his brother who does not.’ The rift thus revealed in the apostolic 
lute widened with time, and Christian love was not the feeling which 
long animated the respective followers of Peter and Paul. 

We who have been born into a settled state of things can hardly 
realise the primitive commotions out of which this tranquillity has 
emerged. We have, for example, the canon of Scripture already 
arranged for us. But to sift and select these writings from the mass 
ef spurious documents afloat at the time of compilation was a work 
of vast labour, difficulty, and responsibility. The age was rife with 
forgeries. Even good men lent themselves to these pious frauds, 
believing that true Christian doctrine, which of course was their 
doctrine, would be thereby quickened and promoted, There were 
gospels and counter-gospels; epistles and counter-epistles—some 
frivolous, some dull, some speculative and romantic, and some so rich 
and penetrating, so saturated with the Master’s spirit, that, though 
not included in the canon, they enjoyed an authority almost equal 
to that of the canonical books, The end being held to sanctify 
the means, there was no lack of manufactured testimony. The 
Christian world seethed not only with apocryphal writings, but with 
hostile interpretations of writings not apocryphal. Then arose the 
sect of the Gnostics—men who know—who laid claim to the pos- 
session of a perfect science, and who, if they were to be believed, had 
discovered the true formula for what philosophers called ‘ the absolute.’ 
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But these speculative Gnostics were rejected by the conservative and 
orthodox Christians of their day as fiercely as their successors the 
Agnostics—men who don’t know—are rejected by the orthodox in 
ourown. The martyr Polycarp one day met Marcion, an ultra-Paulite, 
and a celebrated member of the Gnostic sect. On being asked by 
Marcion whether he, Polycarp, did not know him, Polycarp replied, 
* Yes, I know you very well; you are the first-born of the devil.’> 
This is a sample of the bitterness then common. It was a time of 
travail—of throes and whirlwinds. Men at length began to yearn 
for peace and unity, and out of the embroilment was slowly con- 
solidated that great organisation the Church of Rome. The Church 
of Rome had its precursor in the Church at Rome. But Rome was 
then the capital of the world; and, in the end, that great city 
gave the Christian Church established in her midst such a decided 
preponderance, that it eventually laid claim to the proud title ot 
* Mother and Matrix of all other Churches.’ 

With jolts and oscillations, resulting at times in overthrow, the 
religious life of the world has spun down ‘the ringing grooves of 
change.’ A smoother route may have been undiscoverable. At all 
events it was undiscovered. Many years ago I found myself in dis- 
cussion with a friend who entertained the notion that the general 
tendency of things in this world is towards an equilibrium of peace 
and blessedness to the human race. My notion was that equilibrium 
meant not peace and blessedness, but death. No motive power is to 
be got from heat, save during its fall from a higher to a lower tem- 
perature, as no power is to be got from water save during its descent 
from a higher to a lower level. Thus also life consists, not in equilibrium 
but in the passage towards equilibrium. In man it is the leap from 
the potential, through the actual, to repose. The passage often 
involves a fight. Every natural growth is more or less of a struggle 
with other growths, in which, in the long run, the fittest survives. 
Some are, and must be, wiser than the rest; and the enunciation of 
a thought in advance of the moment provokes dissent and thus 
promotes action. The thought may be unwise; but it is only by 
discussion, checked by experience, that its value can be determined. 
Discussion, therefore, is one of the motive powers of life, and, as such, 
is not to be deprecated. Still one can hardly look without despair on 
the passions excited, and the energies wasted, over questions which, 
after ages of strife, are shown to be mere foolishness. Thus the theses 
which shook the world during the first centuries of the Christian era 
have, for the most part, shrunk into nothingness. It may, however, 
be that the human mind could not become fitted to pronounce 
judgment on a controversy otherwise than by wading through it. 
We get clear of the jungle by traversing it. Thus even the errors, 


5 L’Fglise Chrétienne, p. 450, 
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conflicts, and sufferings of bygone times may have been necessary 
factors in the education of the world. Let nobody, however, say that 
it has not been a hard education. The yoke of religion has not 
always been easy, nor its burden light—a result arising, in part, 
from the ignorance of the world at large, but more especially 
from the mistakes of those who had the charge and guidance of a 
great spiritual force, and who guided it blindly. Looking over the 
literature of the Sabbath question, as catalogued and illustrated in 
the laborious, able, and temperate work of the late Mr. Robert Cox, 
we can hardly repress a sigh in thinking of the gifts and labours of 
intellect which this question has absorbed, and the amount of bad 
blood it has generated. Further reflection, however, reconciles us to 
the fact that waste in intellect may be as much an incident of growth 
as waste in nature. 

When the various passages of the Pentateuch which relate to 
the observance of the Sabbath are brought together, as they are in 
the excellent work of Mr. Cox, and when we pass from them to the 
similarly collected utterances of the New Testament, we are imme- 
diately exhilarated by a freer atmosphere and a vaster sky. Christ 
found the religions of the world oppressed almost to suffocation by 
the load of formulas piled upon them by the priesthood. He removed 
the load, and rendered respiration free. He cared little for forms and 
ceremonies, which had ceased to be the raiment of man’s spiritual 
life. To that life he looked, and it he sought to restore. It was 
remarked by Martin Luther that Jesus broke the Sabbath deliberately, 
and even ostentatiously, for a purpose. He walked in the fields; he 
plucked, shelled, and ate the corn; he treated the sick, and his spirit 
may be detected in the alleged imposition upon the restored cripple 
of the labour of carrying his bed on the Sabbath day. He crowned 
his protest against a sterile formalism by the enunciation of a principle 
which applies to us to-day as much as to the world in the time of 
Christ. ‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.’ 

Though the Jews, to their detriment, kept themselves as a nation 
intellectually isolated, the minds of individuals were frequently 
coloured by Greek thought and culture. The learned and celebrated 
Philo, who was contemporary with Josephus, was thus. influenced. 
Philo expanded the uses of the seventh day by including in its 
proper observance studies which might be called secular. ‘ Moreover,’ 
he says, ‘ the seventh day is also an example from which you may 
learn the propriety of studying philosophy. As on that day it is said 
God beheld the works that He had made, so you also may yourself con- 
template the works of Nature.’ Permission to do this is exactly what 
the members of the Sunday Society humbly claim. The Jew, Philo, 
would grant them this permission, but our straiter Christians will 
not. Where shall we find such samples of those works of Nature which 

3B2 
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Philo commended to the Sunday contemplation of his countrymen 
as in the British Museum? Within those walls we have, as it were, 
epochs disentombed—ages of divine energy illustrated. But the effi- 
cient authorities—among whom I would include a short-sighted 
portion of the public—resolutely close the doors, and exclude from 
the contemplation of these things the multitudes who have only 
Sunday to devote to them. Taking them on their own ground, we ask, 
are the authorities logical in doing so? Do they who thus stand be- 
tween them and us really believe those treasures to he the work of 
God? Do they or do they not hold, with Paul, that ‘the eternal 
power and Godhead’ may be clearly seen from ‘the things that are 
made’? If they do—and they dare not affirm that they do not— 
I fear that Paul, in his customary language, would pronounce their 
conduct to be ‘ without excuse.’ ® 

Science, which is the logic of nature, demands proportion between 
the house and its foundation. Theology sometimes builds weighty 
structures on a doubtful base. The tenet of Sabbath observance is an 
illustration. With regard to the time when the obligation to keep 
the Sabbath was imposed, and the reasons for its imposition, there 
are grave differences of opinion between learned and pious men. 
Some affirm that it was instituted at the Creation in remembrance 
of the rest’ of God. Others allege that it was imposed after the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and in memory of that de- 
parture. The Bible countenances both interpretations. In Exodus 
we find the origin of the Sabbath described with unmistakable clear- 
ness, thus :—‘ For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day. Where- 
fore the Lord blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it.’ In 
Deuteronomy this reason is suppressed and another is assigned. 
Israel being a servant in Egypt, God, it is stated, brought them 
out of it through a mighty hand and by a stretched-out arm. 
‘ Therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath day.’ After repeating the Ten Commandments, and as- 
signing the foregoing origin to the Sabbath, the writer in Deu- 
teronomy proceeds thus:—‘ These words the Lord spake unto all 
your assembly in the mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the 
cloud and the thick darkness, with a loud voice; and he added no 
more.’ But in Exodus God not only added more, but something 
entirely different. This has been a difficulty with commentators— 
not formidable, if the Bible be treated as any other ancient book, 
but extremely formidable on the theory of plenary inspiration. I 
remember in the days of my youth being shocked and perplexed 


* I refer, of course, to those who object to the opening of the Museums on 
religious grounds. The administrative difficulty stands on a different footing. But 
‘surely i¢ ought to vanish in presence of the public benefits which in all probability 


would accrue. 
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by an admission made by Bishop Watson in his celebrated Apology 
for the Bible, written in answer to Tom Paine. ‘ You have,’ 
says the bishop, ‘disclosed a few weeds which good men would have 
covered up from view.’ That there were ‘ weeds’ in the Bible re- 
quiring to be kept out of sight was to me, at that time, a new 
revelation. I take little pleasure in dwelling upon the errors and 
blemishes of a book, rendered venerable to me by intrinsic wisdom 
and imperishable associations. But when that book is wrested to 
our detriment, when its passages are invoked to justify the imposition 
of a yoke, irksome because unnatural, we are driven in self-defence 
to be critical. In self-defence, therefore, we plead these two dis- 
cordant accounts of the origin of the Sabbath, one of which makes it 
a purely Jewish institution, while the other, unless regarded as a 
mere myth and figure, is in violent antagonism to the facts of 
geology. 

With regard to the alleged ‘ proofs’ that Sunday was introduced 
as a substitute for Saturday, and that its observance is as binding 
upon Christians as their Sabbath was upon the Jews, I can only say 
that those which I have seen are of the flimsiest and vaguest character. 
‘If, says Milton, ‘ on the plea of a divine command, they impose upon 
us the observances of a particular day, how do they presume, without 
the authority of a divine command, to substitute another day in its 
place?’ Outside the bounds of theology no one would think of 
applying the term ‘ proofs’ to the evidence adduced for the change ; 
and yet on this pivot, it has been alleged, turns the eternal fate 
of human souls.’ Were such a doctrine not actual it would be in- 
credible. It has been truly said that the man who accepts it sinks, 
in doing so, to the lowest depth of Atheism. It is perfectly reason- 
able for a religious community to set apart one day in seven for rest 
and devotion. Most of those who object to the Judaic observance 
of the Sabbath recognise not only the wisdom but the necessity of 
some such institution, not on the ground of a divine edict, but of 
common sense. They contend, however, that it ought to be as far 
as possible a day of cheerful renovation both of body and spirit, 
and not a day of penal gloom. There is nothing that I should with- 
stand more strenuously than the conversion of the first day of the 


7 In 1785 the first mail-coach reached Edinburgh from London, and in 1788 it 
was continued to Glasgow. The innovation was denounced by a minister of the 
Secession Church of Scotland as ‘contrary to the laws both of Church and State ; 
contrary to the laws of God; contrary to the most conclusive and constraining 
reasons assigned by God; and calculated not only to promote the hurt and ruin of 
the nation, but also the eternal damnation of multitudes.’—Cox, vol. ii. p. 248. 
Even in our own day there are clergymen foolish enough to indulge in this dealing 
out of damnation. 

8 «That public worship,’ says Milton, ‘is commended and inculcated as a 
voluntary duty, even under the Gospel, I allow; but that it is a matter of com- 
pulsory enactment, binding on believers from the authority of this commandment, 
or of any Sinaitical precept whatever, I deny.’ 
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week into a common working day. Quite as strenuously, however, 
should I oppose its being employed as a day for the exercise of sacer- 
dotal rigour. 

The early reformers emphatically asserted the freedom of Chris- 
tians from Sabbatical bonds ; indeed Puritan writers have reproached 
them with dimness of vision regarding the observance of the Lord’s 
Day. ‘The fourth Commandment,’ says Luther, ‘ literally understood, 
does not apply to us Christians ; for it is entirely outward, like other 
ordinances of the Old Testament, all of which are now left free by 
Christ. If a preacher, he continues, ‘ wishes to force you back to 
Moses, ask him whether you were brought by Moses out of Egypt? 
If he says no; then say, How, then, does Moses concern me, since he 
speaks to the people that have been brought out of Egypt? In the 
New Testament Moses comes to an end, and his laws lose their force. 
He must bow in the presence of Christ.’ ‘The Scripture,’ says 
Melanchthon, ‘allows that we are not bound to keep the Sabbath; 
for it teaches that the ceremonies of the law of Moses are not neces- 
sary after the revelation of the Gospel. And yet,’ he adds, ‘ because 
it was requisite to appoint a certain day that the people might 
know when to assemble together, it appeared that the Church 
appointed for this purpose the Lord’s Day.’ Iam glad to find my 
grand old namesake on the side of freedom in this matter. ‘ As for 
the Sabbath,’ says the martyr Tyndale, ‘we are lords over it, and 
may yet change it into Monday, or into any other day, as we see need ; 
or may make every tenth day holy day, only if we see cause why. 
Neither need we any holy day at all if the people might be taught 
without it.’ Calvin repudiated ‘the frivolities of false prophets who, 
in later times, have instilled Jewish ideas into the people. Those, 
he continues, ‘who thus adhere to the Jewish institution go thrice 
as far as the Jews themselves in the gross and carnal superstition of 
Sabbatism.’ Even John Knox, who has had so much Puritan strict- 
ness unjustly laid to his charge, knew how to fulfil on the Lord’s 
Day the duties of a generous, hospitable host. His Master feasted 
on the Sabbath day, and he did not fear to do the same on Sunday. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, demands for a stricter 
ebservance of the Sabbath began to be made—probably in the first 
instance with some reason, and certainly with good intent. The 
manners of the time were coarse, and Sunday was often chosen for 
their offensive exhibition. But if there was coarseness on the one 
side, there was ignorance both of Nature and human nature on the 
other. Contemporaneously with the demands for stricter Sabbath 
rules, God’s judgments on Sabbath-breakers began to be pointed out. 
Then and afterwards ‘God’s Judgments’ were much. in vogue, and 
man, their interpreter, frequently behaved as a fiend in the supposed 
execution of them. But of this subsequently. A Suffolk clergyman 
named Bownd, who, according to Cox, was the first to set forth at 
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large the views afterwards embodied in the Westminster Confession, 
adduces many such judgments. One was the case of a nobleman 
‘who for hunting on the holy day was punished by having a child 
with a head like a dog’s.’ Though he cites this instance, Bownd, in 
the matter of Sabbath observance, was very lenient towards noble- 
men. With courtier-like pliancy, which is not without its counter- 
part at the present time, he makes an exception in their favour : 
«Concerning the feasts of noblemen and great personages or their 
ordinary diet upon this day, because they represent in some measure 
the majesty of God on the earth, in carrying the image as it were 
of the magnificence and puissance of the Lord, much is to be granted 
to them.’ 

Imagination once started in this direction was sure to be 
prolific. Instances accordingly grew apace in number and magni- 
tude. Memorable examples of God’s judgments upon Sabbath- 
breakers, and other like libertines, in their unlawful sports happening 
within this realm of England, were collected. Innumerable cases 
of drowning while bathing on Sunday were adduced, without the 
slightest attention to the logical requirements of the question. 
Week-day drownings were not dwelt upon, and nobody knew or 
cared how the question of proportion stood between the two classes 
of bathers. The Civil War was regarded as a punishment for Sun- 
day desecration. The fire of London, and a subsequent great fire 
in Edinburgh, were ascribed to this cause ; while the fishermen of Ber- 
wick lost their trade through catching salmon on Sunday. A Noncon- 
formist minister named John Wells, whose huge volume is described 
by Cox as ‘the most tedious of all the Puritan productions about 
the Sabbath,’ is specially copious in illustration. A drunken pedlar, 
‘fraught with commodities’ on Sunday, drops into a river: God’s 
retributive justice is seen ‘in the fact. Wells travelled far in search of 
instances. One Utrich Schroetorus, a Swiss, while playing at dice on 
the Lord’s Day, lost heavily, and apparently to gain the devil to his 
side broke out into this horrid blasphemy: ‘ If fortune deceive me 
now I will thrust my dagger into the body of God.’ Whereupon he 
threw the dagger upwards. It disappeared, and five drops of blood, 
which afterwards proved indelible, fell upon the gaming table. The 
devil then appeared, and with a hideous noise carried off the vile 
blasphemer. His two companions fared no better. One was struck 
dead and turned into worms, the other was executed. A vintner 
who on the Lord’s Day tempted the passers-by with a pot of wine 
was carried into the air by a whirlwind and never seen more. ‘ Let 
us read and tremble,’ adds Mr. Wells. At Tidworth a man broke 
his leg on Sunday while playing at football. By a secret judgment 
of the Lord the wound turned into a gangrene, and in pain and terror 
the criminal gave up the ghost. 

You may smile at these recitals, but is there not a survival of 
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John Wells still extant amongus? Are there not people in our midst 
so well informed regarding} ‘the secret judgments of the Lord’ as 
to be. able to tell you their exact value and import, from the 
damaging of the share market through the running of Sunday 
trains to the calamitous overthrow of a railway bridge? Alphonso 
of Castile boasted that if he had been consulted at the beginning of 
things he could have saved the Creator some worlds of trouble. It 
would not be difficult to give the God of our more rigid Sabbatariang 
a lesson in justice and mercy; for his alleged judgments savour 
but little of either. How are calamities to be classified? Almost 
within earshot of those who note these Sunday judgments, the poor 
miners of Blantyre are blown to pieces, while engaged in their 
sinless week-day toil. A little further off the bodies of two hundred 
and sixty workers, equally innocent of Sabbath-breaking, are en- 
tombed at Abercarne. Dinas holds its sixty bodies, while the 
present year has furnished its fearful tale of similar disasters. 
Whence comes the vision which differentiates the Sunday calamity 
from the week-day calamity, seeing in the one a judgment of 
heaven, and in the other a natural event? We may wink at the 
ignorance of John Wells, for he lived in a pre-scientific age ; but it is 
not pleasant to see his features reproduced, on however small a scale, 
before an educated nation in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Notwithstanding their strictness about the Sabbath, which 
possibly carried with it the usual excess of a reaction, some of the 
straitest of the Puritan sect saw clearly that unremitting attention 
to business, whether religious or secular, was unhealthy. Con- 
sidering recreation to be as necessary to health as daily food, 
they exhorted parents and masters, if they would avoid the de- 
secration of the Sabbath, to allow to children and servants time for 
honest recreation on other days. They might have done well to 
inquire whether even Sunday devotions might not, without ‘ moral 
culpability ’ on their part, keep the minds of children and servants too 
long upon the stretch. I fear many of the good men who insist 
on a Judaic observance of the Sabbath, and who dwell upon the 
peace and biessedness to be derived from a proper use of the Lord’s 
Day, generalise beyond their data, applying the experience of the 
individual to the case of mankind. What is a conscious joy and 
blessing to themselves they cannot dream of as being a possible 
misery, or even a curse, to others. It is right that your most 
spiritually minded men—men who, to use a devotional phrase, 
enjoy the closest walk with God—should be your pastors. But they 
ought also to be practical men, able to look not only on their per- 
sonal feelings, but on the capacities of humanity at large, and willing 
to make their rules and teachings square with these capacities. 
There is in some minds a natural bias towards religion, as there is 
in others towards poetry, art, or mathematics; but the poet, artist, 
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or mathematician who would seek to impose upon others not 
possessing his tastes the studies which give him delight, would be 
deemed an intolerable despot. The philosopher Fichte was wont to 
contrast his mode of rising into the atmosphere of faith with the ex- 
perience of others. In his case the process, he said, was purely in- 
tellectual. Through reason he reached religion; while in the case 
of many whom he knew this process was both unnecessary and unused, 
the bias of their minds sufficing to render faith, without logic, clear 
and strong. In making rules for the community these natural differ- 
ences must be taken into account. The yoke which is easy to the 
few may be intolerable to the many, not only defeating its own 
immediate purpose, but frequently introducing recklessness or hypo- 
crisy into minds which a franker and more liberal treatment would 
have kept free from both.? 

The moods of the times—the ‘climates of opinion,’ as Glanvil 
calls them—have also to be considered in imposing disciplines which 
affect the public. For the ages, like the individual, have their periods 
of mirth and earnestness, of cheerfulness and gloom. From this 
point of view a better case might be made out for the early Sabba- 
tarians than for their survivals at the present day. Sunday sports 
had grown barbarous ; bull- and bear-baiting, interludes, and bowling 
were reckoned amongst them, and the more earnest spirits longed not 
only to promote edification but to curb excess. Sabbatarianism, there- 
fore, though opposed, made rapid progress. Its opponents did what 
religious parties, when in power, always do—exercised that power 
tyrannically. They invoked the arm of the flesh to suppress or 
change conviction. In 1618 James the First published a declara- 
tion, known afterwards as The Book of Sports, because it had 
reference to Sunday recreations. Puritan magistrates had interfered 
with the innocent amusements of the people, and the King wished to 
insure their being permitted after divine service to those who desired 
them ; but not enjoined upon those who did not. Coarser sports, and 
sports tending to immorality, were prohibited. Charles the First 
renewed the declaration of his father. Not content, however, with 
expressing his royal pleasure—not content with restraining the 
arbitrary civil magistrate—the King decreed that the declaration 
should be published ‘ through all the parish churches,’ the bishops in 
their respective dioceses being made the vehicles of the royal command. 
Defensible in itself, the declaration thus became an instrument of 


® ¢ When our Puritan friends,’ says Mr. Frederick Robertson, ‘ talk of the blessings 
of the Sabbath, we may ask them to remember some of its curses.’ Other and more 
serious evils than those recounted by Mr. Robertson may, I fear, be traced to the 
system of Sabbath observance pursued in many of our schools. At the risk of 
shocking some worthy persons, I would say that the invention of an invigorating 
game for fine Sunday afternoons, and healthy indoor amusement for wet ones, 
would prove infinitely more effectual as an aid to moral purity than most of our 
plans of religious meditation. 
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oppression. The High Church party, headed by Archbishop Laud, 
forced the reading of the documents on men whose consciences recoiled 
from the act. ‘ The precise clergy,’ as Hallam calls them, refused in 
general to comply, and were suspended or deprived in consequence, 
* But,’ adds Hallam, ‘ mankind loves sport as little as prayer by com- 
pulsion ; and the immediate effect of the King’s declaration was to 
produce a far more scrupulous abstinence from diversions on Sundays 
than had been practised before.’ 

The Puritans, when they came into power, followed the evil 
example of their predecessors. They, the champions of religious 
freedom, showed that they could, in their turn, deprive their an- 
tagonists of their benefices, fine them, burn their books by the 
common hangman, and compel them to read from the pulpit things 
of which they disapproved. On this point Bishop Heber makes 
some excellent remarks. ‘ Much,’ he says, ‘as each religious party 
in its turn had suffered from persecution, and loudly and bitterly as 
each had, in its own particular instance, complained of the severities ex- 
ercised against its members, no party had yet been found to perceive 
the great wickedness of persecution in the abstract, or the moral un- 
fitness of temporal punishment as an engine of religious contro- 
versy. In a very different strain writes the Dr. Bownd who has 
been already referred to as a precursor of Puritanism. He is so sure 
of his ‘ doxy’ that he will unflinchingly make others bow to it. ‘It 
behoveth,’ he says, ‘all kings, princes, and rulers, that profess the 
true religion to enact such laws and to see them diligently executed, 
whereby the honour of God in hallowing these days might be main- 
tained. And, indeed, this is the chiefest end of all government, that 
men might not profess what religion they list, and serve God after 
what manner it pleaseth them best, but that the parts of God’s true 
worship [Bowndean worship] might be set up everywhere, and all 
men compelled to stoop unto it.’ 

There is, it must be admitted, a sad logical consjstency in the 
mode of action advocated by Dr. Bownd, and deprecated by Bishop 
Heber. As long as men hold that there is a hell to be shunned, they 
seem logically warranted in treating lightly the claims of religious 
liberty upon earth. They dare not tolerate a freedom whose end 
they believe to be eternal perdition. Cruel they may be for the 
moment, but a passing pang vanishes when compared with an eternity 
of pain. Unreligious men might call it hallucination, but if I 
accept undoubtingly the doctrine of eternal punishment, then, what- 
ever society may think of my act, I am self-justified not only in 
‘letting’ but in destroying that which I hold dearest, if I believe it 
to be thereby stopped in its progress to the fires of hell. Hence, 
granting the assumptions common to both, the persecution of Puritans 
by High Churchmen, and of High Churchmen by Puritans, had a 
basis in reason. I do not think the question can be decided on &@ 
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priori grounds, as Bishop Heber seemed to suppose. It is not the 
abstract wickedness of persecution, so much as our experience of its 
results, that causes us to set our faces against it. It has been tried, 
and found the most ghastly of failures. This experimental fact over- 
whelms the plausibilities of logic, and renders persecution, save in its 
meaner and stealthier aspects, in our day impossible. 

The combat over Sunday continued, the Sabbatarians continually 
gaining ground. In 1643 the divines who drew up the famous docu- 
ment known as the Westminster Confession began their sittings in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. Milton thought lightly of these divines, 
who, he said, were sometimes chosen by the whim of members of 
Parliament; but the famous Puritan, Baxter, extolled them for 
their learning, godliness, and ministerial abilities. A journal of 
their earlier proceedings was kept by one of their members. 
On the 13th of November 1644 he records the occurrence of ‘a 
large debate’ on the sanctification of the Lord’s Day. After fixing 
the introductory phraseology, the assembly proceeded to consider 
the second proposition: ‘To abstain from all unnecessary labours, 
worldly sports, and recreations.’ It was debated whether ‘ worldly 
thoughts’ should not be added. ‘This was scrupulous,’ says the 
naive journalist, ‘whether we should not be a scorn to go about to 
bind men’s thoughts, but at last it was concluded upon to be added, 
both for the more piety and for that the Fourth Command includes 
it.’ The question of Sunday cookery was then discussed and settled ; 
and, as regards public worship, it was decreed ‘that all the people 
meet so timely that the whole congregation be present at the begin- 
ning, and not depart until after the blessing. That what time is vacant 
between or after the solemn meetings of the congregation be spent 
in reading, meditation, repetition of sermons, &c. These holy men 
were full of that strength already referred to as imparted by faith. 
They needed no natural joy to brighten their lives, mirth being dis- 
placed by religious exaltation. They erred, however, in making 
themselves a measure for the world at large, and insured the over- 
throw of their cause by drawing too heavily upon average human 
nature. ‘ This much,’ says Hallam, ‘is certain, that when the Puri- 
tan party employed their authority in proscribing all diversions, and 
enforcing all the Jewish rigour about the Sabbath, they rendered 
their own yoke intolerable to the young and gay; nor did any other 
cause, perhaps, so materially contribute to bring about the Restora- 
tion.’ 

In 1646, the ‘ Confession’ being agreed upon, it was presented to 
Parliament, which, in 1648, accepted and published its doctrinal 
portion. There was no lack of definiteness in the Assembly’s state- 
ments. They spoke as confidently of the divine enactments as if 
each member had been personally privy to the counsels of the Most 
High. When Luther in the Castle of Marburg had had enough of 
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the arguments of Zuinglius on the ‘ real presence,’ he is said to have 
ended the controversy by taking up a bit of chalk and writing firmly 
and finally upon the table ‘Hoc est corpus meum.’ Equally down. 
right and definite were the divines at Westminster. They were 
modest in offering their conclusions to Parliament as ‘ humble 
advice,’ but there was no flicker of doubt either in their theology 
or their cosmology. ‘From the beginning of the world,’ they say, 
‘to the Resurrection of Christ the last day of the week was kept holy 
as a Sabbath;’ while from the Resurrection it ‘was changed into 
the first day of the week, which in Scripture is called the Lord’s 
Day, and is to be continued to the end of the world as the Christian 
Sabbath.’ The notions of the divines, regarding the ‘ beginning and 
the end’ of the world, were primitive, but decided. An ancient 
philosopher was once mobbed for venturing the extravagant opinion 
that the sun, which appeared to be a circle less than a yard in 
diameter, might really be as large as the whole country of Greece, 
Imagine a man with the knowledge of a modern geologist uttering 
his blasphemies among these Westminster divines! ‘It pleased 
God,’ they continue, ‘at the beginning, to create, or make of no- 
thing, the world and all things therein, whether visible or in- 
visible, in the space of six days, and all very good.’ Judged from 
our present scientific standpoint, this, of course, is mere nonsense, 
But the calling of it by this name does not exhaust the question. 
The real point of interest to me, I confess, is not the cosmological 
errors of the Assembly, but the hold which theology has taken of the 
human mind, and which enables it to survive the ruin of what was 
long deemed essential to its stability. On this question of ‘ essen- 
tials’ the gravest mistakes are constantly made. Save as a passing 
form no part of objective religion is essential. Religion lives not by 
the force and aid of dogma, but because it is ingrained in the nature 
of man. To draw a metaphor from metallurgy, the moulds have been 
broken and reconstructed over and over again, but the molten ore 
abides in the ladle of humanity. An influence so deep and permanent 
is not likely soon to disappear; but of the future form of religion 
little can be predicted. Its main concern may possibly be to purify, 
elevate, and brighten the life that now is, instead of treating it as 
the more or less dismal vestibule of a life that is to come. 

The term ‘nonsense,’ which has been just applied to the views 
of creation enunciated by the Westminster Assembly, was used, as 
already stated, in reference to our present knowledge and not to the 
knowledge of three or four centuries ago. To most people the earth 
was at that time all in all; the sun and moon and stars being set in 
heaven merely to furnish lamplight to our planet. But though in 
relation to the heavenly bodies the earth’s position and importance 
were thus exaggerated, very inadequate and erroneous notions were 
entertained regarding the shape and magnitude of the earth it- 
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self. Theologians were horrified when first informed that our planet 
was a sphere. The question of antipodes exercised them for a long 
time, most of them pouring ridicule on the idea that men could exist 
with their feet turned towards us, and with their heads pointing 
downwards. I think it is Sir George Airy who refers to the case of 
an over-curious individual asking what we should see if we went to 
the edge of the world and looked over. That the earth was a flat 
surface on which the sky rested was the belief entertained by the 
founders of all our great religious systems. Even liberal Protestant 
theologians stigmatised the Copernican theory as being ‘ built on 
fallible phenomena and advanced by many arbitrary assumptions 
against evident testimonies of Scripture.’!° Newton finally placed 
his intellectual crowbar beneath these ancient notions, and heaved 
them into irretrievable ruin. 

Then it was that penetrating minds, seeing the nature of the 
change wrought by the new astronomy in our conceptions of the 
universe, also discerned the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
accepting literally the Mosaic account of creation. They did not 
reject it, but they assigned to it a meaning entirely new. Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, who was the personal friend of Newton and a sup- 
porter of his theory, threw out the idea that ‘possibly the six days 
of creation might be a typical representation of some greater periods.’ 
Clarke’s contemporary, Dr. Thomas Burnet, wrote with greater de- 
cision in the same strain. The Sabbath being regarded as a shadow 
or type of that heavenly repose which the righteous will enjoy when 
this world has passed away, ‘so these six days of creation are so many 
periods or millenniums for which the world and the toils and labours 
of our present state are destined to endure.’"' The Mosaic account 
was thus reduced to a poetic myth—a view which afterwards found 
expression in the vast reveries of Hugh Miller. But if this symbolic 
interpretation, which is now generally accepted, be the true one, what 
becomes of the Sabbath day? It is absolutely without ecclesiastical 
meaning ; and the man who was executed for gathering sticks on that 
day must be regarded as the victim of a rude legal rendering of a 
religious epic. 

There were many minor offshoots of discussion from the great 
central controversy. Bishop Horsley had defined a day ‘as consist- 
ing of one evening and one morning, or, as the Hebrew words literally 
import, of the decay of light and the return of it.’ But what then, it 
was asked, becomes of the Sabbath in the Arctic regions, where 
light takes six months to ‘ decay,’ and as long to ‘return’? Differ- 
ences of longitude, moreover, render the observance of the Sabbath 
at the same hours impossible. To some people such questions might 
© Such was the view of Dr. John Owen, who is described by Cox as‘ the most 


eminent of the Independent divines.’ 
" Cox, vol. ii. p. 211, note. 
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appear trifling; to others they were of the gravest import. Whether 
the Sabbath should stretch from sunset to sunset, or from midnight 
to midnight, was also a subject of discussion. Voices moreover were 
heard refusing to acknowledge the propriety of the change from 
Saturday to Sunday, and the doctrine of Seventh Day observance 
was afterwards represented by a sect.!* The earth’s sphericity and 
rotation, which had at first. been received with such affright, came 
eventually to the aid of those afflicted with qualms and difficulties 
regarding the respective claims of Saturday and Sunday. The sun 
apparently moves from east to west. Suppose then we start on a 
voyage round the world in a westerly direction. In doing so we sail 
away, as it were, from the sun, which follows and periodically over. 
takes us, reaching the meridian of our ship each succeeding day some- 
what later than if we stood still. For every 15° of longitude 
traversed by the vessel the sun will be exactly an hour late; and 
after the ship has traversed twenty-four times 15°, or 360°, that is 
to say, the entire circle of the earth, the sun will be exactly a 
day behind. Here, then, is the expedient suggested by Dr. Wallis, 
F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford, 
to quiet the minds of those in doubt regarding Saturday observance. 
He recommends them to make a voyage round the world, as Sir 
Francis Drake did, ‘ going out of the Atlantic Ocean westward by 
the Straits of Magellan to the East Indies, and then from the 
east, returning by the Cape of Good Hope homeward, and let them 
keep their Saturday-Sabbath all the way. When they come home 
to England they will find their Saturday to fall upon our Sunday, 
and they may thenceforth continue to observe their Saturday-Sabbath 
on the same day with us!’ 

Large and liberal minds were drawn into this Sabbatarian con- 
flict, but they were not the majority. Between the booming of the 
bigger guns we have an incessant clatter of small arms. We ought 
not to judge superior men without reference to the spirit of their 
age. This is an influence from which they cannot escape, and so far 
as it extenuates their errors it ought to be pleaded in their favour. 
Even the atrocities of the individual excite less abhorrence when 
they are seen to be the outgrowth of his time. But the most fatal 
error that could be committed by the leaders of religious thought is 


2 Theophilus Brabourne, a sturdy Puritan{minister of Norfolk, whom Cox regards 
as the founder of this sect, thus argued the question in 1628: ‘ And now let me pro- 
pound unto your choice these two days: the Sabbath-day on Saturday or the Lord’s 
Day on Sunday ; and keep whether of the twain you shall in conscience find the more 
safe. If you keep the Lord’s Day, but profane the Sabbath Day, you walk in great 
danger and peril (to say the least) of transgressing one of God’s eternal and inviolable 
laws—the Fourth Commandment. But, on the other side, if you keep the Sabbath 
Day, though you profane the Lord’s Day, you are out of all gun-shot and danger, 
for so you transgress no, law at all, since neither Christ nor his apostles did ever 
leave any law for it.’ 
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the attempt to force into their own age conceptions which have lived 
their life, and come to their natural end, in preceding ages. History 
isthe record of a vast experimental investigation—of a search by man 
after the best conditions of existence. The Puritan attempt was a 
grand experiment. It had to be made. Sooner or later the question 
must have forced itself upon earnest believers possessed of power, 
Is it not possible to rule the world in accordance with the wishes of 
God as revealed in the Bible ?—Is it not possible to make human life 
the copy of a divine pattern? The question could only have occurred 
in the first instance to the more exalted minds. But instead of 
working upon the inner forces and convictions of men, legislation 
presented itself as a speedier way to the attainment of the desired 
end. To legislation, therefore, the Puritans resorted. Instead of 
guiding, they repressed, and thus pitted themselves against the un- 
conquerable impulses of human nature. Believing that nature to be 
depraved, they felt themselves logically warranted in putting it in 
irons. But they failed; and their failure ought to be a warning to 
their successors. 

Another error, of a far graver character than that just noticed, 
may receive a passing mention here. At the time when the Sabbath 
controversy was hottest, and the arm of the law enforcing the claims 
of the Sabbath strongest and most unsparing, another subject pro- 
foundly stirred the religious mind of Scotland. A grave and serious 
nation, believing intensely in its Bible, found therein recorded the 
edicts of the Almighty against witches, wizards, and familiar spirits, 
and were taught by their clergy that such edicts still held good. 
The same belief had overspread the rest of Christendom, but in 
Scotland it was intensified by the rule of Puritanism and the 
natural earnestness of the people. I have given you a sample of the 
devilish cruelties practised on the Christians at Smyrna. These 
tortures were far less shocking than those inflicted upon witches in 
Scotland. I say less shocking because the victims at Smyrna courted 
martyrdom. They counted the sufferings of this present time as not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to be revealed; while the 
sufferers for witchcraft, in the midst of all their agonies, felt them- 
selves God-forsaken, and saw before them instead of the glories of 
heaven the infinite tortures of hell. Not to the fall of Sarmatia, but 
to the treatment of witches in the seventeenth century, ought to be 
applied the words of your poet Campbell :-— 


Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of time! 


The mind sits in sackcloth and ashes while contemplating the scenes 
so powerfully described by Mr. Lecky in his chapter on Magic 
and Witchcraft. But I will dwell no further upon these tragedies 
than to point out how terrible are the errors which our clergy may 
commit after they have once subscribed to the creed and laws of 
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Judaism, and constituted themselves the legal exponents and inter. 
preters of those laws.'* 

Turning over the leaves of the Pentateuch, where God’s alleged 
dealings with the Israelites are recorded, it strikes one with amaze. 
ment that such writings should be considered binding upon us. The 
overmastering strength of habit, the power of early education— 
possibly a defiance of the claims of reason involved in the very 
constitution of the mental organ—are illustrated by the fact, that 
learned men are still to be found willing to devote their time and 
endowments to these writings, under the assumption that they are 
not human but divine. As an ancient book, claiming the same 
origin as other books, the Old Testament is without a rival, but 
its unnatural exaltation provokes recoil and rejection. Leviticus, 
for example, when read in the light of its own age, is full of 
interest and instruction. We see there described the efforts of 
the best men then existing to civilise the rude society around 
them. Violence is restrained by violence medicinally applied. 
Passion is checked, truth and justice are extolled, and all in a 
manner suited to the needs of a barbarian host. But read in 
the light of our age, its conceptions of the deity are seen to be 
shockingly mean, and many of its ordinances brutal. Foolishness 
is far too weak a word to apply to any attempt to force upon a 
scientific age the edicts of a Jewish lawgiver. The doom of such 
an attempt is sure; and if the destruction of things really precious 
should be involved in its failure, the blame will justly be ascribed 
to those who obstinately persisted in the attempt. Let us then 
eherish our Sunday as an inheritance derived from the wisdom of 
the past; but let it be understood that we cherish it because it 
is in principle reasonable, and in practice salutary. Let us uphold it, 
because it commends itself to that ‘light of nature’ which, despite 
the catastrophe in Eden, the most famous theologians mention with 
respect, and not because it is enjoined by the thunders of Sinai. 
We have surely heard enough of divine sanctions founded upon myths, 
which, however beautiful and touching when regarded from the proper 
point of view, are seen, when cited for our guidance as matters of 
fact, to offer warrant and condonation for the greatest crimes, or to 
sink to the level of the most palpable absurdities." 

3 The sufferings of reputed witches in the seventeenth century, as well as those 
of the early Christians, might be traced to panics and passions similar in kind to 
those which produced the atrocities of the Reign of Terror in France. 

14 Melanchthon writes finely thus: ‘ Wherefore our decision is this: that those 
precepts which learned men have committed to writing, transcribing them from the 
common reason and common feelings of human nature, are to be accounted as no 
less divine than those contained in the tables of Moses.’—Dugald Stewart’s trans- 
lation. Hengstenberg quotes from the same reformer as follows: ‘The law of 
Moses is not, binding upon us, though some things which the law contains are 
binding, because they coincide with the law of nature.’—See Cox, vol. i. p. 389. 
The Catechism of the Council of Trent expresses a similar view. There are, then 
‘data of ethics’ over and above the revealed ones. 
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In this, as in all other theological discussions, it is interesting to 
note how character colours religious feeling and conduct. The 
reception into Christ’s kingdom has been emphatically described as 
being born again. A certain likeness of feature among Christians 
ought, one would think, to result from a common spiritual parentage. 
But the likeness is not observed. Christian communities embrace some 
of the loftiest and many of the lowest of mankind. It may be urged 
that the lofty ones only are truly religious. To this it is to be replied, 
that the others are often as religious as their natures permit them to be. 
Character is here the overmastering force. That religion should in- 
fluence life in a high way implies the pre-existence of natural dignity. 
This is the mordant which fixes the religious dye. He whois capable 
of feeling the finer glow of religion would possess a substratum avail- 
able for all the relations of life, even if his religion were taken away. 
Religion, on the other hand, does not charm away malice, or make 
good defects of character. I have already spoken of persecution in 
its meaner forms. On the lower levels of theological warfare such 
are commonly resorted to. If you reject a dogma on intellectual 
grounds, it is because there is a screw loose in your morality ; some 
personal sin besets and blinds you; the intellect is captive to a 
corrupt heart. Thus good men have been often calumniated by 
others who were not good; thus frequently have the noble become 
a target for the wicked and the mean. With the advance of public 
intelligence the day of such assailants is happily drawing to a close. 

These reflections, which connect themselves with reminiscences 
outside the Sabbath controversy, have been more immediately 
prompted by the aspersions cast by certain Sabbatarians upon those 
who differ from them. Mr. Cox notices and reproves some of these. 
According to the Scottish Sabbath Alliance, for example, all who 
say that the Sabbath was an exclusively Jewish institution, including, 
be it noted, such men as Jeremy Taylor and Milton, ‘ clearly prove 
either their dishonesty or ignorance, or inability to. comprehend a 
very plain and simple subject.’ This becomes real humour when we 
compare the speakers with the persons spoken of. A distinguished 
English dissenter, who deals in a lustrous but rather cloudy logic, 
declares that whoever asks demonstration of the divine appoint- 
ment of the Christian Sabbath ‘is blinded by a moral cause to 
those exquisite pencillings, to those unobtruded vestiges, which 
furnish their clearest testimony to this Institute.’ A third writer 
charitably professes his readiness ‘to admit, in reference to this and 
many other duties, that it is quite a possible thing for a mind that 
is desirous of evading the evidence regarding it to succeed in doing 
so.’ A fourth luminary, whose knowledge obviously extends to the 
mind and methods of the Almighty, exclaims, ‘Is it not a principle of 
God’s Word in many cases to give enough and no more—to satisfy 
the devout, not to overpower the uncandid?’ It is of course as easy 
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as it is immoral to argue thus; but the day is fast approaching 
when the most atrabilious presbyter will not venture to use such 
language. Let us contrast with it the utterance of a naturally sweet 
and wholesome mind. ‘Since all Jewish festivals, new moons, and 
Sabbaths,’ says the celebrated Dr. Isaae Watts, ‘are abolished by 
St. Paul’s authority ; since the religious observation of days in the 
14th chapter to the Romans, in general, is represented as a matter 
of doubtful disputation ; since the observation of the Lord’s Day is © 
not built upon any express or plain institution by Christ or his 
apostles in the New Testament, but rather on examples and probable 
inferences, and on the reasons and relations of things; I can never 
pronounce anything hard or severe upon any fellow Christian who 
maintains real piety in heart and life, though his opinion on this 
subject may be very different from mine.’ Thus through the theo- 
logian radiates the gentleman. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century the catalogue of Mr. Cox 
embraces 320 volumes and publications. It isa monument of patient 
labour ; while the remarks of the writer, which are distributed through- 
out the catalogue, illustrate both his intellectual penetration and his 
reverent cast of mind. He wrought hard and worthily with a pure 
and noble aim. I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Cox at Dundee 
in 1867, when the British Association met there, and I could then 
discern the earnestness with which he desired to see his countrymen 
relieved from the Sabbath incubus, and at the same time the 
moderation and care for the feelings of others with which he advo- 
cated his views. He has also given us a rapid ‘Sketch of the Chief 
Controversies about the Sabbath in the Nineteenth Century.’ The 
sketch is more compressed than the catalogue, and the changes of 
thought in passing from author to author, being more rapid, are 
more bewildering. It is to a great extent what I have already called 
a clatter of small arms, mingled with the occasional discharges of 
mightier guns. One thing is noticeable and regrettable in these 
discussions, namely, the unwise and undiscriminating way in which 
different Sunday occupations are classed together and condemned. 
Bishop Blomfield, for example, seriously injures his case when he 
places drinking in gin-shops and sailing in steamboats in the same 
category. I remember some years ago standing by the Thames at 
Putney. with my lamented friend, Dr. Bence Jones, when a steam- 
boat on the river, with its living freight, passed us. Practically 
acquainted with the moral and physical influence of pure oxygen, 
my friend exclaimed, ‘What a blessing for these people to be able 
thus to escape from London into the fresh air of the country!’ I 
hold the physician to have been right and, with all respect, the 
Bishop to have been wrong. 

Bishop Blomfield also condemns resorting to tea-gardens on 
Sunday. But we may be sure that it is not the gardens, but the 
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minds which the people bring to them, which produce disorder. 
These minds possess the culture of the city, to which the Bishop 
seems disposed to confine them. Wisely and soberly conducted— 
and it is perfectly possible to conduct them wisely and soberly 
—such places might be converted into aids towards a life which 
the Bishop would commend. Purification and improvement are 
often possible, where extinction is neither possible nor desirable. 
I have spent many a Sunday afternoon in the public gardens 
of the little university town of Marburg, in the company of 
intellectual men and cultivated women, without observing a single 
occurrence which, as regards morality, might not be permitted 
in the Bishop’s drawing-room. I will add to this another obser- 
vation made at Dresden on a Sunday, after the suppression of 
the insurrection by the Prussian soldiery in 1849. The victorious 
troops were encamped on the banks of the Elbe, and this is how they 
occupied themselves. Some were engaged in physical games and 
exercises which in England would be considered innocent in the ex- 
treme; some were conversing sociably ; some singing the songs of 
Uhland, while others, from elevated platforms, recited to listenin,” 
groups poems and passages from Goethe and Schiller. Through this 
crowd of military men passed and repassed the girls of the city, 
linked together with their arms round each other’s necks. During 
hours of observation, I heard no word which was unfit for a modest 
ear; while from beginning to end I failed to notice a single case of 
intoxication.” 

Here we touch the core of the whole matter—the appeal to 
experience. Sabbatical rigour has been tried, and the question is : 
Have its results been so conducive to good morals and national 
happiness, as to render criminal every attempt to modify it? The 
advances made in all kinds of knowledge in this our age are known 
to be enormous; and the public desire for instruction, which the 
intellectual triumphs of the time naturally and inevitably arouse, is 
commensurate with the growth of knowledge. Must this desire, 
which is the motive power of all real and healthy progress, be 
quenched or left unsatisfied, lest Sunday observances, unknown to 
the: early Christians, repudiated by the heroes of the Reformation, 
and insisted upon for the first time during a period of national gloom 
and suffering in the seventeenth century, should be interfered with? 
- To justify this position the demonstration of the success of Sab- 
batarianism must be complete. Is it so? Are we so much better 
than other nations who have neglected to adopt our rules, that we 
can point to the working of these rules in the past as a conclusive 
reason for maintaining them immovable in the future? The answer 

18 The late Mr. Joseph Kay, as Travelling Bachelor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, has borne strong and earnest testimony to the ‘humanising and civilising 
influence ’ of the Sunday recreations of the German people. 
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must be, No. My Sabbatarian friends, you have no ground to stand 
upon. I say friends, for I would far rather have you as friends than 
as enemies—far rather see you converted than annihilated. You 
possess a strength and earnestness with which the world cannot 
dispense ; but to be productive of anything permanently good, that 
strength and earnestness must build upon the sure foundation of human 
nature. This is that law of the universe spoken of so frequently by 
your illustrious countryman, Mr. Carlyle, to quarrel with which is to 
provoke and precipitate ruin. Join with us then in our endeavours 
to turn our Sundays to better account. Back with your support the 
moderate and considerate demands of the Sunday Society, which 
scrupulously avoids interfering with the hours devoted by common 
consent to public worship. Offer the museum, the picture gallery, 
and the public garden as competitors to the public house. By so 
doing you will fall in with the spirit of your time, and row with, 
instead of against, the resistless current along which man is borne to 
his destiny. : 

Most of you here are Liberals; perhaps Radicals, perhaps even 
Democrats or Republicans. I am a Conservative. The first re- 
quisite of true conservatism is foresight. Humanity grows, and 
foresight secures room for future expansion. In your walks in the 
country you sometimes see a wall built round a growing tree. So 
much the worse for the wall, which is sure to be rent and ruined by 
the energy which it opposes. We have here represented not a true, 
but a false and ignorant conservatism. The real conservative looks 
ahead and prepares for the inevitable. He forestalls revolution by 
securing, in due time, sufficient amplitude for the national vibrations. 
He is a wrong-headed statesman who imposes his notions, however 
right in the abstract, on a nation unprepared for them. He is no 
statesman at all who, without seeking to interpret and guide it in 
advance, merely waits for the more or less coarse expression of the 
popular will, and then constitutes himself its vehicle. Untimeliness 
is sure to be the characteristic of the work of such a statesman. In 
virtue of the position which he occupies, his knowledge and insight 
ought to be in advance of the public knowledge and insight ; and his 
action, in like degree, ought to precede and inform public action. This 
is what I want my Sabbatarian friends to bear in mind. If they look 
abroad from the vantage-ground which they occupy, they can hardly 
fail to discern that the intellect of this country is gradually rang- 
ing itself upon our side. Statesmen, clergymen, philosophers, and 
moralists are joining our standard. Whether, therefore, those to 
whom I appeal hear, or whether they forbear, we are sure to unlock, 
for the public good, the doors of the museums and galleries which 
we have purchased, and for the maintenance of which we pay. _ But 
I would have them not only prepare for the coming change, but 
to aid and further it by anticipation. They will thus, in a new 
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fashion, ‘dish the Whigs,’ prove themselves men of foresight and 
common sense, and obtain a fresh lease of the respect of the com- 
munity. 

As the years roll by, the term ‘ materialist’ will lose more and 
more of its evil connotation ; for it will be more and more seen and 
acknowledged, that the true spiritual nature of man is bound up with 
his material condition. Wholesome food, pure air, cleanliness—hard 
work if you will, but also fair rest and recreation—these are necessary 
not only to physical but to spiritual well-being. The seed of the 
spirit is cast in vain amid stones and thorns, and thus your best 
utterances become idle words when addressed to the acclimatised 
inhabitants vf our slums and alleys. Drunkenness ruins the substratum 
of resolution. The physics of the drunkard’s brain are incompatible 
with moral strength. Here your first care ought to be to cleanse 
and improve the organ. Break the sot’s associations ; change his 
environment ; alter his nutrition; displace his base imaginations by 
thoughts drawn from the purer sources which we seek to render 
accessible to him. For two centuries, I am told, the Scottish 
clergy have proclaimed walking on Sunday to be an act of ‘ heaven- 
daring profaneness—an impious encroachment on the inalienable pre- 
rogative of the Lord God.’ Such language is now out of date. If 
we could establish Sunday tramways between our dens of filth and 
iniquity and the nearest green fields, we should, in so doing, be 
preaching a true gospel. And not only the denizens of our slums, 
but the proprietors of our factories and counting-houses, might, 
perhaps, be none the worse for an occasional excursion in the com- 
pany of those whom they employ. A most blessed influence would 
also be shed upon the clergy if they were enabled from time 
to time to change their ‘sloth urbane’ for healthy action on heath 
or mountain. Baxter was well aware of the soothing influence 
of fields, and countries, and walks and gardens, on a fretted 
brain. Jeremy Taylor showed a profound knowledge of human 
nature when he wrote thus :—‘It is certain that all which can 
innocently make a man cheerful, does also make him charitable. 
For grief, and age, and sickness, and weariness, these are peevish 
and troublesome; but mirth and cheerfulness are content, and 
civil, and compliant, and communicative, and love to do good, 
and swell up to felicity only upon the wings of charity. Upon this 
account, here is pleasure enough for a Christian at present; and if 
a facete discourse, and an amicable friendly mirth, can refresh the 
spirit and take it off from the vile temptation of peevish, despairing, 
uncomplying melancholy, it must needs be innocent and commend- 
able.’ I do not know whether you ever read Thomas Hood’s ‘ Ode to 
Rae Wilson,’ with an extract from which I will close this address. 
Hood was a humorist, and to some of our graver theologians might: 
appear a mere feather-head. But those who have read his more 
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serious works will have discerned in him a vein of deep poetic pathos. 
I hardly know anything finer than the apostrophe in which he turns 


from those 


That bid you baulk 
A Sunday walk, 
And shun God’s work as you should shun your own; 


to the deseription of what Sunday might be, and is, to him who is 
competent to enjoy it aright. 
Thrice blessed, rather, is the man, with whom 
The gracious prodigality of nature, 
The balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 
The bounteous providence in ev'ry feature, 
Recall the good Creator to his creature, 
Making all earth a fane, all heav’n its dome! 
To Ais tuned spirit the wild heather-bells 
Ring Sabbath Imells ; 
The jubilate of the soaring lark 
Is chant of clerk ; 
For choir, the thrush and the gregarious linnet ; 
The sod’s a cushion for his pious want ; 
And, consecrated by the heav’n withia it, 
The sky-blue pool, a font. 
Each cloud-capp’d mountain is a holy altar ; 
An organ breathes in every grove; 
And the full heart's a Psalter, 
Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love ! 
Joun TYNDALL. 














EVILS OF COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


For several years past education has been a leading subject of dis- 
cussion ; thrust out of its place now and then by a war or a treaty, 
but always coming again to the front when the superseding excite- 
ment has subsided. By this time, it might be thought, every 
question connected with education ought to be settled, and the whole 
subject exhausted; but, so far from this being the case, a great deal 
has been unsettled, and what has been already done requires a great 
deal more to complete it. Old systems have been broken up, and 
order has not yet been elicited from their elements. 

The great motive power by which recent changes have been 
effected is the action of Government : which, till of late years, exercised 
no influence on education, except through universities and other 
learned bodies, whose degrees or other testimonials were essential to 
certain offices. Now, however, Government acts directly on elemen- 
tary education, and indirectly on higher education. In the former, 
it has created a system of great magnitude, administered by a class 
of teachers called forth by it. On the latter, it has acted by creating 
standards as qualifications for various offices in its gift. The great 
engine by which it works is examination, which is of two kinds, high 
pressure or competitive, and low pressure or qualifying. The develop- 
ment of this engine in power has been one of the most remarkable 
features of our time. It began, no doubt, as a humble attendant on 
teaching, to test the soundness of the instruction and the diligence of 
the disciple, but it has grown to giving laws both to the teacher 
and the taught. There can be little doubt that Cambridge was the 
scene of its first departure from its original humble functions. 
There, about the middle of the last century, the system of com- 
petition for mathematical honours began. The competition, how- _ 
ever, at first, was hot by examination as at present conducted, but by 
disputation in the schools, a method the memory of which survives 
in the names ‘ Wrangler’ and ‘ Moderator.’ By degrees, however, 
questions to be solved on paper were introduced, and gradually 
superseded the disputations; which, being reduced to a mere form, 
were abolished in 1838. By this time the examination system had 
been applied to classics as well as mathematics, and, in fact, had 
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become the chief factor in the distributing of all the prizes of the 
university and the sole dispenser of its testimonials. Examination, 
in fact, had developed into a power. It gave a stimulus of the 
strongest kind to study, and gave a character and direction to 
teaching. It enlisted ambition in the service of learning, and made 
students for love—not of knowledge but distinction. The benefit to 
learning was not unmixed. The crowd who flocked to the shrine 
were not all true worshippers ; and the love of learning for its own 
sake was often overpowered in the few who had it, by the superior 
force of the secondary motive. Moreover, the teacher was subjected 
to the same influence as the student. He was tempted to teach, not 
in order that his pupil might know, but that he might get marks: 
not that his knowledge might be sound and deep, but that it might 
be producible on demand. And the teacher soon found that know- 
ledge need not be deep or even sound in order to be readily producible, 
nay, even that thorough teaching was often pains thrown away for 
examination purposes. Hence originated ‘ cram ’—i.e. teaching with 
a view to a specific examination alone, of various degrees of literary 
dishonesty, but in all cases aiming at passing off a counterfeit instead 
of real knowledge. Nor was this the only evil of the ascendency of 
examinations. The stimulus to learning, though powerful, was very 
unequal in its action. It urged the willing to work beyond their 
strength, to the injury of health and brain, but scarcely influenced 
the dull and idle at all, except when the ordeal was just impending. 
Thus its power was so distributed as to be too great in one case and 
too small in another. It killed or disabled promising students, but 
would only make dunces work by the imminence of disgrace. It thus 
proved to be an instrument of indisputable power, but with the very 
serious drawback that it could not be relied on to do the work that 
was wanted, while it was apt to do much that was not wanted and was 
positively mischievous. While, however, its use was restricted to 
the universities, its range was comparatively small, and the ease of its 
application made it popular with teachers, while the brilliancy of its 
results shut men’s eyes to its failures and to the mischief which it 
was doing. Lists of successful candidates for honours supplied a 
tangible testimonial of efficiency; while no record appeared of brains 
or energy exhausted, of all the zest taken out of learning by its forced 
acquirement, of intellectual indigestion of knowledge acquired for 
distinction, but perfectly useless in after-life: effects to one or other 
of which it is due that the place in the honour list is often the 
last distinction acquired in life. And there was no list of those who 
had perished by the way, or had dropped out of the running, more or 
less damaged by the killing pace. 

Things being so, it is not wonderful that the range of examina- 
tions should have been extended. The first great extension was, I 
believe, to the Indian Civil Service. That service was at the time 
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the most highly paid in the world, and, to men of enterprise, one of 
the most attractive. In it a young man began with an income much 
larger than the average income of clergymen, and might attain to 
the post of proconsul over a territory larger than Great Britain. The 
service was a close one. The appointments were in the gift of the 
Directors of the East India Company, and of the Government for 
the time being. They were as much out of the reach of the general 
public as partnerships in the great mercantile houses. Much the 
greatest number of them were bestowed on the sons, nephews, cousins, 
and political friends of the Directors. There were two objections to 
this system : first, that it narrowed the selection for offices for which 
it was important to secure the best ability of the country ; secondly, 
that offices essentially public in their character were disposed of as if 
they belonged to private firms; so that both the service suffered, and 
the public were aggrieved at being shut out. Lord Macaulay, there- 
fore, found willing listeners when he proposed to throw open this 
great service to public competition; nor were there any material 
objections to the mode of competition by examination which he pro- 
posed, supported as the proposal was by his usual brilliant style of 
reasoning. If, he argued, the . prizes offered by the universities in 
the shape of honours and fellowships attract all the best ability of the 
country to contest them, how much more will places with incomes. of 
thousands for hundreds at the universities, and dignities with which 
none but the highest in this country can compete, tempt the flower of 
English youth? And so the change was made. The pleasant family 


arrangement was put an end to. Haileybury disappeared. The com- 


petition wallah came on the stage. In one point Lord Macaulay’s 
anticipations were not realised. The first rank of university men 
were not tempted away from Alma Mater by the dazzle of oriental 
wealth and grandeur. The competence which, at the least, such men 
eould reckon upon at home outweighed the promise of riches in the 
torrid zone. But, with this exception, things happened exactly 
according to expectation. Candidates eagerly came forward, and 
great competition made a high standard attainable. Of the result, 
as far as regards India, different opinions have been put forth. The 
laudator temporis acti accuses the wallah of being no gentleman, of 
not being able to ride, of being fussy and bumptious, but I do not 
know that any fault has been found with his work. On the other 
hand, officials of the old school who have had wallahs under them 
have cordially acknowledged their ability and usefulness ; and it is 
certain that the competition has put an end to a class of civilians 
who used to be called ‘ Company’s hard bargains.’ 

On the whole, it is not to be wondered at that the plan of selec- 
tion for offices by competitive examination has been extended, as it 
now has, to all branches of the public service. It has some very 
powerful recommendations, the simplicity and ease of its application, 
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the exemption it offers from the difficulties of patronage and the evils 
of jobbery, the fairness with which it throws open the public service 
to the whole country, and the wide area from which it is able to 
select. With this strong list of advantages, the position of the ex- 
amination system might well be supposed to be impregnable, and it 
might be thought to savour of presumption even to hint at doubts of 
its perfection ; but it must be remembered that the desideratum in 
appointing to public offices is not primarily to extinguish nepotism 
and jobbery, or to be fair to all classes, still less to make the selection 
as easy as possible, but to get the best men for the services to be per- 
formed. The real inquiry, then, is how far the examination system 
accomplishes this, and this inquiry I shall venture to make. 

There is a tacit assumption, and a very natural one, that the 
numerical results obtained by marks are evidence of scientific accuracy. 
Hence it is inferred that, given a place to be filled up, you have only 
to institute a competitive examination, and you will get, with the 
certainty of Euclid, a list of candidates in exact order of fitness. No 
one, perhaps, would seriously argue for absolute certainty, but I feel 
sure that the idea of mathematical exactness does to an unsuspected 
extent influence public opinion in the matter, whereas, in fact, 
mathematical processes extend no farther than the correct adding up 
of the marks and producing an exact total. That total is only the 
summing up of a number of decisions, to no one of which can absolute. 
certainty be attributed. A stream cannot rise higher than its source 
The aggregate judgment cannot be more reliable than the individual 
judgments. Fifty worthless judgments cannot make up one sound — 
one, and yet, in the form of a numerical result, they may count as 
one. In practice, so far from any given total of marks representing 
absolute merit, I believe that no one who knows anything practically 
about examinations will deny that, in a dozen different examinations 
of the same candidates by the same examiners, and in the same sub- 
jects, itis highly improbable that any two lists should give exactly 
the same order. I think, therefore, that examinations are generally 
taken for more than they are worth. They have their value, but it 
obviously depends on the right interpretation and correct apprecia- 
tion of their results. It ought to be clearly ascertained what their 
province is, what qualifications they are capable of eliciting, what 
are the sources of error to which they are liable, and what is the limit 
of such errors. 

An investigation of this kind would show the causes of many 
disappointments occasioned by a blind reliance on examinations, and 
which have sometimes induced an equally unfounded depreciation of 
them. People meet a senior wrangler in society, wonder he is not a 
brilliant talker, or a man of universal accomplishment, and straight- 
way conclude that there is. nothing in being senior wrangler at all. 
They might as well. find fault with him for not being able to talk 
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Chinese. A high classman makes a bad schoolmaster or a bad man 
of business, and people set down a university class asa sham. That 
is simply because they are ignorant of what a university class repre- 
sents. If I may venture to.express my own opinion on a subject of 
such extent and difficulty, I should say that the province of examina- 
tions is restricted to testing knowledge, and the ready producing of 
knowledge, that they have comparatively small means of eliciting 
original ability, still less of appraising capacity of mind; and no 
means at all of ascertaining the balance of the mental powers or the 
soundness of the judgment. Bacon says, in a well-known passage, 
‘Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man.’ I think examinations test all these qualifications with 
regard to the subjects examined in. The man who succeeds in ex- 
aminations has quickness in acquiring, memory for retaining, and 
readiness in producing knowledge ; but he may be altogether deficient 
in reflection, in grasp of mind, in judgment, in weight of character. 
The man he outstrips may be one whose faculties are not so flexible, 
aud therefore will not take training so well, who thinks too much to 
acquire knowledge rapidly, who refuses to accept other men’s views 
without verifying them for himself, who, when he has acquired know- 
ledge, is awkward at producing it, and has none of the tact which 
makes the most of what it possesses, and instinctively avoids exposure 
of ignorance ; who, in fact,.is too truthful and straightforward to 
wite what he is not sure of, and is above making random shots. 
The first man has probably reached his highest point. The second 
may have a long period of development before him. In that case, 
the former is like a small vessel full, the latter like a large vessel 
with much space still to be occupied. The examination test gives 
only the amount, not the capacity. In such a case, after-life will 
almost certainly reverse the verdict. / It appears to me that the ex- 
amination system tends to select minds acute rather than deep, 
active rather than powerful, and the worst is that the heavier metal, 
being generally more slow in development, is apt to be left in the 
background. I believe that, under a competitive system, some of 
our best Indian administrators not only might not, but could not, 
have been selected. 

I bring, therefore, this very serious charge against the system ; 
that, though it undoubtedly gives a high average of talent and 
attainment, yet it has a direct tendency to exclude an important and 
valuable class of minds—powerful, capacious, and capable of great 
after-development. 

Another charge is that it tends to. exclude candidates who may 
have special qualifications for the service required, but whose minds, 
often on that very account, are not correspondingly developed in 
other subjects of instruction. The very merits of such candidates 
stand in their way. Again, an examination is quite incapable of 
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detecting a disqualification in other than the subjects with which it 
deals. It is unable to report on temper, courage, energy, decision, 
influence over others. It can only pronounce on the intellect, and, 
as I have tried to show, by no means perfectly on that. It is quite a 
possible case ‘that the rigid rule of marks may compel the rejection 
of a man who is exactly what is wanted, in favour of one who has 
neither aptitude nor moral fitness for the service required. 

If I am right in what I have said, I have shown that competitive 
examinations fail directly, to a serious extent, in the functions which 
they are credited with fulfilling. I bring another charge against 
them—that they have an indirect and very injurious effect on those 
who come under their influence. I have already given an outline of 
this evil, affecting both the mind of the student and the character of 
his studies. The mind is improperly treated. Instead of being 
trained by a course calculated to draw out and develop its powers, it is 
charged with instruction designed for an immediate purpose. It is 
as if you gave boys regular athletic training, such as is given to men 
before a boat-race ; or a more exact analogy would be that of fattening 
animals for a show. You sacrifice the permanent condition for an 
immediate object. And this is the case even when the instruction is 
judiciously given. But there is every temptation to give it in- 
judiciously. The object is to put into the mind as much as it will 
hold for a time. Whether it holds all or any afterwards, does not 
signify. But it isno more a good thing to put into the mind as 
much as it can hold than to put into the body as much as it can eat. 
Knowledge requires to be digested just as food does; and the power 
of digestion is limited. But with the prize of a competitive exami- 
nation in view, both teacher and pupil are tempted to transgress this 
limit. And the effect is analogous on the mind to what it is on the 
body. The mental powers become impaired. The effect is not 
obvious, because mental health is not tested at once by sensation like 
bodily health ; but a result is apt to ensue which was thus enunciated 
by an experienced Cambridge tutor. ‘Ifa man works ten hours a 
day, when he has only the capacity to work eight, he will soon 
require ten hours to do what he ought to do in eight.’ And the 
work done is affected as well as the mind. The knowledge acquired 
is apt to be crude, ill-understood, retained mostly by force of 
memory, and, in nine cases out of ten, regarded by its possessor with 
disgust, like a burden borne with difficulty, which he only longs to lay 
down. If he had original taste for the subjects of instruction, the 
forcing system has destroyed it, and one of the happiest images 
presented to his mind is that of making a bonfire of his books. 
But the temptation to overdo study is by no means the worst to 
which he and his teacher are exposed. The attempt todo too much, 
if not wise, is honest ; but, with examination instead of education in 
view, the transition is. easy to getting up only those parts of a 
subject which are likely to pay, and leaving out the rest. This is 
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the first downward step—the first deviation from strict literary 
honesty. ‘Facilis descensus Averni.’ First, the book marked by 
the coach R (read) and O (omit), then speculation as to the 
questions likely to be set, then getting up such questions just before 
the examination, and, lastly, learning by heart answers to questions 
in subjects unread. Such is the course from slight obliquity to gross 
fraud, and the descent is so gradual that it is to be feared its lowest 
stage is not uncommonly reached, and, what is worse, justified. The 
honesty of it, however, is much the same as if, in a competition of 
gardens, cultivators were to stick in flowers without roots, just before 
the inspection, in the hope that the judges would not detect the 
cheat. 

The code of the examination system is too much like that which 
is found in bad schools, where the authorities are regarded as natural 
enemies, and everything considered fair against them. To give an 
examiner an unduly favourable impression is considered not only 
venial but meritorious—a feat to be proud of. Perhaps it might be 
thought a little too strong to get up answers in subjects which had 
not been studied at all, but to speculate so successfully on the idio- 
syncrasies of an examiner as to make a much better show than if 
another person had examined, is regarded as a great accomplishment. 


‘A tutor who enables his pupils to do this is sure of areputation. How- 


ever, I pass by the moral aspect. My point is that the character of 
the instruction is deteriorated. A subject got up to suit a particular 
examiner is still worse than one got up for examination purposes 
generally. The knowledge must be still more partial and ill-assorted. 
And to work for a low aim degrades the intellect as much as working 
for a high aim exalts it. 

The above remarks apply to competitive examinations generally. 
But there is another evil belonging to them as at present conducted, 
and that is, the dislocation of the higher education of the country. 
The old course was through the Public School to the University. The 
University gave the standard towards which all tuition worked, 
whether public or private. Nowa different standard is set up for 
the Army, the Navy, the Civil Service at home and in India. You 
send your son to a public school, at great expense, and when you wish 
him to compete for any of these appointments you find he is quite 
unqualified, and that you have to send him to a special instructor at 
still greater cost. The natural tendency is to induce parents to send 
their sons to the special instructor from the first. Now the public- 
school system may or may not be the best ; but, if it is set aside, it 
ought to be on the merits of the case, not by a side wind, through 
bringing in the interest of parents as an inducement. The public 
school offers not instruction only, but training for the mind, the 
character, and it may be added for the body also. It undertakes to 
educate, in the full sense of the word. The majority of Englishmen 
believe it does educate. The special instructor, not to use the odious 
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name ‘ crammer,’ does not undertake to educate, only to prepare for 
certain examinations. In one well-known case, certainly, he disclaims 
all moral charge of his pupils. In no case can the parent have the 
kind of guarantee that he has in the known high character of a public 
school. Therefore, a system which takes away pupils from public 
schools and consigns them to special instructors, substitutes particu- 
lar teaching for education, and does this in opposition to all the 
established ideas on the subject, without any new principle to justify 
such a proceeding. It supersedes the whole existing machinery of 
education by a new system which does not even attempt to cover the 
whole ground, or even the most important part of it. If the competitive 
system is to continue, it ought at least to be brought into harmony 
with the educational system of the country, or that system ought to 
be brought into harmony with it. The discrepancy between the two 
is an intolerable evil. I remember an example of the same kind of 
difficulty in elementary education. There was a national school near 
one of our large dockyards, in which were appointments much sought 
after, to which boys were admitted by competitive examination. For 
a long time this caused the withdrawal of boys from the school, just 
as they were beginning to get on, in order to be sent to crammers for 
the dockyard examination. The school, consequently, never made 
progress. It was enough to break the master’s heart. He was not 
daunted, however. He determined to compete with the crammers, 
and succeeded so well that, in time, the appointments were all gained 
by his boys. In this case it was obviously necessary for the school to 
adapt itself to the examinations, but, in the case of higher education, 
there could not be so simple a solution of the difficulty, as the whole 
body of public schools and universities could hardly be expected to 
bend to the judgment of the persons, however able, who are charged 
with the competitive examinations. It would be strange, indeed, 
however, if a conference of the best authorities could not lay down a 
regular and uniform scheme of first-grade education. I know that 
some of the public schools have what they call a ‘modern side,’ in 
which the studies are arranged with a view to the various: examina- 
tions ; but, as far as I have seen, this department occupies an inferior 
rank, and I cannot see that it has, in any degree, superseded special 
instructors. Ifthe examinations were of a professional character, it 
might be impossible to dispense with special teaching, but they are 
mainly on subjects of general education, professional teaching being 
left to be given after selection. There is no kind of reason, therefore, 
why the public schools should not do all that is required. 

This, however, would only mitigate the evils of the competitive 
system, not remove them. There would still be the excessive and 
unhealthy stimulus of the unripe intellect, the constant worry and 
excitement on the nerves, and, after all, the selection liable to serious 
error. These are evils inherent in competition, and therefore it is in 
competitive examinations mainly that they are found. They do not 
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belong at all to the same extent to examinations which are not com- 
petitive, but are only tests of a certain standard of knowledge. The 
object, then, is to get rid of the competitive element as far as possible. 
It cannot be eliminated altogether, if selection is to be made by ex- 
amination, because the number of candidates attaining a fixed stan- 
dard is always likely to be greater than that of the vacancies for 
which they apply, unless the standard is unreasonably and injuriously 
high. It is to be feared that the office of selection, even from quali- 
fied candidates, cannot be trusted to patronage, however closely 
guarded, for in this bad world, private interests can never be kept in 
due subordination to the public welfare. 

But there is no reason why the competitive element should not be 
reduced into a much smaller compass than it occupies at present, 
keeping it entirely to the office of selection. Let a qualifying exam- 
ination first determine all who have reached the required standard. 
Then let there be a competition between the qualified candidates, not 
in the same subjects over again, or in book knowledge at all, but in 
some exercise which tests power and originality as well as readiness. 
There are several tests one or more of which I should myself apply if 
I wanted to make a selection for an important post: a paper of 
mathematical problems, an abstract from memory of a narrative, a 
viva voce translation of an easy passage of Latin or French, an original 
essay on some subject suitable to the post in question. Other tests 
would suggest themselves to experienced examiners. Such a mode 
of proceeding would reduce competition to a minimum, and would 
produce better results than those of the examinations now in use. 

As to qualifying examinations, in order to take them completely 
out of the hands of special trainers, I would extend the practice 
already established for elementary schools, of standards fixed by 
authority. This would, in fact, be filling up the interval between 
the highest standard of the elementary school and the university 
degree. A certain standard should be fixed as a qualification for 
each office, and then the selection made by a competition such as I 
have sketched out. The education of the country would imme- 
diately fall into regular lines, and schools would adapt themselves to 
the authorised requirements. We should not—nor do I wish we 
should—arrive at the synchronism of the French Lycées, so that a 
watch regulated to Greenwich time would at once indicate the 
study in which at that moment all the higher youth of the country 
was engaged, but we should gain tests by which parents would be 
enabled to judge of their sons’ educational progress—an advantage 
the want of which is now sorely felt. We should have education a 
steady process, instead of a fever. We should have the brains of the 
rising generation judiciously cultivated, instead of being forced into 
premature development and used up before the work of life begins. 


A. R. Grant. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSERVATISM. 


Mopern sociology is never weary of teaching us how like is the body 
politic to the body of the individual; it insists even that such like- 
ness means a real sameness in character. With the truth of this last 
doctrine we are not concerned here ; but whether or no it expresses a 
literal fact, it points out, at all events, a very suggestive analogy. 
Life is in each case a process of constant change. In each case, when 
the body is healthy, this process is more or less an unconscious one ; 
it calls attention to itself when its working is uneasy or hindered. 
Then the head aches; then the heart palpitates. Applying the same 
metaphor to the England of this year, we may say that it has been 
suffering from a fit of political palpitation. It has heard its heart 
beating; it has been fluttered, breathless, nervous, and has been 
divided pretty equally between fear and hope. Such symptoms as 
these need not of necessity portend any great crisis; but they at least 
suggest anxiety, even if they do not inspire it. They bring to the 
surface some of the deepest questions as to society and civilisation— 
on what basis they rest, and of what developments they are capable. 
Unfortunately, however, the very circumstances that give these 
questions their interest tend to hinder their being discussed fruit- 
fully. In the heat of party warfare, when men are perforce busy with 
details, they have little time to be mindful of what seem to be ab- 
stract principles. It is true indeed that they have to make constant 
appeals to these; but they make them in haste, without leisure for 
calm reflection, and the more eager they grow in their arguments, the 
less clear they grow as to the final points they are arguing for. 
Rarely, I think, has this been so clearly shown as it has in certain 
quarters since the meeting of the present Parliament. All parties 
perhaps have been to some degrees examples of it; but there is one in 
particular which has been so most conspicuously. The party I speak 
of is that of the advanced Radicals. I am writing now in no sec- 
tarian spirit, and I wish to say nothing that may seem offensive to any 
one; but, so far as the bare facts go that I am alluding to, the advanced 
Radicals will be the last people todeny them. It is not only a matter 
of notoriety with the public, it is a matter of pride with themselves, 
that they have broached certain doctrines, proposed certain measures, 
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and tried to excite certain hopes in the people, which have seemed to 
more moderate men to be little short of revolutionary, and not only | 
to threaten the present constitution of England, but also the struc- | 
ture of all human civilisation. 

Such alarm as this may very likely be excessive, and that for two 
reasons. In the first place, the proposals in question may be less wild 
than they are supposed to be; in the second place, they may be more 
impracticable. But in any case the alarms are real; they are felt 
by many people, and they have received loud public utterance. This 
alone would make it worth our while to consider them ; but they have 
another claim on our notice besides their inherent weightiness. If 
they are not in themselves a very profitable consideration, they may 
at least serve to force on us considerations. that are -profitable. 
Because our house trembles, it need not be about to fall; yet it may 
be good that we are led by its trembling to examine what ground it 
stands upon, what its structure is, what strains it will bear, and what 
strains are at all likely to be put uponit. It is well sometimes to 
dwell at length upon facts which in a common way we suppose that 
we take for granted. There are circumstances in the lives of nations, 
as in the lives of men, which suddenly give to platitudes all the sting of 
truths ; and there are such circumstances in the life of England now. 
They consist in the present fortunes of the advanced Radical party. 

The importance of that party I have no wish to exaggerate—a 
thing very often and very easily done—but its importance is still 
considerable, though not of the kind perhaps that its sanguine mem- 
bers think. Locally it may be scattered, numerically it may be weak, 
and intellectually it may not be wise; but for all this it has acquired 
a great prestige for itself, and to a certain extent it has caught the 
popular ear. It has done this, too, in a somewhat singular way. It 
has enlisted in its behalf a number of the vague superstitions which 
have been gathering during the present century on the ground left 
vacant by religion; and these, though originating with those who 
wished them true, are not without power over many who wish them 
false. Embodying at first but the hopes of their ardent apostles, they 
now embody the fears of many reluctant proselytes. The nature of 
these superstitions is not very definite, but in a general way it is 
familiar enough to allof us. It consists in a belief, more or less 
hazy, that the process of social change is surely and irresistibly ad- 
vancing us to some democratic consummation. It is being expressed 
constantly with the aid of certain well-worn antitheses, of which the 
favourite perhaps is that of the few, and the many; a day of sure 
abasement being predicted for the former, and a day of exultation of 
some sort for the latter. And all this is being offered and accepted 
as though it were a scientific statement and could be verified by 
scientific methods. We hear of laws, of forces, and of tendencies, 
working, like fate or nature, in the direction spoken of; and the 
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prophets of the movement at once solace themselves, and seek to 
dispirit their adversaries by presenting these forces as certain, inex- 
orable, and irresistible. ‘J¢ will come,’ they delight to say oracu- 
larly ; or ‘It may be delayed, but it cannot be prevented ;’ or, still 
more impressively, ‘ Time is on our side.’ 

Now there are doubtless a number of facts in the present condition 
of things which may seem to justify some such language as this, 
and to warrant, as the case may be, our being inspired or frightened 
by it. . Doubtless too, apart from seeming, such language really does 
mean something. The important question is, what? and how much? 
Things, we all know, are changing ; changing they always have been; 
and we all know that they can never be kept stationary. What we 
do not know is, if change in the democratic direction is more inevi- 
table than in any other ; we do not know definitely what the democratic 
ideal is; we do not know the side results that would follow on our 
near approach to it. 

Questions like these may seem too vague and abstract to have any 
immediate or any practical import; but this is not so, They only 
sound vague when they are being briefly stated. If we examine them 
more closely, they resolve themselves into definite problems; and 
.these, though so far abstract that they deal with human nature in 
general, not with the details of any special portion of history, have 
yet an application instant and obvious to the present condition 
of England and the events of the present year. My meaning in 
another moment will be sufficiently unambiguous, as I shall begin with 
mentioning some of the special events in question, and go on from 
these to the general principles that are involved in them. But let me 
first say a word or two as to what the relation is between the know- 
ledge of such general principles and the practical skill and judg- 
ment that deals with the concrete cases. 

To men brought up amongst politics, and who approach them from 
their practical side; there are few sights so ridiculous as the professor 
turned politician. Carefully thought-out theories, and quick practical 
sagacity, the insight that comes of thought, and the insight that 
comes of action, are apt to seem to the common sense of many of us 
not to be really each other’s proper complements, but to be mutually 
exclusive, and in a kind of bizarre contrast. To call a man a 
theorist or an academic politician is, with many people, to call him 
incapable or dangerous—to dismiss him as an imbecile, or to assail 
him as an incendiary. And in this view of the matter there is a 
certain amount of truth. For a successful politician two things are 
needed—one a general knowledge of the human character and the 
laws of human society; the other a special knowledge of certain 
times and places, and of the special characters of special bodies of men. 
Now a certain amount of the general knowledge needed comes by 
education, we might almost say by instinct, to all of us; but prac- 
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tical sagacity, and a power to manage others, come only to few, and 
that through a special training. Now itis precisely this training that 
the academic politician lacks, and he is therefore at complete dis- 
advantage when compared with practical men. For he at his best 
does but excel the others in a knowledge which they too are to some 
extent masters of, whereas they excel him in being masters of what 
he is wanting in altogether. But though to generalise upon human 
nature and politics, and to formulate the logic of common sense and 
experience, does not fit a man, by itself, to become in his own person 
a politician, it is none the less important that this common sense 
should be organised. Political philosophy has the same relation to 
politics that political economy has to business; and there are crises 
when the general truths of the thinker may have instant 2nd incal- 
culable effect on the conduct of men of action. The politicians who 
assimilate them may themselves become thinkers, though the 
thinkers who discovered them may not become politicians; and it is 
not too much to say of the England of the present moment that 
there are certain general truths with regard to human nature and 
civilisation which, if once fully recognised by politicians and the 
public, would make each of our moderate parties better understand 
the other, and prevent our extreme parties being listened to any 
longer by any one. 

Three special questions are at present before the public, and are 
still matters of keen popular interest, which will at once lead us to the 
general truths I speak of. The first of these questions is the relation 
of landlord to tenant; the second is the relation of the constituen- 
cies to the members elected by them; the third is the raison @étre of 
a class of hereditary legislators. With regard to all three opposite 
sides have been taken; and with regard to all three we are still 
hearing doctrines of the most radical if not of the most revolu- 
tionary kind. The Irish Disturbance Bill still finds defenders, who, 
even if they think that it was faulty in its details, are unable to 
see that it was the least unsound in principle. The House of Lords, 
though not practically threatened, is still audibly hissed and cackled 
against ; anda new theory has been broached as to the House of 
Cammons, that its function is not to make laws for the people, but to 
register and to formulate the laws that the people make. 

I propose to take for a text the above three questions, and, 
noting the various views that our rival parties hold; about them, 
to inquire how these are related to general facts and principles, 
what it is in the long run that each party is contending for, what 
is the strength that each party relies upon, what part each plays in 
the structure of society and civilisation. 

The typical character of the questions must be at once apparent. 
They are concrete examples of the cldest of social paradoxes—in- 
equality of wealth, inequality of rank, and the obedience to the few 
3D2 
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of the many ; and they are bringing them all before us in a distinct 
and ‘questionable shape.’ In these three inequalities is the sum and 
substance of all that modern Radicalism is supposed to war against ; 
and its call to arms seems at once just and irresistible. Why should 
the many toil for and obey the few? On what grounds is such an 
arrangement defensible ? and why do the mass of men any longer 
tolerate it? What the few have to defend is only the cause of selfish- 
ness, and. they have only weakness to defend it with. What the 
many have to win is the welfare of all mankind, and it is surely self- 
evident that they have enough strength for winning it. Such argu- 
ments are old and obvious. They stare us in the face each time we 
look at society; they have been stated on every side of us, and in 
every kind of way—in prose and in verse, and with every degree of 


emphasis. 
Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay you low ? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear ? 


Wherefore, bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge, 
That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ? 


The seed ye sow another reaps; 
The wealth ye find another keeps ; 
The robes ye weave another wears ; 
The arms ye forge another bears. 


In these lines of Shelley we have the whole case before us. We 
have an eloquent epitome of the whole appeal of Radicalism. And 
yet, obvious and moving as it may well seem to be, it is stiil not 
responded to in any effective way. 

This inevitably leads us to certain further considerations. Since 
the Radical cause has apparently so much strength and so much 
reason on its side, and yet, in spite of this, is still baffled and power- 
less, we cannot but suspect that the state of things assailed by it has 
some secret fitness, if not some secret necessity, which our current 
Radicalism has neither seen nor reckoned with. No moderate 
man, indeed, can doubt that such is the case ; and to reaffirm it as a 
generality would be nothing but a useless truism. What I am about to 
attempt is something more than generalities. I propose to examine, 
_ with what accuracy may be possible, the chief facts in the constitution 
of human nature which cause inequalities apparently so unjust and so 
precarious, or which insure their again appearing should they be for 
a time obliterated. I propose to examine how far these inequalities 
are permanent, and what depends upon their permanence ; and how 
much of what men fear or value will be gained or lost by any possible 
modifications of them. 
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First, then, it will be well to remember this—that whatever insti- 
tutions exist at any given time, exist only because the national 
strength supports them. Let them be never so unjust or unpopular, 
this is still the truth. My meaning can be illustrated by a very near 

example. It was said not long since by one of our Liberal news- 
papers that the House of Lords existed only on sufferance. Now, if 

the writer meant that the House of Lords was a cipher—that, except in 

name, it had ceased to exist already—from his own point of view this 
would doubtless be true enough. But the exact reverse was the case. 
He was attacking the Lords because they used their authority, not 

sneering at them because they had lost it; and what he meant to 
convey was, that in their present unpopular use of it they were borne 
with only out of a species of good nature or apathy. The people, he 
implied, could at any moment make them powerless, and were ready 
at any moment to do so. The idea at the back of this language is a 
very simple and a very striking one. It is the physical strength of 
the millions of the people, and the physical weakness of the few hun- 
dreds of the peerage. But this appeal in imagination to the physical 
strength of numbers is altogether misleading, and leaves out of count 
the most important part of the question. Such strength is only 
strong in proportion as it is rightly organised, and in proportion as 
circumstances sting men into making use of it. ‘I could write,’ 
said Tom Hood, ‘as fine plays as Shakespeare’s, if I only had the mind; 
but the worst of it is, I never have the mind.’ And precisely the same 
thing may be said at any time of the people. They can always do 
anything if they only have the mind to do it. But in that ¢f is con- 
tained all the difficulty. The fact is that they rarely have the mind, 
and there are only rare circumstances under which they possibly can 
have it. A certain amount of fierce excitement is necessary, and 
such excitement cannot be produced at will. It needs for producing 
it some strong external stimulus, such as want or insult, which can 
never be self-applied. The physical strength of the individual, still 
more the strength of the multitude, depends practically on a number 
of alien causes. Strength, even in the individual, depends on 
conditions that are not physical. It depends on the presence or the 
absence of motive ; it depends on knowledge and on ignorance. Let 
me be never so much stronger than another man, I cannot knock him 
down unless he gives me sufficient reason for doing so. It is not 
that I will not ; it is literally that I cannot. If Iimagine ignorantly 
that by some great exertion on my part I can gain some great advan- 
tage, my ignorance gives me a strength that would else be absolutely 
wanting tome. If I imagine death is behind me, I become physically 
more capable of running. A strong man may be ready to fight when 
he is angry; but if there is nothing to make him angry, he is as inca- 
pable as a coward. Strength that is not available is strength that is non- 
existent. In the case of the multitude this is still mofe apparent. To 
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make the multitude strong against existing institutions, we need, 
besides motive, organisation and leadership; and to make these latter 
possible, the motive must be of some given intensity. For a rebellion 
or revolution, whichever we please to call it, the first requisite is univer- 
sal discontent, and discontent of a given temperature. If it falls short 
of that temperature, it will no more generate the force required than 
water, though nearly boiling, will work a steam-engine. There is, 
further, this great fact to remember. Such discontent cannot be had 
for the asking. We must all know many men who are discontented 
enough to be miserable, and to wish all their lives they could better 
their own condition; and yet, in spite of all this, they make no effort 
to do so. They long for energy, but no energy comes to them. 
They possess discontent, but they do not possess enough of it. And 
the same is the case with the people. Their discontent must be 
intensified by certain definite causes, and up to a certain point. 

Now here is a subject which, though never yet treated scientifically, 
is yet plainly capable of regular scientific treatment. What are those 
causes which such discontent is excited by, and what are the laws 
which regulate it? We can only glance at the matter very briefly 
here, but a few rough truths may be readily laid down about it. 
Popular discontent is excited by two causes, and it can no more exist 
without one or other of these than water can boil without a fire to 
boil it. One of these causes is physical suffering, and the other is 
imaginative ambition. We may observe further that between these 
there is this great difference. The latter is more or less under the 
control of rulers ; the former is not so. Physical suffering, when past 
a certain point, gives the strength of despair or madness to those who 
are the victims of it. We cannot so influence men that this shall 
not be so. Ifa man is dying with thirst, he will rave for drink as a 
wild beast does; no education of ours can ever alter that. But, on 
the other hand, though we cannot suppress this physical longing to 
drink, we can prevent men who have beer from being wretched that it 
is not champagne. Such wretchedness as this last is in no way 
natural or necessary. Its source would be not the physical want 
which we cannot modify, but the imaginative ambition which we can. 
Let us presume then in a people so much of well-being, that their 
natural wants and appetites are fairly satisfied—that life, if no great 
pleasure, is at least no pain to them. Their strength in this case, as 
against the existing order of things, depends altogether on their 
imaginative ambition, and the various ways in which it is excited, 
checked, or modified. 

Now the laws by which this ambition acts are, within certain 
limits, very easily ascertainable. Its operation is much the same in 
the multitude as in the individual; only in the former case the am- 
bition needs to be stronger. Now every individual is more or less 
ambitious ; it is one of the commonest of proverbs that no one is quite 
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content. But the ambition that makes discontent a really active 
stimulus has certain strict limitations. It is limited to something 
that is more or less near at hand, or that is at any rate thought to be 
so. And it may be laid down as an axiom in the dynamics of human 
action, that things desirable excite a working wish for them, not in 
proportion to their desirableness, but in proportion to the ease with 
which they seem attainable. Macbeth, at any time of his life, would 
have liked to be a king if he could; but his wish never moved him 
to action till kingship seemed in his grasp. Most country gentle- 
men would be pleased at being made peers; but their way to getting 
the honour must be more or less plain to them. before the want of the 
honour gives them the least uneasiness. Precisely the same thing 
holds good of classes. Their ambition is limited to what seems to be 
near at hand to them. It is no exception to the great law of nature: 
it neither does nor can do anything per saltwm. What thus far has 
excited our discontented workmen has been the wish to be better 
paid labourers, not to be capitalists. What is exciting the classes 
who are at present without the franchise is not the wish to legislate, 
but the wish to vote for legislators. And in all like cases exactly the 
same is true. Even in the wildest revolutions the changes aimed at 
have been gradual: they have only come to be aimed at because they 
have been, or seemed to have been, things not hard to accomplish. 
Remote hopes will no more excite masses than a remote magnet will 
attract steel. 

The power of discontent is thus strictly conditioned through the 
existence of a power its exact opposite—the power of content. Con- 
tent, as a power, is just as real as discontent. It is just as permanent 
a factor in human nature and society. It belongs to each man just 
as surely as does its opposite, and, let him do what he will, he cannot 
escape its influence. It is the tendency of all men and of all bodies 
of men to acquiesce in the larger part of the conditions they are born 
and grow up under, so long as these conditions are at all physically 
tolerable. Nor is this vast force of content really in opposition to the 
force of discontent. It is its complement rather than its antithesis. 
Both of them are equally needful for human welfare; and in so far as 
human welfare has advanced, the two have been fellow-workers, not 
antagonists. Were we all entirely contented, society would be in a 
lethargy ; were we all entirely discontented, it would be in a delirium. 
Without content there could be no order; without discontent there 
could be no progress ; and not only would there be no progress, there 
would be constant retrogression. 
~The existence, the well-being, and the upward growth of society 
depend altogether on the proportion between these two forces. Now 
this proportion is by no means constant; on the contrary, it is always 
fluctuating, and is capable of all kinds of modifications. These modi- 
fications depend upon two things—one is the instinctive common sense 
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of the masses; the other is the influence of the few whom the masses 
accept for leaders. The common sense in question is a restraint rather 
than a stimulus. It rarely initiates movements; its function is to 
check or to modify them. What initiates movements is the insight 
or the ambition of the leaders, and these leaders become powerful 
in proportion as the ends they contemplate can be exhibited or dis- 
guised in a form that shall seem desirable to the masses. The power of 
all leaders, and of all rulers, is derived from the masses and the 
masses only. This is no theoretical opinion ; this is no party symbol. 
It is a simple fact, and it can be denied by no one. Everything is 
literally ‘ broad-based upon the people’s will.’ Only there is this to 
be added, which is too often forgotten—that the will of the people 
is not free. 

An illustration of this may be found at the. present moment in 
Ireland. There we see the working of both the above forces, and the 
method of their working. We see content and discontent each 
equally operative, and each assisting the other. We see the power of 
content in the fact that the Irish peasant, let him be never so desperate, 
is desperate for an ideal state that is in most respects like his real 
one. He is content with squalor and with ignorance, and, within 
limits, with poverty. He has no longing to be able to buy a palace. 
All he wants is to pay no rent for his hovel. On the other hand, we 


see the power of discontent in the fact that, small as in itself this 
desire may seem to be, he is ready to risk his life for the sake of 


gratifying it. Now such discontent is due to two causes, partly to 
physical privation, partly to imaginative ambition ; and it is well to 
note the parts that each of these two plays. The latter would pro- 
bably be powerless without the former; but the former would be easily 
manageable if it were not for the latter. Had the Irish peasantry 
no real distresses to stimulate them, it would be hard for agitators to 
excite them to any agrarian sedition ; but had their distress, on the 
other hand, had no agitators to manipulate it, the discontent it has 
given rise to would have lost more than half its persistency. Be it 
for good or for bad, the political passion of the Irish is due, at the 
present moment, partly indeed to the physical want of the many, but 
far more to the advice and teaching of the few. It is only by this 
latter agency that the natural murmurs caused by a .temporary 
calamity have been turned into a fierce demand for a certain per- 
manent change. Such a change is what the people have come to 
will; but they would not have willed it except under certain con- 
ditions, of which a large part is determined not by themselves, but. 
by their leaders. 

The process by which the popular will is thus directed to change 
is the same in all cases. It consists in presenting the change as a. 
picture that shall excite the popular imagination ; and the picture, to- 
do this, must have two characteristics of which I have already spoken. 
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It must be in itself desirable, and it must be, or it must seem to be, 
near and easy to realise. 

Now, just as the people are contented because their imagination 
is controlled by their instinctive reason, so their reason, when they 
are discontented, is controlled by their imagination. Let them once be 
excited by some vivid ideal, let some improved condition once seem 
really near to them, and their critical common sense for the time 
being leaves them. Thus with the leaders of all great popular move- 
ments there rests an enormous and very special responsibility. 
Changes that to the imagination seem easy to accomplish, and if 
accomplished full of nothing but benefits, may be seen by reason to be 
the exact reverse of this—to be impossible to finish and ruinous to 
attempt. We may indeed say something much stronger than this. 
It may be laid down as a universal truth in politics, that social 
changes are impracticable in proportion as the imagination finds 
them complete and satisfactory. Failure after failure has warned us 
how hopeless it is to realise any Utopia. Attempt after attempt has 
been made, and each has ended in sad or absurd failure. The reason 
of all this lies deep in the nature of things. It lies in the fact that 
the most obvious imperfections in all human societies, or, to speak 
more truly, in all human society, are imperfections inherent naturally 
in the whole social structure. They are like a number of props or 
pillars in a large ball-room, which evidently spoil the dancing, but 
which, if taken away, will let down the ceiling. The first duty, then, 
of the progressive politician is to distinguish, in the social fabric, 
between the defects that are an essential part of its structure and the 
defects that are not,and, however great in themselves the former may 
seem to be, to forbear exciting in the people any hopes of their 
removal. To make this distinction is certainly a very difficult thing ; 
and, with the best intentions, men are continually mistaken about it, 
going too far either one way or theother. We have in this difficulty 
the logical justification of party government. The required judgment 
which it is so hard for one set of men to arrive at, is obtained, with a 
rough accuracy, from the antagonistic judgments of two. The 
function of the Conservatives is to guard the necessary imperfections 
in the social structure, the function of the Liberals to attack the 
curable imperfections. The former have to check the ardour of the 
latter ; the latter has to conquer the jealousy of the former. 

But besides ‘these two parties there is yet a third, which we in 
England now call the Radical. What is the logical function of this, 
and in what relation does it stand to the others? The word Radical- 
ism is used commonly to denote a sort of ardent Liberalism, or else as 
an offensive synonym for Liberalism of any sort. It is not seen generally 
that between the two there is any essential difference—a difference 
not in degree, but in kind and principle. Such, however;“ts most 
emphatically the case. Whereas the logical function of Jiberalism is 
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to improve society, the logical fanction of Radicalism is to destroy it. 
Both parties equally aim at imperfections; but whereas Liberalism 
aims only at removing rubbish and lumber, Radicalism puts its crowbar 
to props and pillars as well. 

It may be said perhaps that this use of the word Radical is an 
entirely arbitrary one. But it is not so, and for this reason. The 
Radical party in England is distinguished by certain marks—by its 
inculcation of certain principles and its advocacy of certain measures : 
and these have all of them one common tendency—the tendency just 
described. They tend not to ameliorate but to destroy society. 

We have had lately one of the clearest illustrations that were ever 
given of where Liberalism ends and Radicalism begins, and how 
easy it is, through ignorance or trepidation, to be hurried over the 
Rubicon that divides the two. I refer to the Irish Disturbance Bill 
of the present Government. The present Government, with all 
honesty of intention, is a strictly Liberal, and in no way a Radical 
one ; and yet the measure in question, though not designed to be so, 
was one of the most radical that it is possible to imagine. This, 
however, though discerned by many, was not by any means self-evident 
upon the surface ; on the contrary, a staunch Conservative might quite 
conceivably have found much to say for it. Let us briefly consider 
it, and the difficulty it was designed to meet. Property in land is of 
all questions the one in which the imperfections necessary to all human 
civilisation become most apparently imperfect and least apparently 
necessary. Let us suppose the case of a poor family who have 
occupied a farm for generations, held of an absentee landlord. Their 
cottage, the hills and fields about them, cannot but seem in a very 
deep sense their property. The cottage is the work of their own 
hands ; it is their industry that has made the fields fertile; and the 
whole spot: is, by countless memories, made a part of their very lives. 
The fact that they occupy this at the pleasure of another—that 
another can tear them, if he pleases, from what is almost one half of 
themselves—seems, at first sight, to be monstrouseven in theory. The 
fact that he actually will do this, if, through no fault of their own, 
they are unable to pay their rent, seems more monstrous still. Rent, 
under such circumstances, comes to seem an extortion—an evil easily 
remediable, and one that ought instantly to be remedied. This is how 
the case appears to the eye of the imagination. The landlord 
assumes the aspect of an oppressor. He is the chief, as Shelley says in 
the lines before quoted, 


Of those stingless drones that spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ; 


and any measure that stops short of the abolition of rent altogether 
may well seem moderate—we might almost say conservative. 
But if we turn from imagination, and examine the case by reason, 
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its entire aspect changes. It is true, indeed, that nothing can 
change our view of the piteousness of the lot of the poor peasant 
who, through the badness of the seasons, or even through his own im- 
providence, is unable to pay his rent, and is therefore driven homeless 
from his home. But we shall see that his misfortune is in no way to 
be laid at the landlord’s door, and that, if the latter does anything to 
avert or to relieve it, his act is one of generosity, not of justice; it is 
an act we may expect of the man, not one that we can demand of 
the landlord. We shall see that the misfortune of the impoverished 
tenant does not differ essentially from any other misfortune—does 
not differ from those that are caused by pestilences, or shipwreck, or 
any unforeseen and impersonal! visitation ; and that to require the 
landlord, more than the rest of the community, to relieve it, is as 
unjust as to require a seaside village to make good the loss to the 
owners of the vessels wrecked upon its coast. 

If we turn from a rural to a town tenantry, we can see this more 
clearly, and also if we turn from a poor tenant to a rich one; yet it 
will be plain that in matter of principle all cases are the same. [ 
am the owner, let us suppose, of a large house in London. For 
various reasons I cannot live in London myself, and I let my house 
toa rich merchant. Some remote and sudden calamity—some storm 
or earthquake, say, in the West Indies—destroys a large part of this 
merchant’s property, and his income is reduced to a tithe of what it 
was. It is plainly not to be expected that if my tenant becomes too 
poor to continue his tenancy, I am bound out of my own purse to 
make him again rich enough todo so. Or let me suppose myself the 
owner, not of one house, but a street, which I let to any occupants who 
will pay me the rent I ask them. My tenants, we will say, are a 
hundred skilled workmen, all in the employment of some one capi- 
talist. The whole hundred go for a day’s holiday down the Thames 
ona steamer. The steamer founders, all the men are drowned, and 


_ their families are left without any means of livelihood. Now that 


all these families should be turned out of house and home seems 
doubtless a cruel thing; but the cruelty, were they so turned out, 
would not lie with me. It would lie partly with nature—with the 
events, probably quite impersonal, which caused the steamer’s founder- 
ing ; and still more with the people, who might, but who would 
not, neutralise this cruelty. But who would these people be? I 
should be amongst them doubtless ; but I should be only one amongst 
many. They would comprise the whole general public; and the 
sufferers would be objects of assistance, not because calamity in any 
way cancelled their debt to me, but because in spite of their calamity 
they were still my debtors. Suppose the people are starving. The 
right way to relieve them is not to force the bakers to give them 


bread gratis, but to raise a subscription that shall enable them to 


buy bread. So too, in the case of rent, what we should aim at is to 
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enable the impoverished to pay it, not to assist them in any way to 
avoid paying it. Debt for the occupation of land differs in no 
essential point from debt of other kinds—from debt for food or 
clothing. It differs only in the fact that its real nature is more liable to 
be mistaken. It is not only easier for the imagination to misrepresent 
it, but the imagination, in certain cases, almost inevitably tends to 
do so. Nor is it only the imagination that does this. Reason, by 
only a very slight confusion, will do the same thing. The value of 
land depends of course on its productiveness, and its productiveness 
depends largely on certain conditions of climate. Now, should change 
of climate permanently lessen this productiveness, rent, as a matter of 
necessity, must eventually be lessened also. Such a change, however, 
would involve no new principle ; its amount and its necessity could 
only be determined by the price that the land would fetch in open 
auction, and the same law that might at one time make this fall 
would at another force it to rise. Such fluctuations as these would 
alter in no degree the percentage on the land’s value that the tenant 
was to pay. His position, as regards his landlord, would not be even 
modified. But the above simple and obvious fact may easily be 
taken to support an altogether false theory. The fact that rent 
must fall as the value of land falls, so that the percentage paid upon 
it may always remain the same, is distorted into the precisely opposite 
view, that as the value falls the percentage in question must not be 
the same, but diminish, and when once diminished must be never in- 
creased again. 

All these misconceptions with regard to land-tenure were apparent 
in the memorable Disturbance Bill of the present Government. The 
Bill was meant to be Liberal, and it was profoundly Radical. Instead 
of taxing the public it would have been robbing a class. Instead of 
raising money to buy bread, it would have been ordering the bakers to 
supply bread gratis. 

That the Government itself has any such intentions as this, no one 
thinks fora moment. There are men, however, amongst the professed 
friends of the Government, who have, and who would be glad to make 
us believe that the Government has also. In many quarters out of 
Parliament, and unfortunately not out of Parliament only, landlords 
have been held up to odium merely because they are landlords ; the 
possession of land has been treated as though it were a thing in itself 
criminal like the possession of slaves; and strong endeavours have 
been made to excite the popular passion against it. 

These endeavours are quite important enough to demand careful 
attention. Here indeed it is impossible to do more than glance at 
them; but we can examine briefly the chief arguments they are 
supported by, and see what these imply, and what is the end they 
lead to. The idea, or rather the image, that all these arguments rest 
upon, is one I have already indicated. It is that of the idle owner 
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of the soil being supported, for no useful purpose, by the industrious 
occupier ; and, as I have before admitted, it is easy to make out of 
this a very pretty picture for the purpose of agitation. But let us 
examine the matter more calmly. Let us ask first for the definition 
of this wicked thing, a landlord. Certainly the agitators of the 
present day do not mean by a landlord a man merely who owns land; 
for it seems one of the chief parts of their programme that the owners 
of land shall be multiplied. To become owners is the ideal bait that 
they are always holding out to the people. It seems then that to be 
a landlord—that is, to own land wickedly—cannot be to own land 
merely, but to own it without occupying it. But what then is the 
meaning of occupation ? Does one only occupy land when one tills 
the whole of it with one’s own hands or with the hands of one’s own 
family? Or is one allowed also to have hired labourers? If so, where 
will these labourers live? Will each of them have a freehold of his 
own? It would seem so; for if not, he must be the tenant of the 
man he works for, or of some one else, and the ideal owner will be 
turned into the wicked landlord. If we push to their logical outcome 
the opinions on land which the Radical school of to-day are trying to 
make popular, to this favour they must come. The doctrines to which 
they reduce themseves are indeed startling. They may be briefly 
stated as follows. For all men who are not enemies of humanity, and 
are not to be treated as criminals, two kinds of status are, in this 
connection, allowable, and two only. A man may be either the free- 
holder of a house without any land at all, or he may be the freeholder 
of a house with as much land in addition to it as he shall farm him- 
self. And these last words, ‘as he shall farm himself, are to be 
understood in the narrowest sense possible. Whatever may be the 
details of the exact license allowed by them, they shut out, at all 
events, every kind of arrangement by which an owner can free himself 
from personal supervision of some rural industry. Let his land pro- 
duce what it will, he must have some direct share himself in making 
it productive. He may not pay another to do his work forhim. Not 
only may he let his land to no farmer; he may not even employ any 
kind of agent. The employment of an agent would place him in 
the position of a landlord. Those who worked for him would 
practically be his tenants; ‘and the profits of the land, less the 
labourer’s wages and the agent’s salary, would be but our old enemy 
rent, called by another name. Every proprietor, then, must belong 
to some species of working farmer; and this implies indirectly that 
he must be a farmer of a very small kind. This‘limitation, indeed, is 
not only implied, but is expressly stated, in the Radical programme, 
since no measure could be so bitterly opposed as the eviction by the 
landlords of all the tenant farmers, and the resumption of all the land 
into their own hands. The ultimate principles, then, of the modern 
Radical school must, if that school is consistent, amount to this: that 
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the only inhabitants of a country which should be tolerated are working 
farmers of the smallest possible kind; and that for any one to rise above 
this condition is a crime against society, and should be prevented 
strictly by the laws. The ideal landowner of Radicalism is literally 
adscriptus glebe. If he is unfit for rural labour, or is fit for some- 
thing higher, he must let his land lie idle, or else part with it 
altogether. Though it might suit him and might suit his neighbour 
too, he must not let his neighbour rent it. Tom and Harry, we will 
say, have two adjoining potato-patches. Tom has an accident which 
will prevent his working for some years. Harry, on the contrary, is a 
man of unusual strength. Harry wants to be allowed to dig Tom’s 
potato-patch on condition that he shall have one half of the produce, 
giving Tom the other. By this arrangement they would both be 
benefited; but the law of Radicalism intervenes and forbids it. In 
the eye of such law, Tom, instead of accommodating Harry, would be 
injuring and oppressing him; and Harry would be a party to the 
crime in allowing himself to be oppressed. Tom would be turning 
himself into a ‘ stingless drone,’ spoiling the forced produce of Harry’s 
toil. The old relation of landlord and tenant—the tyrannous land- 
lord and the oppressed tenant—would be again introduced. 

That any rational man really holds such views as these, or that 
even the most discontented and seditious populace would see any- 
thing in them very attractive, is indeed not to be expected. But if 

-the Radicals do not mean this, what is it that they do mean? They 
cannot mean, we see, that to own land and allow another to occupy 
it is in all cases and of itself criminal. They must mean, then, that 
it is only criminal when done on a certain scale, and what is really 
wrong in our present system is not the existence of landlords, but the 
existence of large landlords. But this position, whatever be its truth or 
falsehood, is of a totally distinct kind from the one we have been just 
considering, and the current Radical rhetoric is entirely inapplicable 
to it. The size to which it might be desirable that landed estates 
should be limited is an exceedingly complex question; but let this 
limit be fixed where it will, the apparent injustice that inheres in 
the present system is in no way lessened. Ifa man finds it hard to 
pay his rent, and is in danger of losing his house if he does not pay 
it, his case is made no better by his being his landlord’s only tenant. 
The only difference is that where a landlord has many tenants, it is 
easier to distort the situation, and to represent as a piece of oppres- 
sion what is really in its essence a piece of simple justice. The 
starving industrious tenant and the full-fed idle landlord do indeed 
make a very effective contrast, and all our sympathies are enlisted by 
it on behalf of the sufferer, whose sufferings seem plainly to be due 
to the heartless cruelty of the other. But let us, instead of picturing 
a rich landlord and a poor tenant, picture tenant and landlord as 
both equally poor, and all this false contrast, all this unreal pathos, 
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ceases. The tenant, we then see, may be unfortunate, but he is cer- 


tainly not oppressed, and the other’s demand for rent is nothing but 
aright and just one. And yet the tenant’s case is no whit bettered. 
It is no easier for him to pay five pounds to a pauper than to a plu- 
tocrat, nor is it a less hardship to be driven out of one’s house by 
the one than by the other. And the peasant landlord who receives 
rent for two acres is, in relation to his tenant, as much a ‘ stingless 
drone’ living by the toil of another as is the ducal landlord who 
receives the rent of two hundred thousand, and would deserve as 
much or as little to be called an enemy of the people. Reason and 
common sense can make no distinction between the two cases. 

Let us picture to ourselves another situation that is just analo- 
gous—that of a poor curate and his tailor. If the tailor is but the 
simple artist of the village, we shall see nothing to excite our feelings 
in his pressing for the payment of his account. There will be no 
tyranny, no injustice in that. But if, on the contrary, he is the fat, 
Vulgar, prosperous owner of some great town establishment, demand- 
ing money from his pale careworn debtor, what a painful scene we 
may conjure up to ourselves! Yet we can only maintain the tailor to 
be not strictly in the right by maintaining that curates ought to be 
clothed at the expense of tailors ; or, in other words, that if the vicar 
pays the curate too little the tailor must increase this payment out of 
his own pocket. Between the poor and the rich tailor it is plain 
that there is here no difference, so far as their relation to the curate 
goes. And the same is the case with poor and rich landlords. We 
are not justified in defrauding a man of his due because he is fat, or 
idle, or vulgar, or insolent, or’proud, or prosperous. Whatever may 
be his relations to others, or whatever may be his own character, that 
makes no difference to us. If I hire a piece of land for a given sum 
from him, I am not licensed to break my contract because a number 
of other people have made a like contract with him, or because he 
has a fine house in London, and prefers a town life to a country one. 
I am not licensed to rob him because his manners are more polished 
than mine, nor am I freed from every obligation of an honest man 
or a citizen because he keeps a French cook and I live upon 
porridge. 

Let us only consider the question carefully and dispassionately, 
and it will become more and more clear to us how misleading a thing 
in politics the imagination may be, and how utterly opposed to every 
dictate of reason. And it is to the political imagination, not to the 
political reason, that the Radical school among us are now busy 
appealing. Well indeed in philosophy has the imagination been 
called ‘ that false and froward faculty ;’ but it may with even greater 
propriety be so called in politics. Like fire, it may be a good ser- 
vant, though it is a bad master ; and at times it may be well for the 
masses that their leaders should stimulate it. But it should be 
stimulated only with the utmost care and caution, or any moment it 
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may play us fulse. It is as cunning and as full of shifts as. Satan, 
It can make truths seem lies; it can make justice look like tyranny ; 
it can make robbery look like justice. And these are the tricks that, 
if not watched incessantly, it is sure to play us. If watched, it will 
show us the path of progress; but if not watched, it will lead us to 
destruction. There is one constant sorcery which it is always ready to 
practise on us—that of making the impossible seem possible. It is 
always ready to mock us with the mirage of a land of promise, so fair 
that by comparison our present home seems a wilderness, but which, 
when we approach it, is found to conceal a wilderness so hideous that 
by comparison our present home will seem a Paradise. 

The land question, as I have said already, is the easiest of all 
questions for the imagination to thus manipulate; but if we once 
allow it to guide us there, it will by no means let go its hold on us, 
The attack on landlords as a class of unjust proprietors is, as we have 
seen, to the eye of reason nothing more or less than an attack upon 
all property, or at least upon all property beyond a certain magni- 
tude. This fact the political imagination at first conceals from us; 
but what is at first a concealed implication may very soon be turned 
by it into an explicit doctrine. Indeed, as a fact, we see this to be 
the case about us. The Radicalism that begins with land does go on 
to attack all property, or at least all those gradations of property by 
which society is made to have a base and a summit, with the many 
poor below and the rich few above. And a striking piece of injustice 
this certainly seems to be, and a fit thing for all friends of mankind 
to war against. It will be impossible to avoid such a view if the 
political imagination is to be the thing that guides us. But let us 
seek counsel of the cold critical reason, and our state of mind will 
suffer a very singular change. Much of what the imagination tells 
us, reason will admit fully. It will allow to the full that the present 
structure of society is not ideally perfect ; it may perhaps admit even 
that, in all its essential points, it is the very opposite of perféction— 
that it is the embodied negation of all the imagination asks for. But 
reason does not stop here. Admitting that what is is bad, it goes on 
to inquire how far this can be bettered; and it discerns that, so far 
as the deeper imperfections go, no alteration is possible, and that 
the ideal societies, by which the imagination condemns the actual, are 
impracticable and delusive in exact proportion as their deeper imper- 
fections disappear from them. 

This is not evident on the surface; it takes some trouble to 
discern it, and, when once discerned, it may be very easily forgotten. 
But this is no more than saying that the structure of society is to be 
understood only by cool thought and reason, not by the imagination. 
The great. underlying social truths appeal as little to the feelings, or 
can be as little unravelled by them, asa problem of Euclid ; and they 
are as little self-evident as other complex problems. 
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Let us now consider this question of property and its inequali- 
ties, and the part played by inequality in the building of the social 
structure, or, if we like better to say so, in the life of the social or- 
ganism. The chief materials for the inquiry are not far to seek. 
In the first place, there is one broad fact written in monster charac- 
ters across the races that make up mankind, and written with equal 
clearness both in past and present ; and that fact is, that, up to the 
present moment, equality in property has meant the same thing as 
savagery, and that inequality in property has always coexisted with 
what we mean by civilisation. It has always, that is, coexisted with 
every kind of progress—with progress in the arts, with progress in 
the sciences, with progress in the conquest by mind of matter. 
Every heritage of thought, or beauty, or legal wisdom, that has come 
down to us from the past, has come down to us from societies built up 
by inequality, and divided into rich and poor, privileged and unpri- 
vileged. There is not one of the great civilisations of the past but 
tells with a solemn plainness this hard truth. Babylon and Egypt, 
Athens and Rome, and modern Europe through all its changes, are 
all unanimous and unequivocal in their witness. All this can be 
denied by nobody; but how is the fact treated by modern Radical- 
ism? Admitting that hitherto inequality and civilisation have gone 

. togther, modern Radicalism teaches that their connection is acci- 
dental, not necessary ; and its dream for the future is to unite what 
have hitherto seemed incompatible, the amenities of progressive 
civilisation with the equalities of stagnant savagery. 

Now this union I conceive to be demonstrably impossible; and 
though the science of human action can never be properly an exact 
science, I conceive that it can be made quite exact enough to prove 
the truth of this. The general outline of the argument will be as 
follows. All material and all intellectual progress have been only 
possible through the agency of the few. I do not say that the 
few have been the authors of progress, but that they have been 
the necessary agents of it. The most exceptional genius that has 
ever lived may perhaps have been the creature of his age, only made 
possible by the exact conditions surrounding him. But though he is 
in the first case the creature of his surroundings, he becomes in his 
turn the modifier or the creator of them also. He is the means by 
which the age reacts upon itself, and. in one way or another transmutes 
its own character; and if it is true to say that the masses really 
make the character of their leaders, it is equally true to say that the 
leaders make the character of the masses. Granting then the neces- 
sity for progress of individual leadership, let us inquire by what 
motives individuals are stimulated to lead. These motives I believe 
to be quite capable of scientific treatment. I believe that perfectly 
safe generalisations may be made about them—-so safe, indeed, that, 
in their most general form, they will seem but a single truism. The 
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first, then, and the chief motive—the only motive that may be 
always counted on—by which any one man is moved to lead or direct 
others, is the desire that in some way or other he may signalise him- 
self—in other words, that he may acquire a special and unequal 
share of some kind of property. I use the word property here in a 
wider sense than usual, meaning by it not only material possessions, 
but power and consideration also. Power and consideration, however, 
are almost always associated with material possessions—with property, 
that is, in the common sense of the word ; and the exceptions to this 
rule are so few, and of such a nature, that material property may be 
said, in a general way, to be the measure and the symbol of property 
altogether. Almost the only cases ' where ambition does not imply an 
increase of material wealth are cases where the material wealth is 
exceptionally great to start with, so that its presence even here is 
really as much required as elsewhere. It may be laid down, therefore, 
that all human action that tends to progress and civilisation is pri- 
marily motived by one desire—the desire to acquire property; and 
conversely, that without this desire, and without the means of grati- 
fying it, no progress of any kind is possible. Poverty and riches, 
obscurity and dignity, are, in other words, the positive and negative 
poles of all social energy; and from one to the other of these the 
currents of action flow. There is one great example that will show . 
us the truth of this—I mean commerce. In the case of commerce 
the truth of what has just been said is self-evident ; and commerce is 
in this respect the image of all progressive, of all civilising activi- 
ties. It is the image of invention, and of manufacture and the 
practical application of science. Progress in all these branches 
would have been impossible—if we only saw the matter completely, 
it would have been wnthinkable—without the desire in individuals 
to acquire property, and without the certain prospect before them of 
being able to do so. 

In so far, then, as the Radical scheme tends to equalise property, 
it tends to paralyse civilisation in the very act of diffusing it, and to 
debase the coin in the very act of distributing it. But it has a far 
deeper defect in it than this. Let the ideal state it aims at have 
never so many things to recommend it, it contains in itself the ele- 
ments of its own dissolution. For not only is the constant struggle 








































1 It is true that there is a small class of philosophers, of men of letters, and of men 
of science, to whom this seems not to apply. Their labours seem to be motived princi- 
pally by taste or by curiosity. But about this class of men there are several facts to 
be noticed. In the first place, it is a small class; secondly, ambition of some sort 
has never been really wanting to it. Leta great thinker or discoverer be never so 
disinterested, he will feel himself neglected if the rewards, to which he seems in- 
different, are not given him. And lastly the class in question is composed of men 
who are agents in progress indirectly only. They may discover truths, but they do 
not apply them. They give others the means of leading men, but they do not lead 


men themselves. 
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and ambition of the individual needed to advance civilisation ; it is 
needed also if we would keep civilisation from retrograding. 


Sic omnia fatis 

In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri : 

Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 

Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 

Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni. 
This surely is patent upon the very face of things. To preserve our 
material civilisation even in its present state, there is a vast amount of 
skill and knowledge requisite, which men will only take the trouble 
to master for the sake of some adequate reward, and which, in the 
absence of any incentive to master it, might readily become lost to 
mankind altogether. But thisisnotall. If it is thus evident that there 
must be a minority to direct labour, it is still more evident that there 
must be labour to direct. There must be the delicate labour of the 
skilled operative ; there must be the brute labour of the born and bred 
toiler. It is only through such agencies that railways, telegraphs, 
steamers, the diffusion of knowledge through printing, and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge through travel, can be still preserved among us; and 
all these agencies are extinguished by equality. Equality, then, can 
meannothing more than ruin. It can mean no process of levelling up— 
no levelling up to the higher conditions, no levelling up even to the 
middle ones, but a general levelling down to a level below the lowest. 
Presently, too, it would be seen to mean something beyond this. It is 
conceivable that, through the appliances of civilisation, the people 
might unite so as to destroy civilisation ; but they would be parting 
with their strength in the very act of using it. The appliances 
through which they could unite, either physically or in sentiment, are 
appliances that would go to ruin if they ceased to labour to maintain 
them; and with the falling to pieces of this vast material tissue, the 
proletariate would be once more disunited, once more broken into 
fragments, torn asunder by local ignorance and by local interest, and 
would consequently once more fall under the dominion of the stronger 
few. Inequality would be seen to be a Phoenix, which not only, if it 
died, would die amidst flame and ashes, but which out of those very 
ashes would be sure to redevelope itself. 

These facts and arguments can only be briefly stated here, or 
rather they can be indicated only, not stated at all. What I have 
said, however, will be enough to suggest my meaning, if not to de- 
scribe it—to illustrate that great distinction that I most wish to 
insist on between the political imagination and the political reason, 
and to show how the former, if not controlled by the latter, must in- 
evitably lead to destruction and not to progress. It remains, however, 
to apply my observations to two more inequalities besides that and 
property—those, namely, of rank and of political power. These two 
inequalities differ from that of property, not in being less necessary to 
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the structure of civilisation, but in being less uniform in the shape 
they take ; they are not indeed altogether the same in any two countries, 
The principle, however, that is involved in them, and the needs they 
meet, are the same everywhere; and though in their various forms 
they may be national, in their raison Wétre they are human. The 
only forms.of them I am now concerned with are those assumed by 
them in our own country, and the underlying principles are in this case 
more plain perhaps and better embodied than in any other. I refer 
to the powers and the position of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
to the attacks which our current Radicalism is at this moment making 
on them. 

Let me speak of the House of Lords first. In this House we 
have embodied a principle which is of all the most repugnant to the 
untutored political imagination. Nothing certainly can at first sight 
seem at once more unjust and more irrational than that great legislative 
powers should be vested in a body of men who are not required as 
individuals to have one special talent for government or legislation. 
This apparent anomaly is so great and so striking that there is no 
need for me here to dwell at length upon it. But let us apply 
reason to this question, and it will soon appear that this apparent 
anomaly is but the visible embodiment of a law and a necessity 
that is as old as human nature itself. We have seen already that 
the desire of acquiring property is the one universal stimulus to all 
progressive action; and that, in the case of material progress, the 
property in question is nearly always material. In politics, however, 
this need not be the case. It is notorious that the stimulus here 
may be of two kinds—it may be either power and consideration, or 
else it may be material fortune. Now these two kinds of stimulus 
have, from the popular stand-point, two very different tendencies. 
In so far as a politician is stimulated by the desire of making a 
fortune, the public can have no security that he will consider the 
public welfare; but in so far as he aims at power and consideration, 
they have such a security of the very strongest kind. The army- 
contractor who wishes to make money out of a war may supply bad 
provisions to even his own country; but the general who wishes to 
become famous by a war will do all he can to make his soldiery 
efficient. The ideal politician, then, would be a man incapable of 
being seduced by ambitions of the lower kind. Human nature, how- 
ever, being what it is, there is but one way by which a man becomes 
thus incapable, and that is by having such ambitions more or less 
gratified to start with. Now a class to whom power, wealth, and 
consideration come by birth, and without any exertion of its own, is 
a class that supplies us with a type of man like this. It can of course 
only do so imperfectly ; nor will any one maintain literally that the 
average English peer is a man insensible to the lower forms of 
ambition. But take the English peers as a class, and it may be 
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said without exaggeration that there not only is not in England, but 
that we cannot conceive there being, any body of men, so necessarily 
and so permanently exempt, in ail their public action, from any 
temptations to dishonourable and fraudulent conduct. And that 
this exemption is due not to their personal characters, but to their 
position, is what gives the peerage its chief political value. For on 
personal character by itself we cannot count, but on position we can ; 
and personal character, through all its uncertain variations, is modified 
by position in a certain calculable way. Politically, therefore, the 
right way to regard the peerage is not to regard it as a number of 
individuals who by the accident of birth are invested with arbitrary 
privileges, but to regard it as a permanent force and principle—as 
hereditary prudence, hereditary honesty, and, despite much that 
might doubtless be said to the contrary, as hereditary ambition of 
the most useful and the most disinterested kind. The very fact 
then about the peerage, which to the Radical imagination is an 
anomaly and an injustice, is a fact that by reason and by prudence is 
seen to be in the fullest accordance at once with justice and with 
wisdom. 

And now finally let us glance at another Radical doctrine, which 
has startled us this year, with regard to the House of Commons. _ It 
has been asserted, as I have before noticed, that the function of this 
House is not to make laws for the people, but to register the laws 
that the people make. No doctrine certainly could seem more 
flattering to the masses, or more likely to stimulate them in their 
attempts to control Parliament ; and no doctrine to the imagination 
could seem more just and satisfactory. But here again is the 
same story. Let reason step in, and the froward imagination is at 
once abashed and rebuked by it, and what at first seemed calm and 
noble wisdom is revealed in its true form as malignant madness. The 
very aim and essence of all government is to free the people from 
themselves, not to enslave them to themselves, or, if we prefer to put 
it in this way, to make the wiser part of themselves control the less 
wise. The people, as controlling Parliament, represent not the 
national will, but the national passions and the national temper ; and 
Parliament really fulfils its true function in proportion as it modifies 
or gives pause to these, not in proportion as from session to session it 
yields to them. Modern Radicalism, in regard to this matter, as in 
regard to others, is an appeal to the political imagination of the 
many, in defiance of what might be developed into the political reason 
of all. 

What then is the genesis of modern Radicalism? The people as 
a mass are evidently not responsible for it, though the masses supply 
the material in which it works. Those who are responsible for it are 
those individuals, or those cliques of men, who, rising from the 
masses, or at all events appealing to them, manipulate or arouse 
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discontent into certain dangerous forms. The question follows, 
why do such men act thus? And the answers to this question will 
be various. It cannot be denied that there is such a thing as the 
malignant democrat, who, having full sagacity to see, or at least to 
suspect, that the measures he proposes may be either ruinous or delusive, 
is yet prepared to do and dare anything by which he personally may 
contrive to raise himself ; and again there are others who, in appealing 
tothe people, have the faith, that comes of ignorance, in all kinds of 
impossible reformations. Again there are others of more sober kind, 
and perhaps in more responsible situations, who become accidental 
Radicals on this or on that occasion, though not seeing fully the true 
nature and consequences of this or of that line of action. Of these 
last I need not speak here.~ All I need here speak of are not the acci- 
dental, but the systematic Radicals ; and with regard to these there are 
two cautions to be given, one of which may be supposed to be addressed 
to the people, the other to themselves. To the people’ I would say, 
when any of their more vehement champions address them : ¢ Consider 
this man’s character, his birth, his history, and his motives. Use 
your own shrewdness to see if, when he is preaching equality to you, 
he is not secretly desirous of rising himself; and if your shrewdness 
leads you to suspect this, then suspect every word he utters to you, 
every doctrine he formulates.’ Whilst to such Radical leaders them- 
selves I should say : ‘ Your wish to rise is no crime: it may be used 
so as to become a virtue: but in trying to gain power by exciting 
the popular imagination you are playing with edge-tools; and if 
you dare to excite it without most careful and dispassionate con- 
sideration of the means employed by you—-if you suffer your views to 
be distorted by vulgar envy of those above you, and disguise your 
own desire to be in a higher place than you are in the anarchic doc- 
trine that there should be no high places at all—then you merit every 
epithet of contempt, of hatred, and condemnation, both from the 
people whom you are trying to lead, and the rulers against whom 
you are trying tolead them. Some of you,’ I should say, ‘are fond of 
declaring that Parliament, as the voice of the nation, is in all political 
matters omnipotent and irresponsible, and that no form of property 
is held but at its will. It might, for instance, you say, expropriate 
the landlords, and redistribute their land. And it is conceivable 
that it might do this, and much more than this. But though it 
made laws and unmade them, it would still be not omnipotent. 
There would all the time be a greater law-giver than it, whose laws it 
might indeed break, but not long with impunity. That law-giver is 
human nature itself, and its laws are those by which all human civi- 
lisation is compelled to construct itself—the laws of property, of 
inequality, and of obedience. These laws, it is true, may seem hard ; 
but under some of her aspects is not Nature hard everywhere, and is not 
she more hard on us the more we disregard her? And this social law 
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of hers is indeed a stone which, if it fall on us, will grind us all to 
powder. It may seem doubtless that at present progress is setting 
in the direction you dream of—that one by one the hard laws are 
being eluded and replaced by others. But what you call progress is 
really something quite different. It is not progress, but dissolution. 
Our civilisation is not the first that the world has known; in some 
ways it is not the greatest ; and there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that it is exceptionally stable. If it has stronger forces tc defend it, 
it has also stronger forces to menace it—forces which are at present 
quite manageable, but which the delusive teaching of Radicalism 
might in time rouse to fury, and might at any moment render mis- 
chievous. The Radical politician cannot be too strongly reminded 
that there are two prospects open to men—advance and retrogression ; 
and that the latter is as possible as the former has been taught us 
terribly many times by history. It will be well for him if he re- 
member that the surest retrogressions are attempts at impossible 
progress ; and that, if ever he be inclined to doubt this, he remember 
the sober warning of Sainte-Beuve: “ Rien de plus prompt a baisser 
que la civilisation dans les crises comme celle-ci: on perd en trois 
semaines le résultat de plusieurs siécles. ... La sauvagerie est 
toujours 1a 4 deux pas, et dés qu’on lache pied, elle recommence.” ’ 


W. H. Marieck. 
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FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. 


IV. 


I rear the editor of the Nineteenth Century will get little thanks 
from his readers for allowing so much space in closely successive 
numbers to my talk of old-fashioned men and things. I have never- 
theless asked his indulgence, this time, for a note or two concerning 
yet older fashions, in order to bring into sharper clearness the leading 
outlines of literary fact, which I ventured only in my last paper to 
secure in silhouette, obscurely asserting itself against the limelight 
of recent moral creed, and fiction manufacture. 

The Bishop of Manchester, on the occasion of the great Words- 
worthian movement in that city for the enlargement, adornment, and 
sale of Thirlmere, observed, in his advocacy of these operations, that 
very few people, he supposed, had ever seen Thirlmere. His Lord- 
ship might have supposed, with greater felicity, that very few people 
had ever read Wordsworth. My own experience in that matter is 
that the amiable persons who call themselves ‘ Wordsworthian’ have 
read—usually a long time ago—‘ Lucy Gray,’ ‘ The April Mornings,’ 
a picked sonnet or two, and the ‘Ode on the Intimations,’ which 
last they seem generally to be under the impression that nobody else 
has ever met with: and my further experience of these sentimental 
students is, that they are seldom inclined to put in practice a 
single syllable of the advice tendered them by their model poet. 

Now, as I happen myself to have used Wordsworth as a daily 
text-book from youth to age, and have lived, moreover, in all essential 
points according to the tenor of his teaching, it was matter of some 
mortification to me, when, at Oxford, I tried to get the memory of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s spade honoured by some practical spadework at 
Ferry Hincksey, to find that no other tutor in Oxford could see the 
slightest good or meaning in what I was about; and that although 
my friend Professor Rolleston occasionally sought the shades of our 
Rydalian laurels with expressions of admiration, his professorial 
manner of ‘from pastoral graves extracting thoughts divine’ was 
to fill the Oxford Museum with the scabbed skulls of plague-struck 
cretins. 

I therefore respectfully venture to intimate to my bucolic friends, 
that I know, more vitally by far than they, what is in Wordsworth, 
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and what is not. Any man who chooses to live by his precepts will 
thankfully find in them a beauty and rightness, (exquisite rightness 
I called it, in ‘Sesame and Lilies’ ) which will preserve him alike from 
mean pleasure, vain hope, and guilty deed: so that he will neither 
mourn at the gate of the fields which with covetous spirit he sold, 
nor drink of the waters which with yet more covetous spirit he stole, 
nor devour the bread of the poor in secret, nor set on his guest-table 
the poor man’s lamb:—in all these homely virtues and assured 
justices let him be Wordsworth’s true disciple; and he will then be 
able with equanimity to hear it said, when there is need to say so, 
that his excellent master often wrote verses that were not musical, 
and sometimes expressed opinions that were not profound. 

And the need to say so becomes imperative, when the unfinished 
verse, and uncorrected fancy, are advanced by the affection of his 
disciples into places of authority where they give countenance to the 
popular national prejudices from the infection of which, in most cases, 
they themselves sprang. 

Take, for example, the following three and a half lines of the 38th 
Ecclesiastical Sonnet :— 


‘ Amazement strikes the crowd; while many turn 
Their eyes away in sorrow, others burn 
With scorn, invoking a vindictive ban 
From outraged Nature.’ 


The first quite evident character of these lines is that they are 
extremely bad iambies,—as ill-constructed as they are unmelodious ; 
the turning and burning being at the wrong ends of them, and the 
ends themselves put just when the sentence is in its middle. 

But a graver fault of these three and a half lines is that the 
amazement, the turning, the burning, and the banning, are all alike 
fictitious ; and foul-fictitious, calumniously conceived no less than 
falsely. Not one of the spectators of the scene referred to was in 
reality amazed—not one contemptuous, not one maledictory. It is 
only our gentle minstrel of the meres who sits in the seat of the 
scornful—only the hermit of Rydal Mount who invokes the malison 
of Nature. 

What the scene verily was, and how witnessed, it will not take 
long to tell; nor will the tale be useless: but I must first refer the 
reader to a period preceding, by nearly a century, the great symbolic 
action under the porch of St. Mark’s. 

The Protestant ecclesiastic, and infidel historian, who delight to 
prop their pride, or edge their malice, in unveiling the corruption 
through which Christianity has passed, should study in every frag- 
ment of authentic record which the fury of their age has left, the lives 
of the three queens of the Priesthood, Theodora, Marozia, and 
Matilda, and the foundation of the merciless power of the Popes, by 
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the monk Hildebrand. And if there be any of us who would satisfy 
with nobler food than the catastrophes of the stage, the awe at what 
is marvellous in human sorrow which makes sacred the fountain of 
tears in authentic tragedy, let them follow, pace by pace, and pang 
by pang, the humiliation of the fourth Henry at Canossa, and his 
death in the church he had built to the Virgin at Spire. 

His antagonist, Hildebrand, died twenty years before him ; captive 
to the Normans in Salerno, having seen the Rome in which he had 
proclaimed his princedom over all the earth, laid in her last ruin; 
and for ever. Rome herself, since her desolation by Guiscard, has 
been only a grave and a wilderness '—what we call Rome, is a mere 
colony of the stranger in her ‘ Field of Mars.’ This destruction of 
Rome by the Normans is accurately and utterly the end of her 
Capitoline and wolf-suckled power; and from that day her Leonine 
or Christian power takes its throne in the Leonine city, sanctified in 
tradition by its prayer of safety for the Saxon Borgo, in which the 
childhood of our own Alfred had been trained. 

And from this date forward, (recollected broadly as 1090, the 
year of the birth of St. Bernard,) no longer oppressed by the 
remnants of Roman death,—Christian faith, chivalry, and art possess 
the world, and recreate it, through the space of four hundred years— 
the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

And, necessarily, in the first of these centuries comes the main 
debate between the powers of Monk and Knight which was reconciled 
in this scene under the porch of St. Mark’s. 

That debate was brought to its crisis and issue by the birth of 
the new third elemental force of the State—the Citizen. Sismondi’s 
republican enthusiasm does not permit him to recognise the essential 
character of this power. He speaks always of the Republics and the 
liberties of Italy, as if a craftsman differed from a knight only in 
political privileges, and as if his special virtue consisted in rendering 
obedience to no master. But the strength of the great cities of Italy 
was no more republican than that of her monasteries, or fortresses. 
The Craftsman of Milan, Sailor of Pisa, and Merchant of Venice are 
all of them essentially different persons from the soldier and the 
anchorite :—but the city, under the banner of its caroccio, and the 
command of its podesta, was disciplined far more strictly than any 
wandering military squadron by its leader, or any lower order of 
monks under their abbot. In the founding of civic constitutions, 
the Lord of the city is usually its Bishop :—and it is curious to hear 
the republican historian—who, however in judgment blind, is never 
in heart uncandid, prepare to close his record of the ten years’ war of 
Como with Milan, with this summary of distress to the heroic 
mountaineers—that ‘they had lost their Bishop Guido, who was 
their soul.’ 

1 Childe Harold, iv. 79 ; compare Adonais, and Sismondi, vol. i. p. 148." 
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I perceive for quite one of the most hopeless of the many diffi- 
culties which Modernism finds, and will find, insuperable either by 
steam or dynamite, that of either wedging or welding into its own 
cast-iron head, any conception of a king, monk, or townsman of the 
twelfth and two succeeding centuries. And yet no syllable of the 
utterance, no fragment of the arts of the middle ages, far less any 
motive of their deeds, can be read even in the letter-—how much less 
judged in spirit—unless, first of all, we can somewhat imagine all 
these three Living souls. 

First, a king who was the best knight in his kingdom, and on whose 
own swordstrokes hung the fate of Christendom. A king such as 
Henry the Fowler, the first and third Edwards of England, the Bruce 
of Scotland, and this Frederic the First of Germany. 

Secondly, a monk who had been trained from youth in greater 
hardship than any soldier, and had learned at last to desire 
no other life than one of hardship ;—a man believing in his own and 
his fellows’ immortality, in the aiding powers of angels, and the 
eternal presence of God; versed in all the science, graceful in all 
the literature, cognisant of all the policy of his age; and fearless of 
any created thing, on the earth or under it. 

And, lastly, a craftsman absolutely master of his craft, and 
taking such pride in the exercise of it as all healthy souls take in 
putting forth their personal powers: proud also of his city and his 
people; enriching, year by year, their streets with loftier buildings, 
their treasuries with rarer possession; and bequeathing his heredi- 
tary art to a line of successive masters, by whose tact of race, and 
honour of effort, the essential skills of metal-work in gold and steel, 
of pottery, glass-painting, woodwork, and weaving, were carried to a 
perfectness never to be surpassed; and of which our utmost modern 
hope is to produce a not instantly detected imitation. 

These three kinds of persons, I repeat, we have to conceive 
before we can understand any single event of the Middle Ages. For 
all that is enduring in them was done by men such as these. History, 
indeed, records twenty undoings for one deed, twenty desolations for 
one redemption; and thinks the fool and villain potent as the wise 
and true. But Nature and her laws recognise only the noble: 
generations of the cruel pass like the darkness of locust plagues ; 
while one loving and brave heart establishes a nation. 

I give the character of Barbarossa in the words of Sismondi, a 
man sparing in the praise of emperors :— 

‘The death of Frederic was mourned even by the cities which so 
long had been the objects of his hostility, and the victims of his 
vengeance. All the Lombards—even the Milanese—acknowledged his 
tare courage, his constancy in misfortune—his generosity in conquest. 

‘An intimate conviction of the justice of his cause had often 
rendered him cruel, even to ferocity, against those who still resisted ; 
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but after victory he took vengeance only on senseless walls; and, 
irritated as he had been by the people of Milan, Crema, and Tortona, 
and whatever blood he had shed during battle, he never sullied his 
triumph by odious punishments. In spite of the treason which he on 
one occasion used against Alessandria, his promises were in general 
respected ; and when, after the peace of Constance, the towns which 
had been most inveterately hostile to him received him within their 
walls, they had no need to guard against any attempt on his part to 
suppress the privileges he had once recognised.’ 

My own estimate of Frederic’s character would be scarcely so 
favourable ; it is the only point of history on which I have doubted 
the authority even of my own master, Carlyle. But I am concerned 
here only with the actualities of his wars in Italy, with the people of 
her cities, and the head of her religion. 

Frederic of Suabia, direct heir of the Ghibelline rights, while 
nearly related by blood to the Guelph houses of Bavaria and Saxony, 
was elected Emperor almost in the exact middle of the twelfth century 
(1152). He was called into Italy by the voices of Italians. The 
then Pope, Eugenius III., invoked his aid against the Roman people 
under Arnold of Brescia. The people of Lodi prayed his protection 
against the tyrannies of Milan. 

Frederic entered the plain of Verona in 1154, by the valley of the 
Adige,—ravaged the territory of Milan,—pillaged and burned Tortona, 
Asti, and Chieri,—kept his Christmas at Novara ; marched on Rome, 
—delivered up Arnold to the Pope? (who, instantly killing him, 
ended for that time Protestant reforms in Italy)—destroyed Spoleto ; 
and returned by Verona, having scorched his path through Italy like 
a level thunderbolt along the ground. 

Three years afterwards, Adrian died ; and, chiefly by the love and 
will of the Roman people, Roland of Siena was raised to the Papal 
throne, under the name of Alexander III. The conclave of cardinals 
chose another Pope, Victor III. ; Frederic on his second invasion of 
Italy;(1158) summoned both elected heads of the Church to receive 
judgment of their claims before him. 

The Cardinals’ Pope, Victor, obeyed. The people’s, Alexander, 
refused ; answering that the successor of St. Peter submitted him- 
self to the judgment neither of emperors nor councils. 

The spirit of modern prelacy may perhaps have rendered it 
impossible for an English churchman to conceive this answer as other 
than that of insolence and hypocrisy. But a faithful Pope, and worthy 
of his throne, could answer no otherwise. Frederic of course at once 
confirmed the claims of his rival; the German bishops and Italian 
cardinals in council at Pavia joined their powers to the Emperor’s, and 
Alexander, driven from Rome, wandered—unsubdued in soul—from 
city to city, taking refuge at last in France. 

* Adrian the Fourth. Eugenius died in the previous year, 
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Meantime, in 1159, Frederic took and destroyed Crema, having 
first bound its hostages to his machines of war. In 1161, Milan 
submitted to his mercy, and he decreed that her name :ho 1d perish. 
Only a few pillars of a Roman temple, and the church of St. Ambrose, 
remain to us of the ancient city. Warned by her destruction, 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, and Venice, joined in the vow— 
called of the Lombard League—to reduce the emperor’s power within 
its just limits. And, in 1164, Alexander, under the protection of 
Louis VII. of France and Henry II. of England, returned to Rome, 
and was received at Ostia by its senate, clergy, and people. 

Three years afterwards, Frederic again swept down on the Cam- 
pagna; attacked the Leonine city, where tiie basilica of the Vatican, 
changed into a fortress, and held by the Pope’s guard, resisted his 
assault until, by the Emperor’s order, fire was set to the Church of 
St. Mary of Pity. 

The Leonine city was taken; the Pope retired to the Coliseum, 
whence, uttering once again his fixed defiance of the Emperor, but 
fearing treachery, he fled in disguise down the Tiber to the sea, and 
sought asylum at Benevento. 

The German army encamped round Rome in August of 1166, 
with the sign before their eyes of the ruins of the church of Our 
Lady of Pity. The marsh-fever struck them—killed the Emperor's 
cousin, Frederic of Rothenburg, the Duke of Bavaria, the Archbishop 
of Cologne, the Bishops of Liége, Spire, Ratisbonne, and Verden, and 
two thousand knights: the common dead were uncounted. The 
Emperor gathered the wreck of his army together, retreated on 
Lombardy, quartered his soldiery at Pavia, and escaped in secret over 
the Mont Cenis with thirty knights. 

No places of strength remained to him south of the Alps but 
Pavia and Montferrat ; and to hold these in check, and command 
the plains of Piedmont, the Lombard League built the fortress city, 
which, from the Pope who had maintained through all adversity the 
authority of his throne, and the cause of the Italian people, they 
named ‘ Alessandria.’ 

Against this bulwark the Emperor, still indomitable, dashed with 
his utmost regathered strength after eight years of pause, and in the 
temper in which men set their souls on a single stake. All had been 
lost in his last war, except his honour—in this, he lost his honour 
also. Whatever may be the just estimate of the other elements of 
his character, he is unquestionably, among the knights of his time, 
notable in impiety. In the battle of Cassano, he broke through 
the Milanese vanguard to their caroccio, and struck down with his 
own hand its golden crucifix ;—two years afterwards its cross and stan- 
dard were bowed before him— and in vain.* He fearlessly claims for 


* «All the multitude threw themselves on their knees, praying mercy in the name 
of the crosses they bore: the Count of Blandrata took a cross from the enemfes with 
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himself right of decision between contending popes, and camps 
against the rightful one on the ashes of the Church of the Virgin. 

Foiled in his first assault on Alessandria, detained before it 
through the inundations of the winter, and threatened by the army 
of the League in the spring, he announced a truce to the besieged, 
that they might keep Good Friday. Then violating alike the 
day’s sanctity and his own oath, he attacked the trusting city 
through a secretly completed mine. And, for a second time, the 
verdict of God went forth against him. Every man who had 
obtained entrance within the city was slain or cast from its ramparts; 
—the Alessandrines threw all their gates open—fell, with the broken 
fugitives, on the investing troops, scattered them in disorder, and 
burned their towers of attack. The Emperor gathered their remains 
into Pavia on Easter Sunday,—spared ia his defeat by the army of 
the League. 

And yet, once more, he brought his cause to combat-trial. 
Temporising at Lodi with the Pope’s legates, he assembled, under 
the Archbishops of Magdebourg and Cologne, and the chief prelates 
and princes of Germany, a seventh army; brought it down to Como 
across the Spliigen, put bimself there at its head, and in the early 
spring of 1176, the fifteenth year since he had decreed the effacing 
of the name of Milan, was met at Legnano by the spectre of Milan. 

Risen from her grave, she led the Lombard League in this final 
battle. Three hundred of her nobles guarded her caroccio; nine 
hundred of her knights bound themselves—under the name of the 
Cohort of Death—to win for her, or to die. 

The field of battle is in the midst of the plain, now covered with 
maize and mulberry trees, from which the traveller, entering Italy 
by the Lago Maggiore, sees first the unbroken snows of the Rosa 
behind him, and the white pinnacles of Milan Cathedral in the south. 
The Emperor, as was his wont, himself led his charging chivalry. 
The Milanese knelt as it came ;—prayed aloud to God, St. Peter, and 
St. Ambrose—then advanced round their caroccio on foot. The 
Emperor's charge broke through their ranks nearly up to their stan- 
dard—then the Cohort of Death rode against him. 

And all his battle changed before them into flight. For the first 
time in stricken field, the imperial standard fell, and was taken. The 
Milanese followed the broken host until their swords were weary ; 
and the Emperor, struck fighting from his horse, was left, lost among 
the dead. The Empress, whose mercy to Milan he had forbidden, 
already wore mourning for him in Pavia, when her husband came, 


solitary and suppliant, to its gate. 


whom he had served, and fell at the foot of the throne, praying for mercy to them. 
All the court and the witnessing army were in tears—the Emperor alone showed no 
sign of emotion. Distrusting his wife’s sensibility, he had forbidden her presence at 
the ceremony; the Milanese, unable to approach her, threw towards her windows 
the crosses they carried, to plead for them,’—Sismondi (French edition), vol. i. p. 378. 
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The lesson at last sufficed; and Barbarossa sent his heretic 
bishops to ask forgiveness of the Pope, and peace from the 
Lombards. 

Pardon and peace were granted—without conditions. ‘ Cxsar’s 
successor’ had been the blight of Italy for a quarter of a century ; 
he bad ravaged her harvests, burnt her cities, decimated her children 
with famine, her young men with the sword ; and, seven times over, 
in renewed invasion, sought to establish dominion over her, from the 
Alps to the rock of Scylla. 

She asked of him no restitution ;—coveted no province—demanded 
no fortress, of his land. Neither coward nor robber, she disdained 
alike guard and gain upon her frontiers: she counted no compensa- 
tion for her sorrow ; and set no price upon the souls of her dead. She 
stood in the porch of her brightest temple—between the blue plains 
of her earth and sea, and, in the person of her spiritual father, gave 
her enemy pardon. 

‘Black demons hovering o’er his mitred head,’ think you, gentle 
sonnetteer of the daffodil-marsh? And have Barbarossa’s race been 
taught of better angels how to bear themselves to a conquered 
emperor,—or England, or by braver and more generous impulses, how 
to protect his exiled son ? 

The fall of Venice, since that day, was measured by Byron in a 
single line: 


‘An Emperor tramples, where an emperor knelt.’ 


But what words shall measure the darker humiliation of the German 
pillaging his helpless enemy, and England leaving her ally under the 
savage’s spear ? 

With the clues now given, and an hour or two’s additiona 
reading of any standard historian he pleases, the reader may judge 
on secure grounds whether the truce of Venice and peace of Con- 
stance were of the Devil’s making: whereof whatever he may ulti- 
mately feel or affirm, this at least he will please note for positive, that 
Mr. Wordsworth, having no shadow of doubt of the complete wisdom 
of every idea that comes into his own head, writes down in dogmatic 
sonnet his first impression of black instrumentality in the business ; 
so that his innocent readers, taking him for their sole master, far from 
caring to inquire into the thing more deeply, may remain even un- 
conscious that it is disputable, and for ever incapable of conceiving 
either a Catholic’s feeling, or a careful historian’s hesitation, touching 
the centrally momentous crisis of power in all the Middle Ages! 
Whereas Byron, knowing the history thoroughly, and judging of 
Catholicism with an honest and open heart, ventures to assert nothing 
that admits of debate, either concerning human motives or angelic 
presences ; but binds into one line of massive melody the unerringly 
counted sum of Venetian majesty and shame. 
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In a future paper, I propose examining his method of dealing 
with the debate, itself on a higher issue: and will therefore close the 
present one by trampling a few of the briars and thorns of popular 
offence out of our way. 

The common counts against Byron are in the main, three. 

I. That he confessed—in some sort, even proclaimed defiantly, 
(which is a proud man’s natural manner of confession) ‘—the naughti- 
ness of his life. 

The hypocrisy® even of Pall Mall and Petit Trianon does not, I 
assume, and dares not, go so far as to condemn the naughtiness 
itself? And that he did confess it, is precisely the reason for reading 
him by his own motto ‘Trust Byron.’ You always may; and the 
common smooth-countenanced man of the world is guiltier in the 
precise measure of your higher esteem for him. 

II. That he wrote about pretty things which ought never to be 
heard of. 

In the presence of the exact proprieties of modern Fiction, Art, 
and Drama, I am shy of touching on the question of what should be 
mentioned, and seen—and should not. All that I care to say, here, 
is that Byron tells you of realities, and that their being pretty ones 
is, to my mind,—at the first (literally) blush, of the matter, rather in 
his favour. If however you have imagined that he means you to 
think Dudu as pretty as Myrrha,® or even Haidee, whether in full 
dress or none, as pretty as Marina, it is your fault, not his. 

III. That he blasphemed God and the King. 

Before replying to this count, I must ask the reader’s patience 
in a piece of very serious work, the ascertainment of the real 
and full meaning of the word Blasphemy. It signifies simply 
‘ Harmful speaking ’—Male-diction—or shortly ‘Blame ;’ and may 
be committed as much against a child or a dog, if you desire to hurt 
them, as against the Deity. And it is, in its original use, accurately 


4 The most noble and tender confession is in Allegra’s epitaph, ‘I shall go to her, 
but she shall not return to me.’ 

§ Hypocrisy is too good a word for either Pall Mall or Trianon, being justly applied 
(as always in the New Testament), only to men whose false religion has become 
earnest, and a part of their being: so that they compass heaven and earth to make 
a proselyte. There is no relation between minds of this order and those of common 
rogues. Neither Tartuffe nor Joseph Surface are hypocrites—they are simply 
impostors: but many of the most earnest preachers in all existing churches are 
hypocrites in the highest ; and the Tartuffe-Squiredom and Joseph Surface-Master- 
hood of our virtuous England, which build churches and pay priests to keep their 
peasants and hands peaceable, so that rents and per cents may be spent, unnoticed, 
in the debaucheries of the metropolis, are darker forms of imposture than either 
heaven or earth have yet been compassed by; and what they are to end in, heaven 
and earth only know. Compare again, Jsland, ii. 4, ‘the prayers of Abel linked to 
deeds of Cain,’ and Juan, viii. 25, 26. 

* Perhaps some even of the attentive readers of Byron may not have observed 
the choice of the three names—Myrrha (bitter incense), Marina (sea lady), Angiolina 
(little angel)—in relation to the plots of the three plays. 
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opposed to another Greek word, ‘Euphemy,’ which means a re- 
verent and loving manner of benediction—fallen entirely into disuse 
in modern sentiment and language. 

Now the compass and character of essential Malediction, so- 
called in Latin, or Blasphemy, so-called in Greek, may, I think, be 
best explained to the general reader by an instance ina very little 
thing, first translating the short pieces of Plato which best show the 
meaning of the word in codes of Greek morality. 

‘These are the things then’ (the true order of the Sun, Moon, 
and Planets), ‘oh my friends, of which I desire that all our citizens 
and youths should learn at least so much concerning the Gods of 
Heaven, as not to blaspheme concerning them, but to eupheme 
reverently, both in sacrificing, and in every prayer they pray.’—Laws, 
VII. Steph. 821. 

‘ And through the whole of life, beyond all other need for it, there 
is need of Euphemy from a man to his parents, for there is no 
heavier punishment than that of light and winged words,’ (to them) ? 
‘for Nemesis, the angel of Divine Recompense, has been throned 
Bishop over all men who sin in such manner.’—IV. Steph. 717. 

The word which I have translated ‘recompense’ is more strictly 
that ‘heavenly Justice’—the proper Light of the World, from 
which nothing can be hidden, and by which all who will may walk 
securely ; whence the mystic answer of Ulysses to his son, as Athena, 
herself invisible, walks with them, filling the chamber of the house 
with light, ‘This is the justice of the Gods who possess Olympus.’ 
See the context in reference to which Plato quotes the line.—Laws, 
X. Steph. 904. The little story that I have to tell is significant 
chiefly in connection with the second passage of Plato above quoted. 

I have elsewhere mentioned that I was a homebred boy, and that as 
my mother diligently and scrupulously taught me my Bible and 
Latin Grammar, so my father fondly and devotedly taught me my 
Scott, my Pope, and my Byron.’ The Latin grammar out of 
which my mother taught me was the 11th edition of Alexander 
Adam’s—(Edinb.: Bell and Bradfute, 1823)—namely, that Alex- 
ander Adam, Rector of Edinburgh High School, into whose upper 
class Scott passed in October 1782, and who—previous masters 
having found nothing noticeable in the heavy-looking lad—did find 
sterling qualities in him, and ‘ would constantly refer to him 
for dates, and particulars of battles, and other remarkable events 
alluded to in Horace, or whatever other authors the boys were 
reading ; and called him the historian of his class’ (L.:i. 126). 
That Alex. Adam, also, who, himself a loving historian, remembered: 


7 I shall have lost my wits very finally when I forget the first time that I pleased. 
my father with a couplet of English verse (after many a year of trials); and the 
radiant joy on his face as he declared, reading it aloud to my mother with emphasis 
half choked by tears,—that ‘ it was as fine as anything that Pope or Byron ever wrote ! * 


Vou. VIII.—No. 45. 3F 
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the fate of every boy at his school during the fifty years he had 
headed it, and whose last words—‘ It grows dark, the boys may dis- 
miss,’ gave to Scott’s heart the vision and the audit of the death of 
Elspeth of the Craigburn-foot. 

Strangely, in opening the old volume at this moment (I would 
not give it for an illuminated missal) I find, in its article on Prosody, 
some things extremely useful to me, which I have been hunting for 
in vain though Zumpt and Matthiz. In all rational respects I 
believe it to be the best Latin Grammar that has yet been written. 

When my mother had carried me through it as far as the syntax, 
it was thought desirable that I should be put under a master: and 
the master chosen was a deeply and deservedly honoured clergyman, 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, mentioned in Mr. Holbeach’s article, ‘The 
New Fiction’ (Contemporary Review for February of this year), 
together with Mr. Melville, who was our pastor after Mr. Dale went 
to St. Pancras, 

On the first day when I went to take my seat in Mr. Dale’s school- 
room, I carried my old grammar to him, in a modest pride, expecting 
some encouragement and honour for the accuracy with which I could 
repeat, on demand, some hundred and sixty close-printed pages of it. 

But Mr. Dale threw it back to me with a fierce bang upon his 
desk, saying (with accent and look of seven-times-heated scorn), 

“* That’s a Scotch thing.’ 

Now, my father being Scotch, and an Edinburgh High School boy, 
and my mother having laboured in that book with me since I could 
read, and all my happiest holiday time having been spent on the 
North Inch of Perth, these four words, with the action accompanying 
them, contained as much insult, pain, and loosening of my respect 
for my parents, love of my father’s country, and honour for its 
worthies, as it was possible to compress into four syllables and an ill- 
mannered gesture. Which were therefore pure, double-edged and 
point-envenomed blasphemy. For to make a boy despise his mother’s 
care, is the straightest way to make him also despise his Redeemer’s 
voice ; and to make him scorn his father and his father’s house, the 
straightest way to make him deny his God, and his God’s Heaven. 

I speak, observe, in this instance, only of the actual words and 
their effect ; not of the feeling in the speaker’s mind, which was almost 
playful, though his words, tainted with extremity of pride, were such 
light ones as men shall give account of at the Day of Judgment. 
The real sin of blasphemy is not in the saying, nor even in the 
thinking; but in the wishing which is father to thought and word: and 
the nature of it is simply in wishing evil to anything; for as the 
quality of Mercy is not strained, so neither that of Blasphemy, the 
one distilling from the clouds of Heaven, the other from the steam 
of the Pit. He that is unjust in little is unjust in much, he that 
is malignant to the least is to the greatest, he who hates the earth 
which is God’s footstool, hates yet more Heaven which is God’s 
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throne, and Him that sitteth thereon. Finally, therefore, blasphemy 
is wishing ill to any thing ; and its outcome is in Vanni Fucci’s ex- 
treme ‘ill manners ’—wishing ill to God. 

On the contrary, Euphemy is wishing well to every thing, and 
its outcome is in Burns’ extreme ‘ good manners,’ wishing well to— 


‘Ah! wad ye tak a thought, and men’”!’ 


That is the supreme of Euphemy. 

Fix then, first in your minds, that the sin of malediction, 
whether Shimei’s individual, or John Bull’s national, is in the vulgar 
malignity, not in the vulgar diction, and then note further that the 
‘phemy’ or ‘fame’ of the two words, blasphemy and euphemy, sig- 
nifies broadly the bearing of false witness against one’s neighbour 
in the one case, and of true witness for him in the other: so that 
while the peculiar province of the blasphemer is to throw firelight on 
the evil in good persons, the province of the euphuist (I must use the 
word inaccurately for want of a better) is to throw sunlight on the 
good in bad ones; such, for instance, as Bertram, Meg Merrilies, Rob 
Roy, Robin Hood, and the general run of Corsairs, Giaours, Turks, 
Jews, Infidels, and Heretics; nay, even sisters of Rahab, and 
daughters of Moab and Ammon; and at last the whole spiritual 
race of him to whom it was said, ‘ If thou doest well, shalt thou not 
be accepted ?’ 

And being thus brought back to our actual subject, I purpose, 
after a few more summary notes on the lustre of the electrotype lan- 
guage of modern passion, to examine what facts or probabilities 
lie at the root both of Goethe’s and Byron’s imagination of 
that contest between the powers of Good and Evil, of which the 
Scriptural account appears to Mr. Huxley so inconsistent with the 
recognised laws of political economy ; and has been, by the cowardice 
of our old translators, so maimed of its vitality, that the frank Greek 
assertion of St. Michael’s not daring to blaspheme the devil,® is ten- 
fold more mischievously deadened and caricatured by their periphrasis 
of ‘durst not bring against him a railing accusation, than by 
Byron’s apparently—and only apparently—less reverent description of 
the manner of angelic encounter for an inferior ruler of the people. 


‘ Between His Darkness and His Brightness 
There passed a mutual glance of great politeness.’ 


J. RusKIN. 


Paris: September 20, 1880. 


* Of our tingle-tangle-titmouse disputes in Parliament like Robins in a bush, but 
not a Robin in all the house knowing his great A, hear again Plato: ‘But they, for 
ever so little a quarrel, uttering much voice, blaspheming, speak evil one of another, 
—and it is not becoming that in a city of well-ordered persons, such things should 
be—no ; nothing of them nohow nowhere,—and let this be the one law for all—let 
nobody speak mischief of anybody (Mndéva kaxnyopelrw undels).’-—Laws, book ii. 
8. 935 ; and compare Book iv. 117, 
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Postscript. 


I am myself extremely grateful, nor doubt a like feeling in most of 
my readers, both for the information contained in the first of the two 
following letters; and the correction of references in the second, of 
which, however, I have omitted some closing sentences which the 
writer will, I think, see to have been unnecessary. 

I find press correction always irksome work, and in my last paper, 
trust the reader's kindness to insert the words ‘of metre’ after 
‘necessity’ in page 402, line 20; with commas after ‘ passion’ and 
‘exactly’ in lines 32, 33 of the same page; and correct ‘rest’ 
to ‘nest’ in page 406, line 5, and ‘emotion’ to ‘ oblation’ page 
408, line 2. 

North Street, Wirksworth : August 2, 1880. 


Dear Sir,—W hen reading your interesting article in the June number of the 
Nineteenth Century, and your quotation from Walter Scott, I was struck with the 
great similarity between some of the Scotch words and my native tongue (Nor- 
wegian). Whigmaleerie, as to the derivation of which you seem to be in some 
perplexity, is in Norwegian Vegmaleri. Veg, pronounced ‘ Vegg,’ signifying wall, 
and Maleri ‘ picture,’ pronounced almost the same as in Scotch, and derived from 
at male, to paint. Siccan is in Danish sikken, used more about something comical 
than great, and scarcely belonging to the written language, in which slg, such, and 
slig en, sucha one, would be the equivalent. I need not remark that as to the 
written language Danish and Norwegian is the same, only the dialects differ. 

Having been told by some English friends that this explanation would perhaps 
not be without interest to yourself, I take the liberty of writing this letter. I 


remain yours respectfully, 
THEA Bere. 


Inner Temple: September 9, 1880. 


Sir,—In your last article on Fiction, Foul and Fair (Ninetcenth Century, 
September 1880) you have the following note: 

‘ Juan viii 5’ (it ought to be 9) ‘ but by your Lordship’s quotation, Wordsworth 
says “instrument ” not “ daughter.”’ 

Now in Murray’s edition of Byron, 1837, octavo, his Lordship’s quotation is as 


follows : 
‘ But thy most dreaded instrument 


In working out a pure intent 
Is man arranged for mutual slaughter ; 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter.’ 


And his lordship refers you to ‘ Wordsworth’s Thanksgiving Ode.’ 

I have no early edition of Wordsworth. In Moxon’s, 1844, no such lines 
appear in the Thanksgiving Ode, but in the ode dated 1815, and printed immediately 
before it, the following lines occur. 


‘ But man is thy most awful instrument 
In working out a pure intent.’ 


It is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that Wordsworth altered the lines 
after ‘Don Juan’ was written. I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


RatpH THICKNESSE. 
John Ruskin, Esq. 





OUR NEW WHEAT-FIELDS AT HOME. 


Tue description of ‘Our New Wheat-Fields in the North-West’ in 
the Nineteenth Centwry for July 1879 is, from an imperial point of 
view, eminently satisfactory as rendering us, so long as we retain the 
command of the seas, independent of foreign supply. 

It is, nevertheless, the startling announcement to our wheat- 
growers at home of a competition for many years to come of a far 
more formidable character than any with which they have hitherto 
had to cope. 

The cost at which an acre of wheat can be put on shipboard at a 
port nearer to Liverpool than New York is, will, with freight added, 
be so low that, under the present system of cultivation in this country, 
it could not be profitably grown here. 

Moreover, the wonderful facilities for inland water-carriage will 
for a long period enable the cultivator of even the more remote of 
the prairies to maintain a competition almost as fierce as that which 
threatens us in the immediate future. 

It does not admit of doubt that, if the produce of Great Britain 
has already reached its limit in its present average of about thirty 
bushels of wheat per acre (if, indeed, it is really so much), the 
position of the English farmer with regard to that cereal is a truly 
hopeless one. 

What, then, is to be done? is there, in fact, no hope for us? 
After all the boasted progress of English agriculture—and it has, 
indeed, been great—are we now to succumb with the humiliating 
confession than we can do no more? 

Had a similar competition threatened the farmer of Arthur 
Young’s day, when the land of this country produced but some sixteen 
or seventeen bushels of wheat per acre, what would have been thought 
of the man who then suggested to the farmer that his produce might 
be increased—nay, even doubled ? Would he have been regarded as 
anything but, to use the mildest term, the merest visionary? And 
yet since that time the crop has been nearly doubled! Is there any 
more real reason now for assuming that we have reached the limit of 
production? Can it be said with any degree of truth that all 
possible means of increasing the crop have been already tried in vain ? 
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Let us consider of what the wheat crop consists. It is not a 
mystery, a lost art, or anything beyond our comprehension. On the 
contrary, it is a very simple affair indeed—so many ears of wheat 
filled, or partly filled (according to the season); with grains. To 
obtain a larger crop, then, it is plain that we must have more ears, 
or ears with more grains in them, or both. 

‘ Impossible,’ exclaims the ever-ready agricultural obstructionist ; 
‘quite impossible—at least to any important extent.’ There is no 
want of confidence of assertion here. And (although quite un- 
knowingly) he is right too, as to one part of the question—the 
obtaining of more ears of wheat upon an acre of land. 

It is a very singular fact, indeed, that, no matter what the quantity 
of seed sown, the number of ears of wheat produced per acre is, in 
the absence of injurious circumstances, virtually the same—about 
1} million, the different quantities of seed having been sown each 
under the best conditions of time and space. 





DRILLED. 





. Ears on a | 
Quantity per Acre Square Yard | EarsonanAcre | Counted 1874 
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September . |; single grains ; 1,335,840 June 4 
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In one sense it is most fortunate that this is so with the chief food 
of man, for, sow it how he may, some amount of crop will still result. 
In another sense, however, this property of producing something of a 
crop under an almost infinite variation of soils, methods, and times 
of sowing (from August to April) has been a direct bar to improve- 
ment, because, wntil now, not absolutely necessary or pressing. 

In the case of mangolds, turnips, &c., the farmer knows full well 
that there is a proper time for sowing, although differing slightly 
with the locality, and that, if he has no regard to how thickly the 
plants are left to stand, he will simply have no crop at all. But in 
the case of wheat no such penalty of forfeiture of crop exists, and, it 
being of great convenience to the farmer in other respects, the time 
of sowing is allowed to depend mainly upon the consumption or 
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removal of preceding crops, thus extending over many months, as if 
for sowing wheat there is no proper time at all. 

But our friend’s ‘ impossible’ meant also that we cannot obtain 
ears with more grains in them. Here he is just as wrong as in the 
former case he was right. 

The practical question, then, is simply—-What does the ear of 
wheat as now grown contain on the average, and what might it 
contain? The first part of this question admits of an easy solution. 
In a bushel of ordinary wheat there are some 700,000 grains, or in a 
crop of 40 bushels 28 millions, which upon the number of ears pro- 
duced per acre (see table) gives about 22 grains as the average con- 
tents of the present ear. 

‘Oh, but,’ exclaims our critic, ‘that won’t do at all; I have seen 

lots of ears with 50, or 60, or more grains.’ 

‘Very true; but how were these fine ears produced ?’ 

‘What can that possibly matter?’ he asks. 

That, however, is just the very thing that does matter, and con- 
tains the germ of all possible improvement, for we only require such 
ears in general as are those occasional ones in order to more than 
double our present crops. 

It will be seen by the table that grains planted singly in 
September and nine inches apart every way produced as many 
ears per acre as twelve times the number of grains sown in the 
ordinary way. 

Here our critic again strikes in with ‘ How can that be; how 
can one grain produce as many ears as twelve ?’ 

By the process of ‘tillering’ we reply. By the exereise of that 
wonderful power which is the great characteristic of all the cereals. 
It may be described as follows. 

A plant of wheat consists of three principal parts, viz., the roots, 
the stems, and the ears. The seed-grain having been planted in a 
proper manner, these are produced thus: shortly after the plant 
appears above ground it commences to put forth new and distinct 
stems, upon the first appearance of each of which a corresponding 
root-bud is developed for its support; and while the new stems grow 
out flat over the surface of the soil, their respective roots are corre- 
spondingly developed beneath it. A plant of wheat has been known 
in this way to cover in May a circle 5 feet 6 inches in diameter, mea- 
sured from the extremities of the opposite leaves as they lay out flat 
upon the ground. 

This mode of growth is called ‘ tillering,’ and will continue until 
the season arrives for the stems to assume an upright growth, when 
tillering ceases and the whole vital power of the plant is concen- 
trated upon the development of the ears. These will be the finest 
the plant is capable of producing, unless the growth of its roots has 
been in any way impeded, as, for instance, by those of adjoining 
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plants, when the size and development of the ears will be found to 
be proportionately diminished. 

At the Exeter meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
meat of Science of 1869 there were exhibited three plants of wheat, 
barley, and oats, each from a single grain, with 94, 110, and 87 ears 
respectively ; and even these examples do not represent the maxima 
obtainable. 

But our friend is by no means silenced, and returns to the charge 
with ‘Oh, yes, of course; but do you mean seriously to say that the 
wheat plant does not tiller under the present system ?’ 

We are again able to meet his attack with unanswerable figures 
representing absolute facts. 

Two bushels of wheat, the quantity ordinarily sown per acre, 

contain 1,4; million of grains, while the ears produced amount to 
only 1,3; million, or not equal in number to that of the grains 
sown ! 

No tillering can possibly take place, unless, as is the fact, many 
of the grains sown perish utterly, or, at least, fail to produce any ear 
at all. 

‘Ah,’ ke says, ‘I never looked at it quite in that light; it cer- 
tainly does seem a very odd way to cultivate a plant possessed of such 
powers. But tell me the practical bearing of it all.’ 

Simply this; that ears produced from grains planted singly and 
early in September 9 inches apart every way, will (by means of selec- 
tion) contain on the average upwards of 50 grains instead of 22, as 
at present. 

‘Yes,’ and this time he comes down triumphantly; ‘ but, you 
know, you could not upon a large scale plant corn in any way at all 
approaching this ; and even if you could do so, the land would not be 
ready in September.’ 

As a matter of fact, any ordinary corn-drill may easily be so 
arranged as to plant practically and without unusual expense in the 
manner described : and as to the land not being ready, it is sufficient 
to say that there were last year in Great Britain of ‘ bare fallow, 
beans, peas, potatoes, vetches, &c.,’ 2} millions; of *clover and grass 
under rotation ’ 44 millions; in all 62 millions of acres to furnish 
the 3} millions required for wheat. Within the present century it 
was the practice both in England and Scotland to commence wheat- 
sowing the first wet weather in August, this work being performed 
during the harvest when stopped by weather from carrying the corn. 
Besides the developed ears containing more than double the number 
of grains, the mere comparative size of the grain thus grown is such 
as alone to give 40 per cent. increase of crop. 

Under this system, too, the improvement obtainable by selection 
would tell enormously. 
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‘ This, then, is what you mean by “new wheat-fields at home ” ?’ 
he remarks, much more humbly. 

‘Precisely ;’ and this time it is we who speak triumphantly. 
The saving of seed effected will more than compensate for any 
additional labour required ; and, therefore, no further expenses being 
incurred for labour, rent, rates, or taxes, there is in fact a second 
crop for nothing,—* New wheat-fields at home’ on the tops of our 
old ones. 

Freperic F. HAvert. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


AvtHeEntic history furnishes no parallel to the increase of wealth and 
population in the valley of the Thames during the present century. 
The metropolis has never been recognised in law as one town, and its 
boundaries have never been fixed by enactment or custom. In every 
direction outside the City gates, dwellings at first sparsely, then 
thickly, and at last densely, have risen up, until the parishes ‘ without 
the walls’ and ‘ in the fields’ have become as fully peopled as Bishops- 
gate or Eastcheap. 

In 1831 the metropolis of the census comprised 78,029 acres from 
Hampstead to Wandsworth, and from Stepney to Fulham—fifteen 
miles by twelve. In 1851, civic and suburban London contained 
305,933 dwellings, and more than two millions of people with rate- 
able property assessed at 9,964,343/. a year. Since then the number 
of habitations has not, indeed, kept pace with that of property or 
population, but has increased twenty-five per cent., while these have 
more than doubled. Such an aggregation of intelligent and active 
communities, possessed of so much opulence, yet restless with so 
many wants, nowhere else exists in Christendom. How comes it, then, 
that nowhere else is urban life so inorganic, that nowhere else are the 
thews and sinews of local rule developed so imperfectly ? A quarter of 
a century has elapsed since the first attempt was made to reduce to 
anything like uniformity of system the local institutions of London. 
Without the semblance of ground-plan, unity of design, or bond of 
cohesion, several great towns had grown up contiguously on either 
bank of the Thames between Battersea and Blackwall. Westminster 
and Southwark had defined boundaries, having time out of mind sent 
representatives to Parliament. By the Reform Act of 1832 five new 
boroughs were formed out of the remainder, and two representatives 
were assigned to each. The City alone possessed corporate privileges 
and civic organisation, while outside its ambit was a confused and 
anomalous wilderness of parochial jurisdictions and extra-parochial 
liberties, whimsically unequal in their scope and tenour, and fre- 
quently irreconcilable in their pretensions and powers. The attempt 
to describe the chaos that prevailed reads now like an incredible 
fiction. Three hundred different bodies under various appellations 
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and with the utmost diversity of functions, claimed the right by pre- 
seriptive usage, or by modern acts passed from time to time, to impose 
local rates for various purposes. No fewer than 10,448 individuals 
as vestrymen, commissioners, guardians, members of manorial courts, 
and magistrates of quarter sessions were engaged in daily contention, 
carried on at the public cost, about the right to do all that required 
to be locally done, and how not to doit. Streets lay unpaved, rights 
of way were disputed,.whole regions lay in darkness by night, 
unswept and unwatered by day. 

Commissioners of Sewers, many of them named ex officio, possessed 
but ill-defined jurisdiction, which they exercised in general so negli- 
gently and at times so arbitrarily that as a desperate remedy their 
number was reduced from upwards of a thousand to twenty-three, and 
subsequently to eleven. Their character for efficiency, however, did 
not mend, and parochial wags affected to believe that their real 
function was that of accumulation—not dispersion—of nuisances, 
especially in the article of debt. 

Diversities in the mode of choosing vestrymen and requiting 
parochial officers naturally arose from the wide discrepancies of 
situation, ways of life, and other special circumstances in busy com- 
munities, practically remote from one another from want of leisure, 
curiosity, and facilities of cheap locomotion; and within reasonable 
bounds these disparities would have mattered little. In Hackney 
no one was qualified who dwelt not in a house valued at 40l. a year; 
and Bloomsbury was so genteel that no man, however good his trade, 
was allowed to serve if he let any part of his house in lodgings. 
Shadwell, more dependent upon weekly wages, thought 10. a quali- 
fication high enough ; while Poplar distrusted any whose respectability 
fell short of 30/.; but Mile End had confidence in the proof that 
121. rental gave of integrity, and St. George’s in the East had faith 
in a rating of 1/. 4s. How far these amounts might be qualified or 
accounted for by dissimilarity in the standard of valuation which each 
parish formed for: itself, it would puzzle an antiquary now to dis- 
cover. More serious was the mischief arising from the multiplica- 
tion of paving and lighting boards, especially in parishes whose 
confines inter-lapped from ecclesiastical causes long forgotten. Seven 
different bodies belonging to St. Clement’s, St. Mary’s, the Savoy, and 
St. Martin’s, divided among them the duty of keeping open the 
highway from Charing Cross to Temple Bar, and by their neighbourly 
jealousies added in no slight degree to the impediments of the jour- 
ney. In Westminster, the line of delimitation was generally drawn 
down the centre of the street, an infallible receipt for partial stoppage 
twice as often in the year as would otherwise have been avoidable. 
Sometimes the roadway belonged to one board, the pathway to 
another, and the lighting to a third, while as a climax the watering 
on the right hand was always done in the morning, and on the left 
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hand after sunset, insuring to the inhabitants of both the benefit of 
dust throughout the day. It fared even worse with the inhabitants 
of large growing parishes in the suburbs. As each additional estate 
was let on long lease for building, a local act was promoted by the 
influential vendor, which nobody took the trouble to oppose ; and its 
clauses invariably provided for the full autonomy of the new district, 
utterly regardless of how it might affect those that lay contiguous, 
or the luckless portions lying between. In St. Pancras, sixteen 
independent boards ‘did the paving and lighting under, and by, 
virtue of the enactments in such cases duly made and provided ;’ 
and forasmuch as the said enactments took no cognisance of the 
adjacent or intervening localities, and conferred no right of taxing 
them, their inhabitants were left wholly unprovided for. Combining 
in revolt, they made three attempts to obtain a general act for the 
parish, but private rights and privileges proved too strong for them ; 
and after paying their costs, they succumbed in despair. 

The aged and infirm poor were driven from the parish their 
labour had helped to enrich, to some other that knew them not, 
forthwith to be bundled out again. To the generation that has come 
to maturity under a different state of things, that which some of us 
are old enough to remember seems almost inconceivable. 

In June 1852 a Royal Commission, consisting of Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Justice Patteson, and Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, was appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Corporation of the City, and to collect 
information respecting its constitution and government, and regard- 
ing the property, revenues, and expenditure of the same. 

By far the weightiest opinions given in evidence before the 
Commissioners were against a Metropolitan Council for the aggregate 
towns of the Thames, and ‘in favour of reforming the old Corporation 
of the City, and giving a new corporation to each of the surrounding 
boroughs.’ To expand the existing central jurisdiction so as to em- 
brace the whole of the urban and suburban area would, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Samuel Morley, be very undesirable. ‘It would be too 
large a body a great deal. Each corporation should be confined to 
the duties of its own locality.’ Mr. Thomson Hankey gave similar 
advice as to the need of distributing the duties and localising the 
functions of municipal rule ; while both advocated the establishment 
by delegation of a board of works, carrying into effect improvements 
of exceptional nature and cost. The Commissioners, after duly con- 
sidering all that could be urged upon the subject, reported unequivo- 
cally in confirmation of these views. 

To advance the boundaries of the City so as to include the whole 
of the metropolis 
would entirely alter the character of the Corporation of London, and would create 


® municipal body of unmanageable dimensions. We therefore advise that this 
course should not be adopted. If it were held that municipal institutions were not 
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suited to a metropolitan city, no reason could be found except its antiquity and 
existence for maintaining the Corporation of London, even with its present limited 
area. A metropolitan city, however, requires for its own local purposes municipal 
institutions nut less than other towns. Their utility is indeed greater, and their 
want more felt, in a large, populous, opulent, and crowded metropolis, than in a 
country town of less size, population, and wealth. Each of the seven parliamentary 
boroughs contains a larger number of inhabited houses and a larger population 
than the City ; and as the legislature has enfranchised them (by giving them repre- 
sentatives in Parliament), it ought to complete the work by enfranchising them for 
municipal purposes also. We see no reason why the benefit of municipal institu- 
tions should not be extended to the rest of the metropolis, by its division into 
districts, each possessing a municipal government of its own. We further suggest 
the creation of a Metropolitan Board of Works, to be composed of a very limited 
number of members, deputed to it from the council of each metropolitan municipal 
body, including that of the City ; and that the management of the public works in 
which all have a common interest should be conducted by this body; and we 
recommend the proceeds of the coal tax be transferred to its administration: that 
the Board of Works should be empowered to levy a rate upon the entire metropolis 
for any improvement of general utility, within a certain poundage, to be fixed by 
Act of Parliament. 


Regarding the great circumjacent expanse of urban life, the 
Commissioners were careful to avoid the lazy error of treating it as a 
single town. More correctly, as they say— 


London may be called a province covered with houses. Its diameter is so 
great that the persons living at its extremities have few interests in common. The 
inhabitants of opposite extremities are in general acquainted only with their own 
quarter, and have no minute knowledge of other parts of the town. Hence, the 
two first conditions for municipal government would be wanting if the whole of 
London were placed under a single corporation. The enormous population and 
the magnitude of the interests under the care of the municipal body would likewise 
render its administration a work of great difficulty. These considerations appear 
to us decisive against the expediency of placing the whole of the metropolis under 
a single corporation, without adverting to those more general questions of public 
policy which naturally suggest themselves in connection with the subject. 


But they saw no reason why the benefit of municipal institutions 
should not be extended to the rest of the metropolis by its division 
into districts, each possessing a corporate government of its own. 
Here then is the impartial and deliberate judgment of a Com- 
mission consisting of one of the best judges who ever sat on the 
common law bench, and two of the most respected ministers who ever 
held the seals of Secretary of State; men thoroughly read in the 
constitutional history of their country and thoroughly versed in the 
administration of its affairs. Given habitually to deal with facts and 
necessities as they presented themselves, and deeply impressed with 
the conviction that the soundest legislation is that which recognises 
the natural developments of society and promotes its spontaneous 
tendencies to organisation, they put aside with judicial gravity 
fantastical suggestions for erecting an unwieldy and ill-proportioned 
system, which they clearly saw would be unmunicipal in its very 
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conception, and unmanageable (save by external influence) should it, 


ever be set in motion. They saw nothing to apprehend in the erec- 
tion of as many corporations as there were boroughs in the valley of 
the Thames; they saw everything to warn us against making the 
experiment of one. In 1853 two millions of people seemed to them 
palpably too many to be fitly or safely represented in a single town 
council. What would they say were they with us now and heard the 
proposition made of one municipality for four millions? To them 
rateable property to the extent of 9,964,318/., diverse in every con- 
ceivable form and character, seemed infinitely too wide a field for 
corporate taxation. What would they think of giving over 25,055,674. 
of rateable property for an assembly in Guildhall or Whitehall to 
experimentalise upon ? 

Their Report was duly presented to both Houses, and met with 
general approval. Hopes of reviving the project of expansion and 
inclusion were not altogether laid aside; and out of doors its advo- 
cates kept up a desultory attention, but at Westminster it was 
crowded out of remembrance by rumours of coming war. Next year 
there was no time to think of internal reforms of any kind, and it was 
not until the spring of 1855 that Government decided on carrying 
into effect some of the recommendations of the Commissioners. The 
City with its chartered privileges, antique forms, rich endowments, 
and curious anomalies fiscal and judicial, was respited till a more 
convenient season ; and the jocose veteran then at the head of affairs 
continued to be the most favoured guest of the Sheriffs and Lord Mayor. 
Neither was anything done to create new corporations where con- 
fessedly they were so much wanted, but six-and-thirty parishes and 
unions were deemed worthy instead to elect triennial vestries on a 
uniform plan, to whom were to be committed the care of paving and 
lighting, removing nuisances, and, when they chose, watering the 
streets. No magisterial authority was to be conferred upon them, nor 
even a superintending control over gas and water supply. The most 
important privilege with which they were to be endowed was that of 
choosing members of a Metropolitan Board who should regulate in 
future the main drainage and the making of great thoroughfares in 
the metropolis. But the evils of neglect had been suffered to exist 
so long, and the inorganic helplessness of dissociated communities 
was so paralytic, that neither Government nor Opposition would 
attempt the difficult, and in a party sense the thankless, task of 
trying to inform them with the higher spirit of municipal life. 

Had the framing of a measure for municipalising London 
been confided in 1855 to a statesman imbued with constitutional 
learning and feeling, the materials lay ready to his hand; and im- 
pediments there were really none. The Report of the Commission 
had cleared the site and given the ground plan for a great and suitable 
design in harmony with the best traditions of the realm, and capable 
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alike of local expansion and of federal adaptation. The patient and 
pondering mind of Sir G. C. Lewis, full of the wisdom that comes of 
youth spent in study, and of manhood disciplined by experience in 
administrative life, would have set about methodically building up 
municipalities on either side of the Thames, fitted to satisfy all that 
was best in middle-class ambition, and to save so many great and 
growing communities from liability to the alternate reproach of un- 
patriotic apathy and fitful yielding to the passion or delusion of the 
hour. His was emphatically a mind given to organisation ; but by 
temper and conviction he was averse from the introduction of more of 
novelty than could be helped, having regard to the progress of society 
and the growth of the time. He thought the duty of a loyal and 
liberal legislator was to follow a good precedent wherever he could 
find it, and to restore what had been lost by decay or lapse; content 
to improve rather than eager to invent, to consolidate and elevate 
rather than startle by some new device, to underpin, : enlarge, and 
copy with improvement rather than subvert to make room for the: 
transcript of some foreign design. When he had to build anew, he 
preferred to build upon old English lines, and to construet so that his 
legislative work should be in keeping as far as possible with what had 
gone before. Municipal corporations independent and powerful, were, 
he saw, peculiarly wanted to redeem from political incontinuity and 
social nervelessness thecommunities around the seat of government: and 
the fact that they were passive and dumb for the most part was to him 
the strongest proof of all that they needed institutions whose working 
would impart the sense of healthful and active citizenship. But he had 


. not the drawing of the Bill, and the opportunity was lost. .Sir Benjamin 


Hall, whose constituents had for some time been urging him to obtain 
for them some remedy for the anomalies and inequalities of their local 
condition, readily undertook to play the part of godfather to. a scheme 
modelled on that of Paris,! and which probably would never have been 
proposed, and certainly would not have been carried, but for an un- 
anticipated nuisance which had rapidly grown intolerable in West- 
minster, not in Marylebone ; in the City, not in Mayfair. 
Notwithstanding the rapid increase of building for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes on both sides of the river, it had long 
preserved its early character for clearness and salubrity. Little heed 
was taken by its easy-going Conservators of the gradual substitution 
of steamboats for tardier means of transport, or of the increasing refuse 
from noxious trades, and the outfall from deleterious factories. The 
quickness of the current when the tide went down, and its. supposed. 
cleansing power when it rose, served for an answer to the fastidious 
who grumbled, or the hypochondriacal who refused to be’ comforted 
when told that the fish were as lively as yesterday and yet more 


1 Mr, Mackinnon, debate on Bill May 14, 1855. 
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abundant. But when science began to be practically applied to the 
health of dwellings, and to the development of husbandry, unfair ad- 
vantage was taken of the accommodating stream. 

Every year agricultural drainage and urban drainage more and 
more troubled its flow, until at last, during the hot summer of 1854, 
the members of both Houses grew personally alarmed at the stench 
that invaded their halls of conference whenever the tide happened to 
rise during the afternoon. How long the unhappy dwellers from 
Lambeth to Wapping Old Stairs might have sniffed and sickened 
without a remedy for the mischief, or without measures being taken 
to cleanse the polluted current, had it not been for the consternation 
which providentially fell on the three estates of the realm, in Parliament 
assembled, Heaven only knows. But day after day, when Tory peers 
and Radical commoners grew equally uncomfortable, when committees 
found it difficult to make up a quorum, and advocates declared that if 
the windows were not kept shut they could not go on; when squires 
once rubicund showed the white feather, and dyspeptic officials muffled 
their nostrils with handkerchiefs steeped in eau de Cologne, there 
came about a general agreement that the Thames must be somehow 
washed clean, and that the quicker the method the better, whatever 
the cost or form. Arterial drains for the whole metropolis, whereby all 
sewage should be diverted from the river and carried underground to 
the sea, were declared to be indispensable, and a metropolitan autho- 
rity must be constituted to carry into effect the operation. Nothing 
short of a general rate would suffice for an undertaking so vast; but 
statistics were not wanting to convince Bloomsbury and Tyburnia 
that they too were interested in its completion. Not only in ill-built 
suburbs and overcrowded quarters of the town, but in many whose 
high rents guaranteed their gentility, numberless dwellings were to 
be found without any description of sewage. An instance was given 
by the President of the Board of Health of a street containing seventy 
first-class houses of which but two had any communication with the 
main sewer: and out of three hundred and six thousand inhabited 
dwellings, nearly one half were said to be similarly circumstanced. 

As every district was thus supposed to be equally interested, all 
should be equally represented ; and as the difficulty and costliness of 
the enterprise demanded that men of known probity and judgment 
should compose the new Council, resort was had to the method of 
indirect or double election. A vestry or board should be elected by 
the rated householders for each large parish or union of small 
parishes, and when elected the thirty-six vestries should nominate 
respectively members of the central or executive board. It saved 
trouble to take the poor-law divisions as they then existed; and the 
minister in an offhand way put aside the alternative of incorporating 
parliamentary boroughs upon the unarguable plea that they were too 
large. Size must be always a question of comparison; and it was 
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obvious to the least informed of those who listened to the objection 
that it would apply as well to the great cities of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire as to those of Middlesex and Surrey; and this whether 
population or rateable property were taken as the test, or the two 
combined. 

Lord Ebrington, Mr. Pellatt, and Mr. Williams, on behalf of their 
constituents in Southwark, Lambeth, and Marylebone, expressed their 
disapproval of cutting up the town into thirty-six divisions, termed 
in a passing way municipal, but which were really invested with no 
adequate municipal functions. The aggregate expenditure of such a 
system, they argued, would inevitably prove greater than that of 
seven or eight corporate bodies entrusted with plenary local autho- 
rity; and against the correlative institution of a central board with 
a jurisdiction too wide for practical responsibility either to vestries 
or ratepayers, they entered more than one energetic protest. Nor 
were they wholly without support from members unconnected with the 
metropolis. Lord Barington, Sir H. Willoughby, Sir F. Thesiger, 
and Mr. Mackinnon, looking ‘at the matter impartially, discerned 
in the proposed measure the elements of weakness and evil likely 
to result from an abandonment of the time-honoured principle of 
local self-rule. Indirect election was an outlandish novelty, they said, 
which implied lack of faith in the spirit of native institutions; still 
worse was the jealous stipulation embodied in a clause giving to the 
Crown the right to name a chairman at 2,000/. a year, to which Sir 
W. Jolliffe shrewdly objected that its certain effect would be to 
enfeeble if not extinguish the sense of responsibility in the un- 
paid members of the board. The closest friends of Government 
staggered at this overweening effort to create another permanent 
and lucrative place, and at the instance of Lord R. Grosvenor it was 
struck out of the Bill. It is not unworthy of note that Sir G. C. 
Lewis, his wiser judgment being overruled by his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, remained throughout obdurately mute, and that during the 
oft-renewed discussion of details not a sentence of approval is re- 
corded from the lips of Sir J. Graham, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Disraeli, or Mr. Gladstone. In the Lords, more than one grave mis- 
giving found utterance, but no division took place. Lord Derby 
objected to a compulsory rule of uniformity in the mode of electing 
members of the central board, preferring that the traditional usages 
of each district should be allowed a salutary freedom of choice; he 
cited as an example the senate of the American Union, each of whose 
states was guaranteed by the Federal pact the right to nominate its 
two representatives in the way it thought best, and not according to 
any arbitrary method to which it had been unaccustomed. Practi- 
cally there was true wisdom in permitting a diversity which would 
enable them to try by the experience of comparison what was the 

Vout. VIII.—No. 45. 3G 
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best method of selection. But grinding to a level was the order ‘of 
the day, and without further alteration the measure became law. 

The central Board of Works, called into existence by the Act of 
1855, was destined to falsify many of the predictions hazarded 
regarding it. Allowed to choose its own chairman, and to-make by- 
laws for its own procedure, it wisely eschewed from the outset every 
pretension to guide or govern public opinion in questions not 
strictly within its province. The fewness of its members contributed 
greatly to form and to confirm the habit of adhering closely to 
matters of business, and treating every proposed deviation from the 

lain track of duty, not only as a waste of time to be reprehended, 
but a breach of order to be resisted peremptorily and without debate. 
A numerous assembly, however chosen, would have been more easily 
beguiled into philanthropic platitude, suggestive illustration, plausible 
digression, and at length undisguised rhetoric. In its exemplary 
abstinence, under all temptations to sin in these respects, the 
Metropolitan Board has consistently proved itself worthy of all 
praise. Breaking with the traditions of failure that encompassed 
its immediate predecessor, the Commission of Sewers, it set about 
the great work of arterial drainage specifically assigned to it, and 
carried the enterprise to completion within a reasonable time. 
That done, it undertook the northern embankment of the Thames, 
beyond compare the noblest improvement in the realm accomplished 
during the present century. Diligent, persevering, and ambitious, it 
has gained a position amongst us more influential, undoubtedly, than 
any other institution of our time. The formation of great thorough- 
fares, and the widening of overcrowded streets, proceeded more tardily 
than impatience could be made to understand; for it is not so easy 
to do great good as those may imagine who have never had the 
opportunity to try. 

Compulsory expropriation of property in towns is about the 
most invidious and expensive duty which a public body can be set 
to perform. It is morally impossible to guard it effectually from 
being made conducive to personal gain in a subordinate degree ; 
hopeless to save it from the imputation of furtive and base motives 
in those who are concerned in promoting it. Berkeley House has 
not been proof against the pitiless gusts of scandal that intermit- 
tently sweep over society, maiming reputations that seemed to have 
strength of stem and depth of root enough to withstand them while 
passing harmlessly over the willows that offer no resistance to their 
rage. Additional powers have from time to time been conceded by 
Parliament, which, far from satisfying, seem only to have stimulated 
the Board’s desire for more: until the conviction has become general 
that it has already quite as much on hand as it can well do. Hence 
the signal unanimity in rejecting an elaborate scheme two years 
ago, by which it expected confidently to be enabled to buy out or 
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supersede the existing water companies, and thus enormously to in- 
crease its authority and patronage. 

Mutual jealousies at first’ existed between it and the City. But 
the sagacity of youth and the shrewdness of age gradually came 
to understand each other. Reciprocal hospitalities and courtesies led 
by degrees to interchange of confidence, and at length good under- 
standing. Each has found more than enough to do advantageously, 
without infringing the domain of the other. Occasionally: it still 
happens that their pretensions clash; and in the newspapers, or the 
lobby, there are now and then passages of arms, that to the un- 
initiated look like the outbreak of repressed hostility: but next day 
the credulous of quarrel learn that all has been arranged, and’ that 
the prospect of civic war ‘is barren all from Dan to Beersheba.’ As 
eontrasted with the aggregate power and work of the vestries, it is 
perhaps enough to note that while the total outlay by the latter is 
about two millions and a half, the expenditure of the Board last year 
was 3,341,592/., of which above two millions was supplied by loan 
chargeable on future rates. The funded debt of the metropolis, after 
deducting assets, is now 11,665,047/., which has been raised on easy 
terms, and without which, or an intolerable increase of present taxation, 
it would have been impossible to attempt works so varied and so vast 
as those we have seen completed. The true check upon indefinite and 
improvident expansion of the funded debt will be found in adherence 
to the legitimate limits originally assigned to the Board ; and which 
its best friends will ever deprecate any temptation to overpass. It was 
not set up to compete with public money in speculative or commercial 
undertakings with joint-stock companies, still less to agglomerate 
such as already exist for the making of gas, the supply of water, the 
organisation of traffic, or the dealing in any other want or commodity 
for the public at large. Once entered on the illimitable field of money- 
making enterprise, the temptation to mortgage the resources of the 
future would be irresistible, whenever plausible invention or the 
glittering promise of unprecedented profit should happen to mislead 
the majority for the time being. For public trustees it is bad enough 
to compete with private capitalists; to take over their investment 
and goodwill and risk, without the preservative check of direct self- 
interest, is infinitely worse. The great body of metropolitan: rate- 
payers, though they watch jealously the augmentation of liabilities 
incurred in their name, do not grudge what they recognise as fairly 
within the proper province of the Board. In May 1879 there was 
a further issue of consolidated stock to the extent of 2,150,0001., 
which, owing to the credit at which it stood in the market, realised 
2,181,4511.; and why? Because it was understood that ‘ this money 
was applicable only to special improvements and other purposes sanc- 
tioned by Parliament; toll bridges, 500,000/.; Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, 300,0001. ; street improvements, 787,000/. ; loans to local autho- 
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rities, 538,000/.; and the remainder for the fire brigade and open 
spaces.’ ? 

‘ The central authority has in fact become the banker of the local 
boards; as well as the arbiter between them and any of their constitu- 
ents who may think themselves aggrieved. Its other administrative 
functions are diversified and important, and their discharge, notwith- 
standing the activity of an efficient staff, is oftentimes extremely 
onerous. It would be vain to expect that eligible and independent 
men would be found to perform the executive duties now laid upon 
them in the way they ought to be fulfilled, if in addition thereto 
were superadded those of daily municipal government, or the far less 
compatible cares of any great commercial enterprise. Representative 
centralism, thus expanded beyond its natural bounds and proportions, 
would degenerate into a clumsy and dangerous motive power of func- 
tionaryism which it must keep in motion, but which it could have 
no power to direct or control. The same objection to a great extent 
applied to any hybrid board formed of delegates from Berkeley 
House and Guildhall to superintend, for they couid not administer, in 
the true sense of the term, any of the great concerns in which the in- 
habitants of the metropolis at large are interested. 

Upon. the vestries and district boards devolved, under the Act of 
1855 ‘and successive statutes, the paving, cleansing, and lighting 
of streets, house drainage, repression of nuisances, intra-parochial 
improvements, inspection of bake-houses, dairies, drinking-fountains, 
common lodging-houses, free libraries, artisans’ dwellings, baths and 
wash-houses, mortuaries, places for disinfection of furniture or clothing, 
analysis of food, and the care of gardens and open spaces; and for 
the carrying out of these manifold duties, powers of borrowing from 
public or private sources subject to the veto of the Metropolitan 
Board were legally conferred. It would have been miraculous, con- 
sidering the wide disparity of condition in the communities out of 
which these primary schools of self-government were formed, and 
the utterly dissimilar proportion which their varied duties bore to 
one another in different places, if they had been found equally 
efficient or blameless. In the mere rate of expenditure and pay of 
necessary staff there has been, as was to be expected, great diversity, 
and in some instances startling contrasts. Some vestries availed 
themselves largely of their borrowing powers, applied the money to 
incontestably useful purposes, and steadily took measures for promptly 
and punctually defraying their obligations. A few with fainter hearts 
and a heavier burthen of decent indigence to weigh them down 
have been unable financially to follow in their footsteps, and have 
been afraid to face the difficulties that beset every effort to clear 
away the decaying haunts of misery, and the substitution of healthful 
and more civilised habitations. The wear and tear of highways in 


? Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board of Works for 1879, p. 98. 
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places of through traffic has proved intolerably expensive ; in others 
it gives nobody a serious thought ; and then some blockhead, smitten 
with the mania for doing sums and statistics, takes out the mileage, 
population, and rateable property in two metropolitan antipodes, and 
by a rule of three works out a solemn balance of condemnation against 
the hard-driven and specious praise of the happy-go-lucky subjects 
of his contrast. One of the first obligations laid upon each vestry 
and district board was the inspection of nuisances, and the question of 
staff for the purpose was disposed of by bureaucratic cynicism with 
the flippant sarcasm that where nuisances abounded inspectors, it was 
to be hoped, would especially abound. There was little hesitation 
in wealthier localities about appointing inspectors at a hundred a 
year to keep a look out, as they walked abroad upon their ordinary 
callings, for any infringement of sanitary rules; and five-sixths of 
the neighbourhood being occupied with mansions, shrubberies, public 
institutions, parks, and dwellings of the well-to-do classes, there could 
not have been much danger of the gentlemen inspectors having too 
much to do. But not far off, though in a different square of the 

statutable chess-board where few of these dainty items of rateable 
property were to be found, the suspicion and savour of nuisance being 
rife, difficulties arose in getting the right sort of man to be an in- 
spector, and greater difficulties in getting him voted adequate pay. 
Instances might be named of but one inspector at five-and-twenty 
shillings a week in a work-a-day district where two or three 
would have ample occupation, but where the circumstances that 
rendered more surveillance needful were exactly those that rendered 
the local authorities unwillingly parsimonious, prompting them con- 
tinually to recur to the sad and shabby text of ‘what is the lowest 
possible to get the work done for.’ Whereupon philosophistry curls its 
official lip, scornful at the inefficiency of local inspection in the vulgar 
regions— 

Where men must work and women must weep, 


For there’s little to earn and many to keep, 
And the heart of toil is moaning. 


In general the vestries have heen fortunate in the chief clerks 
whom they have relied on for the management and direction of their 
business. Many of them have proved themselves to be men of real 
administrative ability ; their office, in no case a sinecure, and some- 
times requiring an exemplary degree of temper, integrity, and skill, 
can in no case be said to be over-paid. It is highly creditable to 
them that the most prominent amongst them have retained their 
arduous position for many years, without growing weary of well- 
doing, or losing the confidence of their variable and varying masters ; 
and without having the stimulus of promotion, which in the civil 
service of the Crown tends to preserve men past their prime from 
yielding to the torpor of routine. Such men cannot’keep out incur- 
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sions of unworthy faction or. keep down displays of personal hostility 
and spite, or prevent: the perpetration of jobs now and then in 
small: matters, and sometimes in considerable affairs. But Parlia- 
ment itself has not always escaped the imputation of having been 
made the instrument of men actuated by selfish motives ; and just now 
it:does not behove an assembly chosen by ballot and household suffrage, 
to have its heart too haughty, or its eyes too lofty, when judging of 
the subordinate bodies to whom has been committed the management 
of local affairs. Upon the whole they have not neglected their duty; 
very rarely can it be said that their prominent members have made 
merchandise of their functions. In five-and-twenty years society has 
materially and mentally undergone many changes, and their position 
has without any fault of their? been modified thereby. New powers 
and influences have risen up or been created by direct intervention of 
law, all of them contributing to divert public attention, more or less, 
from. parochial assemblies not too strong at the beginning, and now 
perceptibly less so than they were. In 1855 there was no school- 
board and no penny press, no tramways and no preservation of open 
spaces for the recreation of the peoples; and these are but some of the 
universally operative changes that have taken place in metropolitan 
existence. The tide of life has swollen and shrunk alternately in 
many ways—what wonder if popular institutions have drifted some- 
what from their original moorings? London vestries have for a 
quarter of a century done an infinity of useful work, and for the most 
part done it innocuously and unpretentiously. : Is it not time that 
with the training and experience thus acquired a higher degree of 
duty and responsibility should be set before the worthy and capable 
men who take the chief part in local business ? 

After considerable experience of the working of the twofold system, 
a select committee was appointed, on the motion of Mr. Ayrton, to 
inquire into the local government and taxation of London. Its re- 
port recommended that the name of the Metropolitan Board should 
be changed to that of Municipal Council; that the members should 
be chosen by direct election; that it should have control over the 
supply of gas and water, and generally exercise the authority of a 
civic corporation. Meanwhile Mr. J. 8. Mill introduced a bill to 
incorporate the parliamentary boroughs; but before it obtained a 
second reading it was withdrawn, to make way for a more comprehen- 
sive measure, which the member for Westminster laid upon the table 
at the end of the session. It proposed to create a county of London 
with a common council of 171 members and fifty-two aldermen, in 
whose jurisdiction the separate authorities of Berkeley House and 
Guildhall should disappear ; while subordinate municipalities in the 
ten cities and boroughs should divide with this new central power the 
business of local government... Many of its provisions when discussed 
out of doors provoked opposition ;, and many vested interests prepared 
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to resist its enactment. When reintroduced in 1868, the represen- 
tatives of the City succeeded in preventing, by reference to standing 
orders, the consideration of the clauses that peculiarly affected the 
privileges of their constituents ; and the debate on second reading for 
the most part related consequently to the other features of the scheme. 

Mr. Mill argued that the great danger of democratic institutions 
was the want of skilled administration, and the great problem of the 
future was to obtain the combination of the two. 


All the defects of democratic institutions are great in proportion as their area 
is small, and if you wish them to work well you should never have a representative 
assembly for a small area, for if you do, it will be impossible to have skilled admin-~ 
istration. There will be much less choice of persons, and those less competent for 
the task will be willing to undertake the conduct of public affairs. A popular 
assembly that has only a little work to do tries to transact public business by 
making speeches, the most ineffective way in which public business can be done. 
The parochial area is too small for the public to take an interest in what is being 
done. There is a good deal to be said for having only one municipality for the 
whole metropolis. But the business to be entrusted to their management would 
be too great, and it would give them the control of too large an amount of revenue, 
and it would be useless to attempt to obtain the consent of the House to such a 
measure. It is better to have local municipal bodies for the different boroughs, 
and that the central board should not be troubled with any business but such as is 
common to the whole. The boroughs offer a medium between the small size of 
an ordinary parish and the inordinate size of the whole metropolis. I therefore 
ask you to create municipalities for the parliamentary districts which shall 
exercise their powers under the Municipal Corporation Act, and concentrate the 
powers of the vestries. * 


Mr. C. Bentinck and others averred that the preponderance of 
opinion was adverse to the measure. Some thought it too com- 
plicated, some too crude, ministers declined the responsibility of 
giving it their support, and the second reading was not pressed to a 
division. At the dissolution, which soon after ensued, Mr. Mill lost 
his seat, and in 1869 Mr. C. Buxton undertook the charge of the 
bill. Further modifications, which had been made to propitiate the 
City, were not generally regarded as amendments; and a new Home 
Secretary, engrossed with legislative cares more urgent, prayed for a 
more convenient season, and promised in the interim a careful re- 
consideration of the subject. But Parliament is seldom in the 
mood to undertake laborious changes in existing institutions without 
some pressing necessity or importunate demand. Theoretic proof of 
anomalies, however clear, and promises of future benefits, however 
sanguine, go but a short way towards making a House on a spring 
afternoon when the weather is fair, or keeping a House during a 
summer night when the temperature is high. Neither Mr. Buxton, 
nor after him Lord Elcho, could induce the Government of the day to 
take up the question; and so it remained in abeyance, and might 
still have remained there, but for the threatening of a storm of dis- 
content regarding the supply of water, which, being essentially a 
3 J. 8. Mill in moving Second Reading, June 17, 1868. 
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practical matter, universally intelligible, people have at length been 
set thinking how it may best be regulated. In addition to poor rate, 
local government rate, police rate, school rate, the towns on Thames- 
side-complain that they pay a heavy rate for gas, and an increasing 
rate, which they feel to be unjust, for water ; and they have come by 
degrees to comprehend that without some permanent local autho- 
rity responsible to them and armed with power, if not to control at 
least sufficient to arbitrate between them and the water companies, im- 
provement in quality or reduction of price they must look for in vain. 

For several years discontent had found desultory utterance at the 
arbitrary increase of charge made by some of the water companies 
to individual consumers without even a semblance of affording 
increased supply. The Act for assimilating the parochial standards 
of valuation was in itself expedient and just, where a common poor 
fund and other rates had been made permanently chargeable through- 
out the metropolitan cluster of towns ; but its authors had overlooked 
the technical sanction it would give to elude the check imposed by 
existing statute upon augmentation of water rent in a great number 
of districts, unless new and special provision against it were made: 
and no such provision seems to have been thought of or at least 
proposed. Isolated remonstrance proving vain, recourse was had here 
and there to resistance by way of appeal to quarter sessions; but in 
a majority of instances the magistrates found themselves helpless to 
afford redress against the literal interpretation of the law which 
limited the company’s charge to a maximum percentage. Confluent 
murmurs swelled into a volume of popular reproach, which at length 
it was impossible to disregard. Public meetings passed indignant 
resolutions, and numerous petitions were presented to Parliament 
praying that a summary end should be put to further exaction. On 
sanitary grounds a stir was likewise made for more constant service 
and a purer supply: and with a view to economy of wholesale cost 
and management in detail, various schemes were put about for buy- 
ing out the companies and centralising water administration. 
Towards the close of the session of 1879 Mr. Fawcett moved a 
resolution pledging the House of Commons to deal effectually with 
these questions; and on the part of the Government the Home 
Secretary accepted the duty, acknowledged its urgency, and undertook 
in the recess to mature a measure that would give Parliament the 
opportunity without further delay of conferring the control if not the 
ownership of metropolitan .water works upon some competent and 
responsible public authority. What the nature of that authority 
should be in each metropolitan city, or whether there should be one 
only having jurisdiction over all The Ten, the minister did not say. 
Possibly the Government had not come to any definite conclusion on 
the matter; and in the absence of popular opinion strongly pro- 
nounced on the various alternatives that presented themselves, the 
mind of a Home Secretary is liable to be swayed more or less 
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unconsciously by the tendencies of bureaucracy which encompass him 
on every side and that are always in favour of centralisation. Mr. E. 
J. Smith, for many years Receiver for the Northern Estates: of the 
Crown, and one of the permanent surveyors for the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, a man of.great ability and experience, undertook to 
negotiate the simultaneous purchase of the stock, effects, and tenant 
right of the eight water companies and the ‘ unification of future 
supply under Government management.’ A report upon the state 
of the various works made by Colonel Bolton’ as water examiner 
under the act of 1871 declared it to be 

essential that an abundant supply of water of good quality shoulc be given to the 
metropolis at the lowest possible cost. The advantages of the service and control 
of such a supply being vested in one authority only instead of in many were 
numerous; it being of course intended that this authority should be one that 
would represent the Government and be responsible to Parliament alone. There 
was nothing in the character of such an organisation that a public authority 
invested with stringent powers could not administer more efficiently and more 
economically than it was possible for private associations to do. It being assumed 
that it was the intention to make the best of the present sources of supply, and to 
improve them as much as possible, without contemplating any of the projects for 
a supply from other channels, the immediate results of the transfer would be 
a considerable reduction of proposed expenditure for new works; an increase of net 
income from the consolidation of establishments; the better collection of rates at a 
lower percentage ; and the new rates to be received from owners of houses who do 
not now take water from the companies.° 


Here is the stark naked theory of central absorption, as opposed to 
municipal self-rule, according to the latest version. The consuming 
(and non-consuming) public were to be alike taken in and done for 
without consent or opportunity to object, like the ignorant natives of 
a Polynesian island, or the abject ryots of some newly annexed jaghire 
of Hindostan. What signify the rights, prejudices, wants, or capa- 
cities of four millions of people inhabiting the ‘ province covered 
with houses’ that Sir George Lewis thought it was high time to 
endue with corporate privileges many years ago? True, they were 
citizens of no mean cities, that in the last fifty years have sent to 
Parliament a greater number of eminent men than any twenty towns 
municipally enfranchised’—true they possess fixed property liable 
to yearly local taxation greater than all the corporate cities of York- 
shire and Lancashire taken together. True, they include in their 
muster-roll during more than half the year a large majority of the 
eminent physicians, advocates, jurists, men, of letters, opulent mer- 
chants, eminent artists, rich bankers, landed gentry, and hereditary 
nobles of the realm. The insatiable greed of centralism desires to 

* Evidence before Select Committee, July 9, 1880. 

5 Ina confidential letter’to E. J. Smith, December 15, 1879. 

® Colonel Bolton to E. J. Smith, December 15, 1879. 

? Of those who have passed away it is hardly necessary to recall the names of 
Mr. Grote, Lord Russell, Sir J. Hobhouse, General Evans, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. J. 8. 
Mill, Sir Robert Grant, Dr. Lushington, Sir W. Molesworth, Lord Dudley Stuart, 
Sir W. Horne, Sir Henry Bulwer, and Admiral Napier. 
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oust them from the management of their own affairs. What can 
they know about water or gas compared with half a dozen deputy- 
assistant commissaries, sitting in big back rooms in Whitehall, with 
ten times more to do than there are hours in the day to enable a 
hundred of them to understand it, or days enough in the year to 
enable them to dispose of it patiently or properly ? 

Economies in management are the ever-ready pretexts for unifica- 
tion ; and they seldom fail of producing a superficial effect for the 
time being on the public mind, generally engrossed with other 
topics more attractive, and therefore more willingly discussed. One 
may admit, were it only to save time and inconclusive controversy, 
that many specious schemes for bungling together, and chopping to a 
given length undertakings previously distinct, have the merit of im- 
mediate saving in some form or other. If all the coal-wharves on the 
river were taken over by the Home Office, or all the private banks 
bought up by the Exchequer, or all the bakeries by the Local 
Government Board, it may be clearly shown that the stupid and 
brutish inhabitants of London would be benefited by a dead saving of 
two shillings and a penny a chaldron, half a farthing a loaf, and a 
sixteenth per cent. gain on discount or deposit. Why not have 
Government bakeries, coal-wharves, and banks? or why should not 
the Admiralty take to penny steamers, reducing the fares as could 
be clearly done to three-farthings, with return tickets to Rosherville 
Gardens at three halfpence each? or why should the Committee of 
Privy Council not go into drugs and patent medicines, beggaring all 
independent chemists, and guaranteeing a helpless public against 
adulteration of tonics, and the blundering of apothecaries’ boys? If 
amalgamation and monopoly did not bait their hook with savings, 
grubs, and other cheap attractions, foolish gudgeons would never be 
caught thereby: but how reasoning and reflective creatures of a 
higher grade of being can be duped is simply astonishing. In the 
project conceived last year for establishing a Government monopoly 
of water supply to the metropolis, calculations were duly made of all 
the economies to be effected in stationery, messengers, board room 
chairs, wear and tear of bell-pulls, and pensions to decayed clerks by 
the substitution of three nominees of the Crown for the several 
boards of directors named by the companies. More edifying still 
were the portentous calculations of existing reservoirs and filter beds 
which might be abolished, and similar works in contemplation, the 
outlay whereon might be spared, with a view to show immediate 
retrenchment, and a balance in favour of unification in the first two 
or three years. But what a prospect in the dim perspective! It is 
the old story of selling surplus naval or military stores in order to 
eke out a popular budget, reckless of the certainly enhanced expendi- 
ture when growing exigencies have to be met at no distant day. The 
select committee to inquire into negotiations for purchase were 
assured that if the companies were bought out, their disposable 
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property would amount to many hundred thousand pounds, all to 
the good in the unification balance of profit and loss.in the first year 
or two. And by way of answer to the obvious consideration that 
steadily extending wants would soon require the repurchase of land 
at a higher price, and the. replacement, at greater cost, of extra 
filtering beds, we have the cynical suggestion that when all compe- 
tition is extinguished, and all sense of joint-stock prudence removed, 
and the whole community left to the experimental discretion of an 
official bureau, water rental may be raised, by levying the charge 
indiscriminately on those who consume and those who do not consume 
the article in which Government is invited to do a retail trade. 

It is sometimes said in an offhand way, as an excuse for unifica- 
tion, that since the metropolitan area was distributed by Parliament 
among the water companies, competition has ceased; and that 
although a new association might to-morrow ask legislative leave 
to introduce in Marylebone or Chelsea a fresh source of supply, it 
would be refused, or the intruding would sooner or later amalgamate 
with the older company; and therefore, it is argued that to all 
intents and purposes competition is out of the question. But this is 
not wholly true ; competition is good for a great deal more than at 
first sight appears. As between rival vendors offering to lay con- 
necting pipes from rival mains in the same street, competition may 
not be probable and certainly cannot be profitable ; but is there no 
competition working, without noise or haste or failure, between 
separate companies renting as tenants at will, contiguous water 
farms within the metropolitan ambit? Is there no worth in example ; 
is there no force in comparison; is there no pressure upon evil or 
negligent doers accruing from the praise of them that do well? In 
a civilised community progressive improvements of the greatest and 
noblest kind are not carried by jostling, underselling, out-bragging, or 
countermining. All the finders and sellers of water did not at once, 
or by concert, begin, far less complete, their costly contrivances for 
storage and purification; still less did they simultaneously under- 
take to raise new capital for the purpose of sinking artesian wells in 
remote hills on the chance of deriving therefrom, chemically, un- 
taintable sources of supply. The efforts spontaneously made by the 
New River, East Kent, and Chelsea companies at different times and 
in different ways to vindicate their respective positions as. purveyors 
of a great necessary of life were not the mere result of stringent 
terms imposed upon them by the legislature, or suggested by the 
sheer expectation of any immediate gain. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have recently been laid out by these and other companies, 
not with a view of supplanting or injuring one another, but in an 
honourable spirit of provoking one another to jealousy-by good deeds 
done. It is admitted on all hands that much of’this expenditure 
realised no additional profit in rates, but must/be set down to the 
tentative improvements of the condition and — of each under- 
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taking. What is this but the highest and best species of com- 
petition, that sort of competition which, untrammelled by any centra- 
lised yoke, has been the spirit and nerve and life of all the great 
self-reliant enterprises that have made England what she is? Crush 
out this spirit, buy up competition, trust to royal commissions to 
discover new fountains, and deputy inspectors to find out flaws in 
old pipes; sell off reserves of land, and make one filter bed do the 
work of two (as if it would not get dirty in half the time); make 
a show, or at least a fuss, about economy to justify expropriation 
and central monopoly, and we may not have very long to wait for a 
fresh outbreak of sanitary reproach and protest, that having gone 
farther we have only fared worse. Daily journalism will wax 
eloquent and indignant meetings grow stormy; and the Water Trust 
office will rejoice that the day of reaction has come. Public opinion, 
out of temper, will be readily taken at its word ; unforeseen necessities 
will remain the excuse for unprecedented expenditure, the burthen 
will fall exclusively on the Ten Cities of the Thames, and a pro- 
visional order to authorise the borrowing of a sum not exceeding so 
many millions will be carried in a House the bulk of whose members 
eare for none of these things. Opposition will be futile on the 
second reading, and in committee protesting citizens will be told 
that locus standi they have none. Responsibility to Parliament 
in a body without equal competitor or rival under such circumstances 
will prove to be the merest sham. The temptation to reckless ex- 
penditure will neither be curbed by the shareholding interest of a 
joint-stock company nor the ratepaying interest of a local corporation 
nor the union of both in one as in Manchester or Birmingham. 

To do him justice, the late Home Secretary seems to have shrunk 
from the invidious task of subjecting the property and people of the 
metropolis to the unbridled rule of a mere government board. If 
their rates were to be mortgaged for the supposed advantage of 
buying out the eight companies at a capital sum of thirty-four 
millions, he felt that they were at least entitled to a representative 
voice in the management of the affair; and his bill was therefore 
framed for the constitution of a hybrid board composed of delegates 
from the Board of Works and the City Corporation, as well as three 
functionaries with high salaries named by the Crown. Practically, 
however, this device would have resulted merely in a consultative 
body resembling in its inability to originate, veto, or control, the 
Indian Council whose members are allowed the luxury of dignified 
discussion in tranquil times, and permitted to explain their ideas in 
confidential essays when the wind from the east is stormy, but who 
have no more power to take the reins out of the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State than the inside passengers in a mailcoach had to inter- 
fere with their driver. On they must go whatever road he chooses 
to take, and whatever pace he chooses to drive, certain only, if they 
call out of the windows that they are very uneasy, to be jeered at 
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for their pains. As the bill was not discussed before the dissolution 
in March, and was not reintroduced afterwards, it is needless to 
dwell on its specific characteristics. The report of the recent com- 
mittee points to a different constitution of Metropolitan Water Trust, 
recommending likewise, indeed, the sending of delegates by the City 
Corporation and the Metropolitan Board as well as representatives of 
certain suburban districts not comprehended within the jurisdiction of 
either; and omitting all mention of salaried Crown functionaries. 
Whether these last be added or omitted is a question of secondary 
importance. That of primary consequence is whether a central 
Water Trust elective in name or reality must not be regarded as the 
first story of a unified municipal edifice for the whole of London. 
From a return moved for by Lord Stafford,’ it appears that six 
hundred cities and towns in England and Wales depend for their 
supply of water wholly on the works of private companies or upon 
these and wells and rivers in each locality, or finally upon the latter 
only: while a comparatively small number, but chiefly commercial or 
manufacturing towns, with large populations, rely on their municipal 
government to furnish them at prime cost with this great necessary 
of life. The experiments which had been made at Manchester, 
Glasgow, and other great northern towns in the business of corporate 
water-finding and water-vending seemed to be successful in the 
judgment of the communities they exclusively concern; and it is 
probable that ere long other towns will seek to follow their example. 
The select committee on metropolitan supply declare as the result 
of their investigations that 
it is expedient that the supply of water to the n:etropolis should be placed under 
the control of some public body which shall represent the interests and command 
the confidence of the water consumers; and that in the absence of any single 
municipal body to which these functions could be committed, a water authority of 
a representative character should be constituted, and that a bill having that object 
should be introduced at an early date by her Majesty’s Government.’ 


It is to be observed that these recommendations do not necessarily 
imply the buying out of the existing companies or any of them. The 
concluding passages of the report significantly intimate that Govern 
ment would not disfavour the idea of taking over their stock and 
works if better terms could be made for the public than those which 
Mr. E. J. Smith sought to exact last year; and warning is distinctly 
given that when the new municipal authority shall be created, Parlia- 
ment will be quite open to consider the expediency of giving it statutable 
powers, as has been done elsewhere, to go further afield in search of 
new sources of supply. All such projects, however, are judiciously left 
to the judgment of the future; and the primary and pressing con- 
sideration for us all just now is the proper constitution of the municipal 
authority whose duty it would be to enforce adequate and punctual 

* Urban Water Supply in England and Wales, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed July 3, 1879. 
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service at reasonable rates by the companies so long as they exist, 
or to buy them out and economically to take their places, if 
reasonable: terms can be agreed upon. It will perhaps be time 
enough to‘ discuss terms for a transfer and sale when the municipal 
trustees for the community who are to find the money are in a position 
to make 2 bidding or to receive one; meanwhile popular consideration 
had best: be coneentrated on the exact nature of the trust, and how it 
ought:to be constituted. After all that has happened in the experi- 
mental history of metropolitan institutions, it is most desirable that 
we should have no more transitional expedients in local rule, but that 
the feundations should be laid whereon we may build permanently 
and .seeurely not only for the wants of to-day but for the time to 
come. To satisfy present weariness and impatience at the unsatis- 
factory state of things that now exists, it would not be difficult to put 
together a sub-department of the Local Government Board with a 
certain number of water trustees elected for form’s sake by the people 
like poor-law guardians to come when summoned, sign their names 
in a book, listem to orders, and go home again; leaving the whole 
direction and management of another great branch of local taxation 
to the Government of the day. We know exactly what this hybrid 
system of responsibility without power, and power without responsi- 
bility, in local affairs comes to. We have seen the experiment tried 
out thoroughly, and we are now witnessing its results. Guardians of 
the poor have been: gradually but steadily deprived of all power or 
discretion over the administration of relief; they are reduced to 
indignity and unimportance. They are representative in nothing any 
longer but the name ; and if to-morrow the sham were swept away by 
an unpublished edict from Whitehall, neither ratepayers nor paupers 
would be conscious of the difference in any practical respect whatever. 

It would be equally easy, were it thought politic, to create another 
central board by way of election, to whom might be confided the 
absolute control and guidance in all matters connected with water 
consumption and water supply. The Board of Works is such a body, 
and two years ago it was not only willing to undertake the task, but 
it actually: went to great expense and trouble to lay before Parliament 
its views and calculations on the subject. From instinct not to be 
mistaken, though not easily to be explained, Parliament shied and 
could never be ‘brought to look at the first fence again. The Board of 
-Works dropped the proposal quietly ; and when subsequently asked if 
there was any notion of renewing it, assurances were given that the 
Board ‘had put away ambition.’ But what does all this mean? It is 
no secret that Parliament begins to think central authority has quite 
enough to do, and quite enough of power to doit. What is really 
wanted is the like local authority in each of our ten metropolitan 
towns ‘to that"which exists in each of the other great cities of the 
kingdom, . 

W. M. Torrens. 
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II. 


THe Human SYNTHESIS. 


PuiLosoruy should mean such a co-ordinated system of thought as may 
cause the whole mental apparatus to converge. Religion should mean 
that concentration of belief and feeling on one dominant Power, 
whereby our whole human nature is purified and disciplined, and so 
is constantly inspired to the strenuous accomplishment of man’s true 
work. 

In a previous article! we tried to show that the older and cur- 
rent forms of Philosophy and of Religion fail precisely at this point : 
they do not systematise all our ideas; they do not pretend to organise 
the entire life of man. 

The degenerate pupils of Kant and of Hegel who now lay claim to 
the title of philosophers offer us nothing that even assumes to be a philo- 
sophy of science, or of conduct, or of history, or of society. Their so- 
called philosophy is limited to ontological and psychological enigmas. 
The evolutionist schools no doubt tread lightly over these metaphysi- 
cal bogs ; but on their side they entirely drop history, and we pass 
in their pages from prehistoric and half-savage man to the sceptics 
of the eighteenth century. A philosophy with such enormous voids is 
not really synthetic. 

Those schools of thought which adopt a theological basis, or admit 
supernatural ideas, whether Catholic, Neo-Christian, or frankly Deist, 
have a great deal to say about history, or rather about arbitrary por- 
tions of history, explaining them freely by the light of their super- 
natural hypotheses; and they certainly do understand the great 
primary truth, that Religion is, and always has been, the dominant 
principle of man’s social life. But then, alas! these theological 
philosophers have nothing to tell us about the development of modern 
science, about the statics or the dynamics of that industrial society 
which forms the complex problem of modern life. None have any- 
thing serious to say about secular education, scientific politics, political 
economy, science, health, poetry, art. All these things, that is, four- 
fifths of life, lie outside the range of Theology, just as they lie outside 
the range of Metaphysics. 

1 Nineteenth Century, No. 44, Oct. 1880. 
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Many of these subjects are no doubt strongly grappled with by 
the materialist schools of thought, which deal in a scientific, and 
often in a philosophic, spirit, with science, politics, economy, and the 
like. But, inasmuch as their history, such as it is, jumps from the 
Bone Age to the age of Diderot and Hume, they deliberately ignore just 
those parts of life which Theology, with all its shortcomings, directly 
takes as its sphere. The instincts of the human soul towards some 
great Power external to itself, the desire to be brought into commu- 
nion with the World around us, to rest in some definite conception of 
the way in which We and the World around us are related to each 
other, the yearning to know more of that fellowship we feel within us 
towards the mighty whole of which we are sons and members ; finally, 
the desire to put forth these instincts of sympathy in some common 
act of adoration—these are things, we say, of vast power, utterly 
ineradicable from the heart of man, essential to the life of man; nor 
can they be disposed of by an unintelligible chapter or by a logical 
formula or two. They must lie deep as the great fundamental stratum 
of all philosophy ; they must coincide with its entire field. The sys- 
tem in which these things have no place, nay, in which they do not 
take the first place, may contain many useful things; but it is not a 
system of human life. That is to say,it is not Philosophy ; much 
less is it Religion. 

The conventional answer to this is as follows: Philosophy and 
religion have each special spheres of their own: philosophy has 
nothing to do with science, or history, or politics, or devotion; re- 
ligion has nothing to do with thought, or logic, with worldly wisdom, 
or physical health, or earthly wealth. The business of philosophy, 
they say, is with abstract existence; that of religion, with the Soul 
and its future. 

In this answer is revealed the reason why Philosophy and Religion 
have to-day so little permanent hold over men, why their accepted 
authority is so small, and the anarchy within them so deep. Philo- 
sophies, which profess to give men an ultimate scheme of ideas, leave 
out of their scheme vast regions of ideas, some of them the most 
intense and profound that stir men to act. Religions, which profess 
to concentrate men’s spirit on the sole end of life, leave out and 
profess to despise almost all that, even to tke noblest natures, makes 
life worth living: this, they tell us, belongs to some other sphere, 
that of science, politics, art, anything but religion. The natural 
result follows. Human nature soon wearies of metaphysical sub- 
limities and of theological ecstasies, and it deals with life as it best 
can, framing explanations of it and ideals for it in its own practical 
way. And this way cannot be reconciled with the philosophies and 
the religions which strive to dictate to nature. It combats, them, 
baffles them, and finally silences them all. 
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Philesophy and Religion must remain thus impotent, a byword 
and a jest to clear-sighted and energetic natures, whilst they thus are 
content to nibble at separate sides of human nature. One sees at 
once why they hold themselves restricted to special corners of man’s 
being. Philosophy, in so far as it is metaphysical, cannot consent to 
surrender itself uniformly to the logic of positive observation, and so 
cannot touch the real problems of life and of knowledge. Philosophy, 
so far as it is materialist, cannot bring itself to recognise the spiritual 
nature of man, and so cannot touch the problems of Veneration, 
Adoration, and the highest sympathies. Religion again, fondly 
clinging to the supernatural as if that were its sole raison Vétre, 
dreads to be dragged into the real and active world where everything 
supernatural is grotesque; and so religion stands to-day, like a 
pathetic Gothic ruin, soothing and touching the finer natures amongst 
us still, but quite outside of and apart from the busy life of men. 
Philosophy, equally with Religion, is nothing if not synthetic—that 
is, co-ordinating and harmonising—and also comprehensive, that is, 
correlating all sides of thought and life. Leave any sides of thought 
or life wholly out of sight in your philosophy or your religion, and 
these introduce conflict, and ultimately confusion. The reason is 
obvious from the very definition of philosophy or of religion. The 
one professes to set on an immutable basis the highest generalisations 
of thought, the paramount ideas of the human mind. The other pro- 
fesses to hold out to us as ever present and eternal verities the highest 
aims of human life, and the paramount object of our noblest affection. 
Is it not plain that utter failure must ensue if the paramount ideas 
of Philosophy, or the paramount ideal of Religion, cannot be got into 
line with the practical needs of life, or the general sympathies and 
instincts of our nature? Philosophy and Religion are not the same ; 
because Philosophy is a synthesis of knowledge and of ideas, and 
Religion is a synthesis of nature and of life. But both are the same 
in this, that they must give a complete harmony, or they give none 
at all. The one must effect a complete synthesis of the whole 
intellectual sphere; the other, a complete synthesis of the whole 
vital energy. Philosophy and Religion, affecting to deal with the 
highest, and yet knowing nothing of many of the commonest and 
widest truths that concern man, are mere impostures. Philosophy 
and Religion must be able to account for the whole of thought, the 
whole of life, or they do nothing. Now, no one of the current systems 
of Philosophy or Religion either does account for the whole of thought, 
the whole of life, or even pretends to do so. When Auguste Comte 
recalled men to the true question—What must Philosophy explain, 
what must Religion effect ?—he started, even if he had done nothing 
else, a conclusive revolution in the method of human thought, in the 


ideal of man’s life. 
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We are persuaded that all these things can be, and must be, recon- 
ciled, brought into harmony. We say there is a scheme of thought 
whereby the religious emotions, the scientific beliefs, the practical en. 
ergies, may all have their natural play and freedom, yet may all work 
one with another, not working, as they do now, one against the other, 
This scheme of thought, to sum it up in a phrase, consists in refer- 
ring everything human tothe continuity of human progress, on a uniform 
basis of demonstrable law. This is a Human Synthesis, meaning by 
this term a system at once of thought and of life, coextensive with 
human nature, omitting nothing that is human or ministers to 
humanity, never wandering into the superhuman, or any Absolute 
Universe; but, on the contrary, consistently grouping everything we 
know or do round the permanent good of Man, conceived in the highest 
and widest sense. 

This Human Synthesis thus differs from every kind of inquiry 
that is purely philosophical or scientific (need one say ?), from any that 
is purely literary. It looks upon research not as an end, but as an 
instrument to effect some real result, now, presently, or hereafter, 
Abstract thought we need, special research we need, but no research, 
no kind of thought is ever to be a mere law, a sole end, to itself: 
arbitrary, absolute, unhuman, irreligious. 

This Human Synthesis differs, too, from every reforming scheme 
in that it invariably treats the present as a mere continuation of the 
past, and the future as simply the necessary and destined product of 
the past and the present. Social philosophers and idealists are wont 
to talk as if the present were a muddle hardly worthy of attention, as 
if the future could be recast in new and superior moulds, flinging the 
rotten past away as dross and rubbish. Even the philosophers of 
Evolution consistently forget that the generation of men to be are 
being daily evolved out of the whole of the generations that have 
been. Evolutionists are the readiest of all to tear up whole regions 
of human history as wastepaper, or to discharge the product of 
vast ages of man into the deep, as some-dangerous excrement of the 
race. 

There is no test so sure for any claim to treat of things human as 
this—does it give a complete theory of the whole history of man’s 
past ? When we say history, we imply of course more than annals: 
some things not always included even in the learning of the Gibbons, 
the Macaulays, and the Freemans. History means the whole series 
of the laws and phenomena traceable in the development of the 
human race, including the prehistoric, the uncivilised, and the 
oceanic world, and including the history of science, of philosophy, of 
religion, of industry, of manners, of economy, of mechanics, of art: in 
short, the history of society quite as much as the history of war or 
politics. They who can give us a scientific and consistent theory of 

“history in this sense are alone competent to give us an adequate 
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scheme of philosophy or, I say it advisedly, a complete ideal of re- 
igion. 

In the early days of Christianity, miraculous power was regarded 
as the test of a divine mission. We might almost say in these 
days that the test of a philosophical mission in sociology, that is, 

wer to cast accurately the laws that determine the Present and 
the Future, is the fact of having given an adequate explanation of the 
Past. 

After five-and-twenty years of continuous study of the historical 
theory of Auguste Comte, we have come for our part to believe that 
there is none other with which it can be even compared. I am far 
from supposing that a theory constructed forty years ago by one who 
was a man of science and a philosopher, not a specialist in history, is 
absolutely final or infallible. Such an idea would be laughable to a 
positivist, who can smile equally at the petty criticisms of some 
historical pedant or some political partisan. It is beyond all question 
more lucid, more complete, more real, more scientific than the 
general theory of Hegel; and after Hegel’s what have we? We turn 
tothe most popular of the philosophic writers of our day. Do we 
find in Mr. Herbert Spencer, in Mr. Lewes, in Mr. Mill, in Mr. 
Huxley, or Mr. Darwin, nay, in Mr. Carlyle or Mr. Freeman, historians 
by profession, anything that can be called a general conception of the 
entire course of human evolution, moral, practical, intellectual, and 
physical ? 

Every attempt to found a sound conception of Philosophy or of 
Religion without a real and complete Sociology? is futile. And 
every attempt to form a Sociology or anything short of a complete 
concrete theory of man’s progress in civilisation is an attempt to 
found Sociology out of one’s head, to spin a system out of one’s inner 
consciousness. We hear much nowadays of the necessity for basing 
our Sociology on principles of Evolution. Precisely so. But what 
does Evolution, applied to the progressive civilisation of man, imply 
if it be not a systematic history of human work from the time of the 
Cave-men and the Lake-men to that of the great Hordes; and thence 
oward to the Theocracies, the Polytheists, the Greeks and the 
Romans, and so on to the history of Catholicism, of Feudalism, the 
dissolution of both, the Revolution, and modern industrial society ? 
What we need is a complete scheme of Evolution throughout ‘this 
entire series. 

Another great difference there is which marks off the Positive 
Synthesis from all the actual philosophical schemes. It is, or rather 
it contains, a general Philosophy ; but the Philosophy is merely one 
side of the system. It is an active, doing, changing system. It is 

* Purists in language will have at length to submit to this indispensable hybrid, 


which means the science of the elements and of the course of human society. 
3H 2 
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not only a philosophy with a theory of what is being done, but it ig 
a polity with a programme of what ought to be done, a society, a 
working body, one may say a Church, with a set of institutions to 
put its programme into action. 

Positivism, by virtue of this Human Synthesis, never works out a 
theory, or enters upon a research for mere love of research, but in 
full sense of the vast importance of research wisely directed to con- 
tribute to human wants. Not that all speculation is necessarily with 
a direct and immediate design of present action and use. But it is 
never purposely idle, consciously aimless, due to mere intellectual 
curiosity as of boys intent on ‘ odd and even.’ 

Tous this perpetual and aimless busying about problems, 
philosophical, scientific, literary, in mere vacuity or for mere vanity, 
with no social or intelligible motive but these, is one of the most 
melancholy spectacles of our time. Thousands of learned and 
ingenious minds are occupied in incessant re-shifting and re-sorting 
the infinite materials before us, teaching us nothing, preparing 
nothing, cumbering the field of knowledge and of thought, wasting 
good brain in multiplying chaos. For multitudes of these studious 
men never make up their minds on a single great problem of thought 
or of life; hardly know what it is that men need to know and need 
to help them in life ; shrinking even from this first duty of a healthy 
understanding, so long only as they can soothe the itch of their 
cerebral curiosity. 

Without saying that the counting of the pebbles on the sea-shore 
is an altogether idle and useless employment, we may truly say that 
this interminable and purposeless wandering in the realm of know- 
ledge is a demoralising and humiliating spectacle. Such are like the 
spirits seen by the Poet in Limbo, ‘ who with desire languish without 
hope.’ Things of priceless value need to be known; and they are 
neglected. The enormous multiplication of minute and detached 
observations crowd out the really essential problems and truths. 
Worst of all, the habit of employing the intellect in purposeless 
researches, like schoolboys writing show verses or competing for a 
prize, unmans the character, weakens the intellectual fibre, and 
lowers the standard of the age. 

The work before the intelligence of man is practically infinite; 
the materials and possible fields of work are infinite; the relative 
strength of our intellect to cope with this work is small indeed. As 
Bacon said, the subtlety of nature is ever beyond the subtlety of man. 
Ten thousand years of the brightest genius, with millions and millions 
of fellow-workmen, will not suffice to accomplish all that man needs 
of discovery, knowledge, method, experiment, meditation, recorded 
observation, to make life all that it might be and ought to be. To 
accomplish it needs the complex organisation of an army, the dis- 
cipline, co-operation, patience, division of labour, of a great 
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government. And withal we have capable brains idly exhausting 
their powers in the meanest of curiosities, in the most contemptible 
pursuit of personal prizes. Never will philosophy be worthy of its 
mission till observers and thinkers can set themselves to labour again 
in that religious spirit in which the medieval poets or the truly 
Catholic painters would begin their work with prayer. And if it be 
little now that the modern biologist or chemist could do with prayer, 
he has always the real essence of prayer in a heartfelt sense of social 
duty, of the human future to which his work is dedicated, of the 
majestic past from which every faculty he has is drawn. 

It is here that the Human Synthesis stands in such contrast with 
the practice of so many schools, scientific, metaphysical, literary. It 
ealls for a real co-ordination of all knowledge; that is to say, to 
bring knowledge to bear on life, it must be made connected and 
systematic. 

Our separate lines of knowledge will go on to indefinite diver- 
gence, and will fail to support each other, until we can weave them 
into one—form a single fabric of them. We must be able to answer 
such questions as these :— 

1. What is the bearing of Astronomy on our general theory of 
Duty ? 

2. What is the action and reaction of the science of Chemistry 
(for instance) on Sociology ? 

3. What is the practical relation of Biology to Morals? 

Whilst we have no answer to these questions we have no real 
Philosophy, no synthesis, no stable basis of harmony between our 
thoughts and our life. Well! in other words, we have no Religion. 
For religion (we say) is just that entire harmony between the human 
nature and the life our human nature leads. 

It is the fashion now to dispense with all attempts at convergence, 
to decry it as a narrowing thing. Synthesis, religion, are words 
shrunk into a'remnant of their old meaning, things that the world 
leaves to metaphysicians and devotees. But this assumption that all 
synthesis, any religion, is bad is simply part of the revolt against an 
incomplete synthesis, imperfect religion. It is against all the great 
examples of high civilisation in history. It does not rest on a 
shadow of evidence, or even of argument. The sceptical and revo- 
lutionary schools assume it as an @ priori truth. But is the actual 
intellectual state, and the present social condition the result of that 
state, so admirable and perfect as to justify its own transcendent 
origin, to prove itself without evidence? Do our deepest brains and 
hearts rest satisfied in the intellectual state of to-day? Far from it. 
Conservatives and reformers in thought alike agree that there is 
much out of joint; they chafe at the discord of ideas which is ever 
hindering truth. 

The older philosophy, that which grew up with and out of 
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Theology, has its definite connection between Astronomy and Duty, 
God, said the pious thinker, made the Sun and the planets to revolve 
round this earth as we see them, the Sun to give men light by day, 
the Moon by night; and He too revealed to men their duty and 
commanded them to fulfil it. And so on throughout all human 
knowledge. This is, no doubt, a very rude theory, and utterly un- 
satisfactory, but it is a synthesis of human thought. It is the 
theological synthesis. Mighty results have been achieved thereby. 

Materialism, too, has given some sort of answer to the question 
(let us say)—What is the relation between Biology and Morals? 
Materialism asserts that the state of the moral nature is dependent 
on the state of the nervous system, for this determines the moral 
condition: in fact, that moral phenomena may be reduced to, and 
studied as, phenomena of nerve-tissue and the like; not morally, 
but biologically. This theory will land us in all the evils of 
fatalism ; it will deprave our hearts and muddle our heads in the 
end. But it is a theory; it is the materialist synthesis ; and, con- 
sistently worked out, it will effect great things, even if they be evil 
things. Every great effort or phase of human civilisation has been 
due to the fact that there was a correspondence between the moving 
ideas current at the time and the life that men lived in it. There 
was always a congruity in men’s thoughts; they could be correlated 
as a series or a system. Those who are content to base their entire 
existence on Revelation, Church, Authority of any kind, naturally 
regard any co-ordination of knowledge as superfluous. The Religion, 
Church, or Creed gives some general unity to men’s thoughts and 
knowledge, and supplies the ground of the life lived. Those, on the 
other hand, who seek a real, a scientific, natural basis for their life, 
who think that, come what may, knowledge and truth must underlie 
all action and all morality, all such (one would suppose) must insist 
on the need of having all real knowledge both reduced to order and 
organically applied to life. _ 

There are many, professing to base themselves on science, who 
repudiate any idea of reducing science to system, who shrink from it 
with horror, and would leave science, and indeed life, to free research, 
that is, to chance. What is this but the Nihilism of philosophy? 
The Nihilists of Russia, it is said, desire to make a tabula rasa, to 
get rid at once of governments, institutions, religions, and then to 
start de novo. Our philosdphical and scientific Nihilists protest 
against all system, especially any system that is to deal with the 
relative bearing of special researches. They would leave everything 
to the infallible inner afflatus of each inquirer’s intellectual inspira- 
tion. Nihilism in philosophy is just as chimerical as Nihilism in 
society. All the reasons which apply to coherent institutions in 
society apply to the necessity for congruous and systematic ideas 
in thought. 
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There are undoubtedly some materialists who seriously seek for 
an intellectual synthesis, or general co-ordination of knowledge. 
But these, without exception, seem to look for an Absolute Synthesis. 
By this we understand an arrangement of knowledge in what pur- 
ports to be the true relations of things to each other as they actually 
are, some attempt to form a picture of the Universe in its real shape. 
The synthetic philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer would seem to aim 
ata co-ordination of laws cosmological, biological, and moral round 
acommon principle of Evolution; and he has worked out this evo- 
lution in many branches of science, the most notable things we miss 
being the facts of general history, of religion, of churches, of govern- 
ments, of poetry, of art. A synthetic philosophy should give us 
some key to a general conception of history. But the history of 
Evolution has hardly yet explained to us some famous events and 
persons, amongst whom we might count Moses, St. Paul, Mahomet, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, Richelieu, Dante, St. Francis, 4 Kempis, 
Angelico, Scott; the Catholic Church, the Crusades, the Revolution. 

A Human Synthesis is in direct contrast with any objective 
unity whatever. Giving up the attempt not only to know things as 
they really are in themselves, but to arrange our knowledge of things 
round any external centre, from any absolute standpoint, the Human 
Synthesis aims only at systematising the knowledge of that which 
affects man, and of grouping it round the fact of its relation to man. 
Theological thought referred all knowledge to the Creator and His 
will, His revealed purposes, and man’s future destiny at His judg- 
ment-seat. Metaphysical thought, when it attempted any synthesis 
at all, found a centre in some general hypothesis of Nature, or the 
eternal fitness of things. A purely materialistic synthesis, or a 
synthesis based on Evolution, in like manner attempts some Absolute 
arrangement, conceived as coinciding, in a way more or less complete, 
with the actual tableau of natural law as we suppose it really 
energising in space. 

It is a necessary result of the relativity of all our knowledge that we 
can have no Absolute Synthesis, just as we can attain to no objective 
truth. Even if our knowledge of a thing, passed as it is through the 
medium of our own untrustworthy senses, does come very closely in 
each special observation to that reality which we cannot but assume 
to be behind each group of sensations, still when we attempt to 
arrange a series of such groups in any order, the human perspective, 
in which alone we can see them, must show them to us at an immea- 
surable distance from the real relation of these groups in space, if 
any such relation indeed they have. The relativity of our know- 
ledge is continuous, the mass of knowable things is truly infinite, the 
limitation of man’s powers in comparison is complete. And so, the 
attempt of man to co-ordinate his knowledge in terms of absolute 
knowledge would be as idle as the attempt to reach absolute know- 
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ledge. If man cannot really know the objective World, much less 
can he take the objective World as the measure of his knowledge, 
Omniscience alone can do this. 

Positivism, holding on to the necessity for a Synthesis, and aban- 
doning the attempt at an absolute Synthesis, falls back, as the co- 
rollary to the relativity of knowledge, on the relative Synthesis, an 
arrangement of all our ideas, upwards and downwards, from the cen- 
tral point of Man in the widest and grandest conception of this term, 
that is,in the entire life of the human race in the highest of its 
ideals and its aspirations. 

Let us see exactly what is meant by a relative Synthesis for 
Thought and Life. It is the real surrender of the attempt to get at 
things as they are in rerum natura ; the effort to get even at abso- 
lute relations is surrendered as completely as we surrender the effort 
to get at absolute existences. We concentrate all our efforts on the 
work of getting a knowledge of things in so far as they affect man. 
No doubt this does not imply any vulgar utilitarianism or simply 
material interests in men. It means that our intellectual efforts are 
animated and marshalled by the principle of their ultimate bearing 
on human life. 

This is what we mean by a religious philosophy, a religious tone 
of thought, a religious ideal of labour. Religion does not begin and 
end in just worshipping some ideal being or power, in simply holding 
to this or that doctrine about the origin of the universe, in hoping 
or fearing some imaginable good or evil in some imaginable after- 
world—this is not religion: right or wrong, it is the machinery of 
religion, the elements or instruments of religion. Religion has been 
strained down into these things by priests and zealots struggling to 
save something in the crash of orthodoxy, just as Jesuits would nar- 
row Christianity down to the hierarchy or the Papal See. But re- 
ligion in its proper, full sense means the state of unity and concen- 
tration of nature which results when our intellectual, moral, and 
active life are all made one by the continual presence of some great 
Principle, in which we believe, whom we love and adore, and to which 
our acts are submitted, so that the perpetual sense of our dependence 
on that power goes deep down into all we think, or feel, or do. 
Men may believe in God, or Heaven, and Hell, and yet their souls 
may be torn with contending passions, and may have the restlessness 
and incoherence of wild beasts; souls like those of Philip of Spain, 
or Mary Stuart. To have religion, in any true sense, is to have 
peace. 

This peace, no merely ecstatic and imaginary state of emotion, 
but a- real concentration of all man’s varied faculties in one work, 
has never been completely effected by any scheme whatever. It has 
been partially effected by certain schemes, religions, systems, or 
philosophies in special stages of civilisation. 
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Even Fetichism (the belief that activity in nature around us is 

due to the emotions and wills of the things that are seen in activity) 
ives some sort of harmony so far as it goes; so that,in a sense, 

thought, feeling, and action are stimulated and disciplined thereby. 

Theology, in its long history, has raised human nature to periods 
ef wonderful energy. Polytheism produced prodigies of active in- 
tensity. Monotheism has had sublime power over the heart. But 
what can Monotheism do now to vitalise and discipline the intellect, 
absorbed as it is in its desperate struggle with science, fact, history, 
common-sense? Notthat one would presume to say that Monotheism 
is incompatible with intellectual force in given minds, but that on its 
own confession it is quite unable to systematise the logic of modern 
thought, to disentangle the accumulated masses of modern knowledge. 

A metaphysical creed, such as Pantheism or that gossamer Theism 
which is real Pantheism, may have some power over the emotional 
nature in some characters; much possibly over the intellect in the 
poetic spirits. But how will Pantheism, or any of those nebular 
hypotheses about God which now amuse subtle men of letters, how 
are these to concentrate the activity? Pantheism is a meditative, 
solitary, subjective creed. How can the imaginative sentiment that 
everything is God, and God is everything (certainly nothing that we 
immediately see or feel), nerve a man with patience, unbending will, 
enthusiastic concentration of purpose to work, that is, to change 
things, to overcome this, to develop that, to assert the supremacy of 
the human character in the midst of a faulty but improvable world? 
Pantheism, Neo-Theism, Vephelo-Theism, is the religion of scholars, 
not of men and women with work to do. 

Turn to Materialism,* in any of its prevalent forms. Take a 
theory of an all-sufficing, all-explaining, ali-pervading Evolution ; it 
is a creed which may unquestionably stimulate the intellect, give ita 
eentral point; it may do the same for the activity. And, now that 
the development of the intellectual and active powers is treated as the 
sole end of education, that seems enough to many: so that they find 
a sort of synthesis in Evolution ; it becomes to them a central idea, 
round which they can imagine a future generation basing its life and 
thought. 

But what can Evolution do to give a basis for the entire man, 
how can it act on the moral nature and appeal to feeling, to venera- 
tion, devotion, love? The heart of man cannot love protoplasm, or 
feel enthusiastic devotion to the idea of survival of the fittest. Our 
moral being is not purified and transfigured by contemplating the 
dynamic potency that lies hid in Matter. Was any one ever made 
purer, braver, tenderer by the law of Perpetual Differentiation? The 


* It may be convenient to state that Materialism is throughout used for any 
general philosophy of the world and of man wherein the dominant force is not found 
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scorn which true brains and hearts that have the root of the matter 
in religion launch against this assumption has been far from unjust 
or excessive. The dream that on the ruins of the Bible, Creed, and 
Commandments, in the space once filled by Aquinas and Bernard and 
Bossuet, or by Paradise Lost, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the 
English Prayer Book, there might be erected a faith in the Indefinite 
Persistence of Force and the Potential Mutability of Matter, indeed 
deserves the ridicule it meets. Evolution will never eliminate the 
heart out of man so long as Mankind exists; nor will the spirit of 
worship, devotion, and self-sacrifice cease to be the deepest and most 
abiding forces of human society. 

See the dilemma in which the Theological and the Materialist 
Syntheses fatally revolve. The theological explanation, starting from 
profound feeling and rude knowledge, would force under the concep- 
tion of an anthropomorphic Providence the hard facts of the external 
world. Now the hard facts of this external world—law, sequence, 
struggle, imperfection, decay—are so familiar to all minds that they 
have split the conception of Almighty Benevolence till it bursts and 
cracks around us. To the theologians succeed the materialists, radiant 
with the triumph of law, evolution, differentiation, and the like; they 
extend these conceptions to man, to society, to the soul, and they in 
turn seek to group all ideas, whether cosmical or moral, round one 
supreme conception. Some call it Law, some Force, some Evolution, 
some Matter: all agree in this, that they think they have found one 
conception, theory, group of ideas, or system of thought, which can be 
carried through the whole range of phenomena and will explain all 
facts, cosmical or human, physical or moral, spiritual or social. 

They have rushed on the other horn of the dilemma, with conse- 
quences even worse than befall the theologians. The theologians revolt 
our understanding when they seek to force into the great moral con- 
ception of Providence the immutable world of law, and the waste dis- 
closed by Nature. The Materialists revolt our hearts when they seek 
to crush the great moral and social forces of man, under conceptions 
that are physical not moral, by reference to sources that are intellec- 
tual not emotional. Against this the noble instincts of the best hearts 
and brains rebel, and most honourably rebel. Man and our human 
society, they cry, will be degraded into mere animality, if the sole 
supreme Power presented to our daily thought is a force such as we 
can trace in a chemical experiment, applicable to gases and cells just 
as much as to civilisation and to our human hearts. Well! reply the 
materialists, if the sole supreme Power presented to our daily thought 
be an omnipotent, ubiquitous Providence of Free Will and infinite 
Goodness, your science becomes a fairy-tale, your explanation of the 
world a tissue of mystical sophisms, and your life artificial, hysterical, 
useless. 

Both objections are unanswerable, for both are true. But then 
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both claims are equally inadmissible, equally false. The claim of 
Theology to make its Providence absolute and ubiquitous, paramount 
in the physical and moral Universe, is just as hollow as its claim to 
maintain the idea of fatherly protection and filial reverence is strong. 
The claim of Materialism to see nothing in human nature but the 
reign of Law is as shocking as its claim to maintain the omnipresence 
of law is unassailable. Theology tries to make our ideas of Nature 
and Man reducible in the limit to the idea of God. Materialism tries 
to make our knowledge of the moral and spiritual world ultimately 
resolvable into our knowledge of the physical and material world. 
The one theory ends in becoming fantastic and even insincere; the 
other ends in being unhuman and even bestial. As we get out of 
the mysticism of Theology, we fall into the slime of Materialism. 

No such Monism as either theory presents is possible in philo~ 
sophy. Monism is a remnant of the old ambition of human thought 
in its infancy. Providence is an idea that cannot be extended 
throughout the realm of the External World as well as of Man, any 
more than the idea of Force and Evolution can be admitted to rule in 
the moral as well as in the physical world. We shall have eventually 
to recognise a Dualism, and thus we can save our belief both in Law 
and in Providence. The world of Law is everywhere visible in the 
Environment of Man, and, so far as we can see, is the ultimate prin- 
ciple therein, manifested to the eye of man. The world of Law is 
traceable also in the world of Man, so far as man shares the nature of 
his environment, and is made up of it, and works with it. But face to 
face with the Environment there stands Man, presenting us not only 
with the phenomena of Law, but also with the phenomena of Will, 
Thought, and Love. Nor are these phenomena of Will, Thought, 
Love, of sympathy, and providence, and trust, and hope, at all 
ultimately reducible to phenomena of sequence and evolution, how- 
ever intimately associated they be with them. 

Thus, then, a Human Synthesis avoids both horns of the dilemma 
whereon Theology and Materialism strike in turn. It does not seek 
to extend the reign of Feeling into the Universe. It does not suffer 
Feeling to be absorbed into the External World and its laws. Man, 
dependent on his Environment and yet distinct from it, even in a 
way controlling it, remains a truly human Power, with a sublime 
ideal, and profound sympathies. Great as he is, he recognises the 
eternal limits of his power. Aspiring as he is, he does not forget the 
facts and the immutable conditions of his destiny. The World and 
Man stand in continuous correlation. And Man, renouncing all ideas 
of omniscience, as of omnipotence or omnipresence, accepts the 
bounds of his might; but he is humbly conscious that on certain 
fields his human heart is supreme, and that in these fields are to be 
found the solid parts of human happiness. 

In the end, Theology, Metaphysics, Materialism, fail to establish 
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any permanent unity in the whole of human life; the first failing to 
satisfy the full-grown intellect, the second being without any means 
of influencing the active nature, the third being a blank in the moral 
sphere. 

A Human Synthesis, or central motive, reaches all of these equally, 
and brings them into harmony one with another. It incorporates and 
revives all that is solid or permanent in Theology, in Pantheism, in 
Materialism. If it does not concentrate the whole life of man on the 
idea of a Divine Being, assumed to be omnipotent, omniscient, and 
all good, it does concentrate man’s life in the visible presence of a 
being, of surpassing greatness, beneficence, and wisdom, when com- 
pared with any single individual life. If it declines to treat seriously 
the mystical poetry that sees God in everything, and everything in 
God, still it does observe in the whole environment of man the forces 
and the potencies on which the great Human Being rests for its exist- 
ence, and whereout it frames its own continual growth: forces and 
potencies which that Human Being can frequently control and can 
perpetually adapt. 

In one sense, the Human Synthesis would have an analogy with 
Pantheism, if we looked only to Man, that is, to one side of the 
equation, and put aside that continual environment of man, the 
World, by acting on which man puts forth all his energy and works 
out his progress. Humanity can be traced indeed in every man and 
child ; and in some sort we can find an incarnation of Humanity in 
every being of our race. 

So, too, if a Human Synthesis does not treat the abstract notion of 
Evolution as the centre of its faith, it includes Evolution in every 
rational sense, inasmuch as it puts before our eyes perpetually, not 
the idea of a materialistic series of cosmical laws, but the real image: 
of our great human whole, itself passing in a course of evolution to a 
higher state of being, whilst it gains every day a fuller command over 
that unbroken reign of law which the material world presents, and 
beneficently applies that command to its own well-being. 

A Human Synthesis reaches to all parts of our nature equally. 
What can be a nobler spur to perseverance in intellectual effort, 
bracing and tempering it to its duty, than the sense that all we learn 
and all we teach is but the adding a new stone in the vast cathedral 
of intellectual combination, the edifice which was begun 10,000 years 
ago, and grows upward, increasing in completeness and richness with 
each generation? What better guide need we in the task of giving 
due correlation to our knowledge than the continual remembrance of 
the subtle complexity with which the sciences have worked together 
and reacted each on one another, and have combined together in ways 
80 mysterious, and yet so real, for the practical accomplishment of 
human good ? 

The historic side of science, its moral power, its services to human 
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nature, its unwearied and almost logical evolution, its intimate union 
with all that is stable and real in Humanity—these are all lighted up 
with a new colour by a Human Creed: these hard cold truths are 
ennobled by it, moralised, humanised. Science becomes in our eyes 
(not the godless puffing up of earthly reason), but in a new sense, 
sacred, beneficent, mighty ; for we see it ever clothed in a vesture of 
great human qualities and high associations with human destiny. 
Sacred, we may say, by virtue of the great lives that have been given 
up for it by countless martyrs of science, myriads of unknown 
martyrs no less than the great known chiefs and captains in the 
battle: beautiful, by virtue of the exquisite subtlety and invention of 
its handiwork: beneficent, by virtue of the incalculable blessings 
that it has shed upon our once puny race: mighty, by virtue of the 
almost miraculous power with which it has endowed a species that 
was once as the Bushman and the Fuegian. 

If this Human Synthesis show us law wherever we turn, and 
thereby sheds throughout the whole intellectual system a sense of 
rest, reality, utility, still it does not leave our hearts for ever in 
presence of a hard world of logical formule and physical sequence. It 
shows us at once law in Man, and Man himself the dispenser of law— 
using it for his own purposes, with infinite versatility and command, 
submitting himself with noble freedom and humility to its inevitable 
limits, and yet in the end the true master of the fixed conditions 
within which he finds his life has been cast, overcoming Nature, as 
Bacon says, by yielding to her wisely : at last, splendidly triumphant, 
not over law, nor in spite of law, but by means of law—man being 
himself the most beautiful and sublime illustration of law, and yet 
with his human will and his human brain and heart having that 
which is never in all its parts utterly commensurable with law, nor, 
in its ultimate mysteries, altogether explicable by law. 

It is one of the most daring of the modern attempts to harmonise 
Theology and Science (chimerical and indeed unthinkable as the 
attempt itself may be judged) that God may be reconciled with the 
Reign of Law by calling Laws the thoughts of the Divine Mind, so 
that the physical laws of the world and the laws of human evolution 
are not potentialities inherent in things and in men, but are them- 
selves the wishes and ideas of Omnipotence. In this way a some- 
what sophistical Pantheism has sought to save at once the admitted 
immutability of law, its omnipresence, and the free will of a Divine 
Providence. The invariable sequences that science reveals in alk 
things are not, we are told, external to the Creator, but are simply 
the way in which he chooses to work and to think. They who put 
this forth have hardly, one would think, worked out all the con- 
sequences of this somewhat irreverent theology, which would 
make the Black Death, the earthquake of Lisbon, and the Reign of 
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Terror, some out of many of the less praiseworthy thoughts of the 
Creator. 

Chimerical as this notion is when applied to an All-Good Pro- 
vidence, there is a certain sense in which we may say that the laws 
we observe in all things are indeed the thoughts of Humanity. Laws 
of Nature are not so much the expression of absolute realities in the 
nature of things (of this we know nothing absolutely), but they are 
those relations which the human intellect has perceived in co- 
ordinating phenomena of all kinds. They are the apparent con- 
nection of things such as we detect them by observation. 

Man is most certainly not omnipotent; and therefore he is not 
responsible for the confusions and imperfections which he sees in law, 
but which he cannot remove. He is not all-good, and his goodness 
is compatible with the social catastrophes of which his imperfect 
qualities make him the victim. The whole sphere of law is nothing 
but the outcome of the human intelligence applied to the world 
of phenomena. It is the intellectual aspect of Humanity. It is 
Humanity thinking. 

On the other hand, Theology, in presenting us with a centre of 
inscrutable Godhead, really leaves the intellect out of its scheme, or 
else bids it serve in limits and fetters, for the modern intelligence 
has no meaning but in extending and consolidating the realms of 
law. A metaphysical Pantheism presents us with no real centre or 
motive at all. It leaves the intellect free, but it supplies it with no 
adequate cause for activity, no source for its inspirations, no object 
for its efforts. A logical Materialism gives us Law without God, as 
Theology had given us God without Law; but it leaves us without 
any lofty affection whereby the exercise of the intellect can be en- 
nobled, or that of the activity made moral. 

A Human Synthesis (that is, Humanity as the centre of Thought 
and Life) gives us both law and author and minister of law in a Human 
Providence. And this Providence and this law in no way exclude 
each other. Far from being incompatible, each is the complement 
of the other, for they are mutually dependent. The intellect has no 
check to its freedom in its pursuit of law, and it finds a worthy sub- 
ject of its reverence in the being which is the real discoverer and 
author of law. The spirit.of worship is called out and stimulated ; 
but it is never allowed to carry the nature beyond the realities of 
science. The active instincts of our nature are sanctified and forti- 
fied by the splendid intellectual resources which they find in their 
service, by the noble work of regeneration to which the generous 
instincts impel them. 

Such are some of the relations and the harmonies that result 
from a human centre to thought. Of necessity it makes philosophy 
real, organic, useful, and relative. For it puts an end to the eternal 
search after absolute truth, and to those dissolving views of endless 
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hypothesis which is the only avenue to absolute knowledge and to 
knowledge of the absolute. Man as the great centre makes every- 
thing real. The Philosophy of man must be demonstrated, verified, 
prought to the test of experience. It must have a common purpose 
running through it; it is not satisfied with simple speculation ; it 
has regard to the good of man, will be limited by human powers, and 
be relative to mundane conditions. In every possible sense of the 
term, we need to put an end to all philosophies of things in them- 
selves—of Dinge an sich: we need to know things as man sees them, 
and as they affect man. 

Thus also Science will feel a new impetus, for science is never 
really great except in due relation to philosophy, to general theory, 
and man’s real necessities and demands. Nothing was ever done 
for science greater than what was done by the philosophers, by Aris- 
totle, Descartes, Bacon, Hobbes, Leibnitz, Diderot, Hume; the 
authors these of the great creative ideas in general philosophy. Nor 
was any period of science so fruitful as that which followed the great 
resettlements of human society; the Empires of the Macedonians 
and the Cesars, the formation of modern society, and finally the 
industrial development of the last century. The claim of some 
modern men of science to have their studies regarded as the solitary 
manifestation of individual genius, independent of philosophy, and 
general classification, impatient of any social impulse, and of all 
synthetic direction, is the last pettiness of pedantic specialism. 
When a real classification and harmony of the sciences has become 
an accepted truth, when a sound general philosophy and a vitalising 
religion has come to pervade and dignify every corner and bypath 
of science, it will exhibit a breadth and elevation unknown to 
academies and the competitors for puerile prizes. 

All that is needed is for each worker in every science to be filled 
with a living sense of its relation to the whole scheme of Human 
Thought and its sacred importance to the future of Human Life. It 
is amockery to pretend that this constant association of the daily 
work of each of us with all that is high in general philosophy and in 
social duty would be to narrow or to trammel the student in his 
task. Limitation of the freedom of all human thought by moral 
oppression is as odious as limitation by legal persecution. We ask 
only for an adequate education and an enlightened social standard 
of labour. The aim of labour that we would see is so big that no 
sense of narrowness could arise from its constant presence and 
influence. It demands only this: the habit of looking at the 
organic spirit of all science, or its relations to the whole of human 
thought, to be conscious of its high religious value, to bear in mind 
its magnificent history of continual and correlated effort, to be ready 
to hear the cry of humanity for the removal of pressing evils, for the 
discovery of further boons, to be saturated through and through with 
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the belief that the whole career of Science has been one of usefulness, 
reality, beneficence. Assuredly Science -has nothing to lose, every- 
thing to gain, by formally and visibly enrolling itself in the service of 
Humanity. 

But the great effect of the acceptance of a Human Synthesis will 
be on Life as a whole, moral and active life, even more than on the 
intellectual life. What is it that now lies at the root of all our com- 
plaints and our wants? It is the breach of correspondence and 
common purpose throughout our human society and our individual 
powers. All schools alike complain. Not one but ail cry out for 
greater co-operation between classes and institutions, greater harmony 
and unity in our spirits within us. The preachers ofall the theologies 
complain that there is no concord without or within. Ten thousand 
pulpits bewail the pride and hardness of the intellect, its defiance of 
God, its indifference to His worship. They complain as much of 
the active instincts, of self-will and hardness of heart, disregard of 
duty, mercy, God. The metaphysicians languidly complain of utili- 
tarian aims, sordid indifference to abstract thought, to the fine beauty 
of a meditative existence. On their side, the materialists complain 
of the reign of superstition, of the passion for religious excitement, of 
the nightmares, and the hallucinations that persist in spite of science, 
in the teeth of truth. 

So all are dissatisfied with our intellectual and social state as it is. 
No school, or Church, or party pretends to undivided sway ; all com- 
plain that they are checked or baffled by the rest. To a really 
consistent theology, the eagerness of Science to know, the zeal of the 
world in its business, are all waste. He to whom the Judgment is 
intensely real and awfully near cannot but look on research as ungodly 
trifling ; on industry, commerce, manufacture, politics, as perilous 
distractions from spiritual hopes. To the true theological devotee 
three fourths of life are a mistake, a curse, a snare; and if the bulk of 
professing believers openly ridicule such inhuman extravagance, it is 
simply that the bulk of professing believers do not believe their own 
religion. To the metaphysical enthusiast, the activities of life are 
unworthy of the higher minds, the moral devotions of the pious 
betray a want of enlightenment. To the materialist, the devotion, 
the conviction, the consolations, the ecstasies of the pious men and 
women around him are hallucination, anachronism, degradation. 

So each of these leading schools of thought protests how partial is 
their dwn grasp over the world of to-day. Each admits that life, as 
they conceive it, is still marred, wasted, depraved, by the persistence 
of some other type which undoes so much of their own work, bars the 
way, baffles their labours, and turns them to a contrary issue. 

What a waste is life under this era of cross-purposes, and com- 
pleting ideals, and rival systems of faith! The intellectual systems 
scorn the noblest emotions and all schemes of life that are based on 
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them; the active and energetic schemes of life coolly push aside these 

emotions, and are half suspicious of the practical usefulness of the 

intellectual schemes. The emotional systems, for their part, re- 
solutely turn from the decisions of the intellectual, and persist in 
adoring, against all the proofs and all the realities, that which they 
can hardly pretend any longer to believe in. 

What a waste, discord, in human life is this! We should suppose 
that the one thing to which the deeper brains and nuture of our race 
would betake themselves as of one accord would be this: to recover, 
if it might be, the lost sense of unity in human life, to knit up again 
together activity, intellect, enthusiasm, so that once more we might 
each of us feel one, feel that human society was one, as men felt in 
the days of Abraham, or of Homer, or of Charlemagne, when at least 
the various faculties and provinces of man’s nature were not at open 
war with each other, seeking each to silence the other. One could’ 
imagine almost that we should have heard this nineteenth century 
calling aloud with groans, like the Pilgrim of the seventeenth century, 
*What shall I do to be saved ? who shall deliver me from the wrath to 
come?” Why does it not cry aloud to be saved from wasted life on 
earth, to be delivered from the moral chaos of a society really at war 
with itself, its best powers counteracting each other ? 

It is not so, perhaps. The nineteenth century does not cry out 
for salvation, for it is willing to believe that it is saved, and would do 
well, if only sundry pernicious principles can be suppressed. Each 
one of the great types of life still holds itself certain to succeed at 
last, if it can only manage to exterminate the rest. Theology still 
thinks it will ultimately get the better of Pantheism, and of Material- 
ism, and will yet plant God securely on the throne of a regenerated 
(i.e. a tamed) Thought and Will; but to do this the intellectual and 
active nature of man must bow to the commands of a devout and 
ecstatic spirit. Metaphysics still hope for the ultimate enlightenment 
of all human minds, and the final overthrow of dogmatic formalism 
and utilitarian vulgarity. Materialism is confident also that the reign 
of physical law will ultimately extirpate religion; and having done 
that, will one day no doubt succeed in making our industrial existence 
a more human and shapely thing than it is. 

The truly Human Synthesis is far from seeking the extinction of 
any one of these three principles. It would satisfy the spirit of Devo- 
tion, the Intelligence, the Energy, equally, and all together. It ends 

the secular conflict by conciliation, by a true consolidation, not by 
giving victory to any one. For it holds out to all the real image of an 
idealised Humanity (that is, the ordered assemblage of all the brains, 
wills, and labours of the human race past, present, and to come) as the 
centre whereto all efforts must converge, and the source of man’s 
best attainments. It supplies our intellectual work at once with 
material and with purpose; our emotional zeal with object and in- 
Vou. VIIT.—No. 45. 31 
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spiration ; our practical labour with a noble function. This unity of 
being is summed up in the formula—‘ Act wnder the influence of 
Affection; and think, in order to act.’ 

Thus understood, Man thinks by the aid of Humanity, from which 
the substance of his thoughts is derived ; he thinks for Humanity, 
which alone can give a noble purpose to thought; he orders his 
thoughts to accord with life by referring all to Humanity. Man can 
honour and love Humanity, the visible author and minister of all that 
he possesses and hopes. So too Man works for Humanity, the natural 
object of all work, the labour which alone is always noble, always use- 
ful, and never unhappy. 

Here is a true Synthesis, or converging point in life. What other 
complete Synthesis can we imagine? Let us try by each of these 
three great faculties of our nature any one of the great ideas which 
have satisfied men in the Past, and satisfy so many still. Man has 
honoured and loved God, as he has honoured and loved nothing 
else. Nay, let us rejoice that: the deep human instincts survive in the 
wreck of Theology, that man still can honour and love God. But 
where is the man who can honestly say, looking round on the vast ac- 
cumulation of modern knowledge, that he co-ordinates all his thoughts 
round the image of God, that the idea of God gives him a rational 
theory of all his acquirements, that he thinks for the service of God, 
and can see that service fulfilled in every thought ? 

Or who can say, in the whirl of our modern industrial activity, 
that he works and toils for God, that God is the natural object of all 
human labour, that each product of his hands is a new offering to his 
Creator’s well-being, that it is a comfort and a use to an omnipotent 
Providence ? Who can utter any of these phrases in a literal sense, in 
any but a sophistical and hysterical way ? 

Turn to the Metaphysical Synthesis, the philosophy of ultimate 
being, or any of the cloudy theisms of the day. Who can say that 
man thinks by the aid of absolute reason, or by a First Cause so sublime 
that does not interfere with mundane laws; that these ‘ defecated’ 
residua of fastidious logic enable a man to co-ordinate his thoughts, 
group the laws of nature, or give him the mutual relations of the 
sciences? And further, what mockery is implied in the question— 
Can any man honestly pretend that he loves the Absolute, or any such 
essence as he finds remaining after a long course of abstract medita- 
tion; much less can any one say that the Absolute is the natural ob- 
ject of all earthly labour ? 

What a tissue of verbiage and sophistry do these grand ‘ residua’ 
of the philosophers become, when we place them face to face with the 
other sides of human nature, and ask how they stand to affection, and 
to work, to industry, to duty! 

Let us again turn to the Materialist Synthesis, if Synthesis the 
materialists permit at all, I mean by a materialist synthesis any 
central idea, law, force, or tendency which is supposed to be the ulti- 
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mate reality in the Universe, to which all laws can be subordinated, and 
to which all phenomena can be referred, but which presents us with no 
dominant idea of Affection, Sympathy, and Will. Any synthesis that 
omits these qualities, or fails to place them at the top, isa Materialist 
Synthesis. 

Now there are all kinds of forms of such a synthesis, Evolution 
isa familiar example. Men of great power and high character tell 
us that they think the clearer by the light of Evolution, that all their 
thoughts flow from the centre of Evolution, that Evolution truly co- 
ordinates their ideas. Accordingly it is to them the real Synthesis, 
and, excepting an ejaculation to save the Possible or the Unknowable, 
it is all the Synthesis they need. 

Very good! Evolution may very likely serve as an intellectual 
Synthesis ; but is it a moral and practical Synthesis? Can any man 
pretend to say that he loves, honours, adores Evolution ; that the 
image of it is about his bed and his path, in his down-sitting and in 
his up-rising, that it touches his heart, rouses him to noble effort, 
purifies him with a sense of great Tenderness and great Self-sacrifice? 
Can any man without laughing thus speak of Evolution, or of the 
law of Differentiation, or of the Survival of the Fittest? These 
potent generalisations of cosmical science are discoveries of a high 
order. But the girl or the child whose tender spirit has drunk 
deep at the fountains which gave us the Morning and the Evening 
Hymn, reaches to heights and depths of human nature, and knows 
vast regions of truth and power, wherein these potent generalisations 
can as little enter as a toad or a piece of quartz. 

Much less can any say that Evolution, Differentiation, Survival, 
or any general cosmical principle whatever can be treated as the 
natural object of all social work, that it can be looked on as the one 
aim of labour, the sanction of human industry, the guarantee of 
happiness in labour? Does any such cosmical principle bring us 
nearer by one jot to the settlement of any single industrial problem ? 
Does it not leave all practical problems to the law of the strongest ? 

In what sense, then, is Evolution a synthesis, if we desire to 
embrace in our synthesis the whole of the powers of man? Try any 
one of the metaphysical or the materialist central ideas, and ask 
what possible power they can have over the greater outbursts of the 
human heart? Are we, then, to,tear up out of our idea of human 
nature, and cast aside as an effete tendency, together with slavery, 
polygamy, and cannibalism, the world-old instincts of men and 
women for Devotion, Self-sacrifice, Adoration, the overmastering 
passion of well-doing, and sympathy, and care for others, the 
humbling of the spirit of self, veneration for great benevolence, 
gratitude for great services—in a word, the outpouring of the Soul 
towards a good Providence, which has been known to man since the 
days of the Cave-men under a thousand forms of religion ? 

312 
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‘ Then,’ cry the orthodox, and those who imagine they can save 
the essence of orthodoxy, by enveloping every scientific difficulty in 
a cloud of phrases, ‘theology does give us such a synthesis in the 
idea of a Creating and Ruling God; accept with us this centre of 
affections of which you admit the ubiquity and the power!’ 

Here, alas! comes in the other part of the dilemma. The theo- 
logical synthesis is just as flagrantly and hopelessly impotent in the 
whole mental and practical sphere of man as the materialist synthesis 
is impotent in the devotional sphere. And that even by the tacit 
admission of theologians and pietists themselves. In ages when the 
theological idea was really dominant, it did profess to be a complete 
synthesis of man’s life, and was distinctly accepted as such. The 
thought of God, the love of God, was honestly taken by powerful 
brains and characters to be the real centre of all thoughts, and not 
only of all love and hope, but of all work and of all enjoyment also, 
Abraham and David, St. Paul and St. Bernard, Mahomet and Luther, 
perhaps even Fénelon and Ken, did literally in their hearts believe 
the love of God to be the true explanation of all man’s knowledge, 
and the proper object of every human effort. 

But now, since science has surrounded our lives with such a 
concurrent mass of correlated law, and this sense of law is so wide- 
spread and familiar to the daily thought of the most ignorant ; now, 
since our social existence has so developed, and has so clothed with 
noble colours the free resources of man’s manifold powers, now it is 
simply impossible to find the Creator in every thought, God in every 
act. The most mystical of theologians, the most austere of devotees, 
does not ask us to do so. Common-sense is too overwhelming to be 
resisted. Piety itself adopts its language; orthodox authority depre- 
cates the exaggeration of theology. The Pope alone holds out, and 
discharges a Syllabus now and then. But bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, for the most part, sweep theology away from the whole field of 
systematic thought and active life. Science, they say, explains the 
laws of nature and the laws of society ; social motives are an adequate 
explanation of worldly activity. All we ask, say they, as sensible 
theologians, is to reserve the idea of God and the Scheme of man’s 
Salvation for the hours that are given to meditation and prayer, 
to the spiritual sphere alone. 

In other words, the idea of God, which, when theology was a 
Synthesis, filled the whole human sphere, has now, even in the hearts 
of the most devout, shrunk into one part of human nature, one aspect 
of life, and that one which all but a Trappist monk or an Indian 
fakir would admit to be an occasional, not a continuous, aspect of 
life. It follows that Theology, or the idea of Divine Providence, does 
not now pretend to supply man with a complete Synthesis for his 
whole life, even in the minds of those who make the largest claims 
for Divine Providence, and who feel its power over their hearts, most 
profoundly and most constantly. 
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This, at length, is the conclusion to which our argument has led 
us. There is discoverable in human and mundane things no Syn- 
thesis but one, and that is a Human Synthesis. A true synthesis 
must, if it is to concentrate human life, be coextensive with human 
nature; it must be real; it must perfectly submit to logical verifica- 
tion; it must directly appeal to the whole range of thought, of 
affection, of energy; it must harmonise all these to one end; and 
finally, that one end must be such as can inspire our noblest emo- 
tions of Love and Veneration. The tests of a true synthesis are 
these: completeness, reality, truth, unity, sympathy. These tests 
and qualities are presented, we say, by one ideal alone, the ideal of a 
transfigured Humanity, in which the Past and the Future are bound 
up, in which the life of each one of us is incorporated and dignified, 
by which its fruits may be indefinitely continued. 

Such, then, are the two problems, or rather the two phases of one 
problem, which it is the business of this discourse to propound. 

Firstly —Let us deliberately weigh the suggestion that no Synthesis 
whatever is possible, or needful; that we are for ever to give up the 
hope of finding any Centre, or Idea, or Power, wherein our lives may 
be made one, whereby society may be made one. 

Secondly—Let us test in turn each of the creeds or systems which 
pretend to offer us a Synthesis, and try if any one of them presents 
us with a force that can dominate alike all the faculties of man. 

This I take to be the one indispensable dogma of the system we 
follow, the one central point round which everything may be left to 
group itself; that it holds up to us a common Principle whereby the 
whole nature is united and glorified in its moral, intellectual, and 
practical sides at once, by devotion to a Power, human, real, de- 
monstrable, and lovable. It shows us something that we can love 
and be proud to serve; something that can stir all our intellectual 
efforts, and reduce them to system; something which at the same 
time can dignify and justify our best active exertions. And this 
something is one Power for all parts of our nature, equally related to 
all, to be approached by all parts of our nature at once. It can be 
proved to exist by scientific verification ; its being and its life can be 
traced by scientific laws. It transcends in perpetuity and power by 
unimaginable proportions the utmost duration and power of any 
single mortal life. And withal it appeals to our noblest affections 
and sympathies: we can look on it with Veneration, Attachment, 
Gratitude, so that our true devotional instincts can grow to be the 
dominant motive of our lives. That real, provable, mighty, and 
beneficent Power is Humanity, which sheds throughout the complex 
scheme of human organisations harmony complete and stable, and 
thus at length gives peace, the child of harmony alone, to the spirit 
of the individual man, and to progress throughout the ages of human 
society. ; 

Freperic Harrison. 
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THE WORKS OF STR HENRY TAYLOR} 


Ir is told of a court physician that, when asked to explain why the 
malady from which his royal patient was suffering pressed so unequally 
upon mankind at large, he took refuge in the following generalisa- 
tion: ‘Sometimes, your Majesty, the gout takes us; sometimes we 
take the gout.’ The same distinction applies to poetry not less than 
podagra. There are some natures—Shelley’s was one—which are 
absolutely seized and dominated by their imagination. They are 
nothing if not poetical; no antagonism of unfavourable conditions 
avails to hinder their development, and you cannot separate the poet 
from their composition or conceive their fulfilling any other calling 
without destroying their individuality. In many other natures 
imagination is a cherished faculty, which under fortunate auspices is 
certain of indulgence, but it never interpenetrates or subdues their 
essence. They are poets by choice and habit rather than necessity. 
Under different circumstances they would have developed the practical 
side of their character instead of the ideal, and usually contrive to 
develope both sides more or less fully. It cannot be denied that this 
is virtually identical with the distinction between genius and talent, 
never perhaps more pithily stated than in a line of the present Lord 
Lytton’s :— 


Genius does what it must, and Talent does what it can. 


The one answers to the fitfully headstrong impulse of a mountain- 
torrent that will choose its own course; the other to the steadily 
placid lapse of a canal that may be turned whither you please. We 
protest, however, against the stock assumption of criticism that to 
credit a writer with talent instead of genius is to brand him witha 
stigma. It is no disparagement of what is good to say that it is not 
the best; and it is certain that the best is not always the most 
generally serviceable. Although creative art is the noblest exercise 
of the imagination, and affords the highest enjoyment to those minds 
prepared for its reception, it can never command the suffrages of the 
majority. Reynolds must always be a more popular artist than 
Raffaelle ; Haydn have a wider circle of admirers than Beethoven. 


» The Works of Sir Henry Taylor. Five Volumes. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1877-8. 
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How many are humanised and soothed by the verse of Thomson, Gray, 
or Goldsmith, whom poets of a higher order fail to touch! Poetry 
of all the arts is the most comprehensive, and there is no section of 
mankind inaccessible to its influence. To the least imaginative 
classes, politicians and men of business engrossed with the active 
pursuits of life, it has a twofold value; on the one hand providing 
their memories with an inexhaustible supply of illustrations of charac- 
ter and of maxims pregnant with social wisdom; on the other hand 
raising their view from the concrete to the abstract, from the real to 
the ideal. We have recently had the testimony of a practical states- 
man to its utility in one or both of these aspects at the present day. 
‘Never was there a time,’ says Mr. Grant Duff, ‘ when a wise adviser 
would more decidedly say to a young aspirant to public life: “ Be 
sure to take a great passport of poetry.”’ No sentiment, therefore, 
but that of gratitude is due to a busy man of the world and an ex- 
perienced servant of the State, like Sir Henry Taylor, for having 
devoted the leisure of his long life to the production of imaginative 
works fitted for the apprehension of readers similarly situated, and in 
the ripeness of age bestowing such final touches upon his art as may 
render it more acceptable to his latest contemporaries. Without 
assigning it a higher literary rank than properly belongs to it, or dis- 
guising the existence of its limitations, a just criticism will recognise 
much in it to commend, a generous criticism much to condone. 

To a poet of practical imagination and active pursuits historical 
drama offers the most congenial field of study, and though he has in 
turn essayed lyrical and idyllic composition also, the great bulk of 
Sir Henry Taylor’s work has been cast in that form. His success in 
characterisation seems to be limited to the cases in which he has 
drawn upon his observation, or in which ample data for the construc- 
tion of types have lain at his disposal. Where he has failed it is 
evident that he has transcended the range of sight, or been inade- 
quately furnished with historical and biographical material. The 
students of his plays must be content to miss the shaping fore- 
thought, the definite analysis, the vivid energy, and intense passion of 
the great dramatists; but, in lieu of these, they will be rewarded with 
a discriminating selection of dramatic subjects, many truthful por- 
traits and representations of historical scenery, much ripe scholarship 
and sound wisdom, habitual dignity and occasional grace of style, and 
a uniformly high-minded and healthy tone. 

As a dramatist, he belongs to the school of Elizabethan revival, 
but, except in one instance, has been careful to avoid the mistake of 
imitating his models too closely. In seeking, however, to steer clear 
of the quicksand of archaism, he has sometimes struck upon the rock 
of modernism. Philip van Artevelde in his colloquy with Elena (Part 
II. act v. sc. 3) might be taken for a German metaphysician. Isaac 
Commenus has affinities with an agnostic thinker of the present 
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century. Wulfstan, in Edwin the Fair, has been plausibly supposed 
to be a caricature of Coleridge, and Leolf, in the same play, is a 
gentle sentimentalist who would be more in his element at an 
‘esthetic tea’ than as heretoch of an Anglo-Saxon army. These 
lapses, however, are comparatively rare. The keeping of each 
dramatic picture is for the most part consistently maintained, and 
the dialogue fairly harmonises with the assumed position of the 
speakers. The dramatist’s occasional failure to keep this in view 
may be explained by remembering that none of his plays were in- 
tended for representation. One who is not continually stimulated by 
the need of conforming to the conditions of the stage is unavoidably 
tempted to aim at subtlety rather than definiteness of characterisa- 
tion—to attempt, that is, the delineation of characters which do not 
readily unfold themselves through the medium of soliloquy or dialogue, 
and whose motives can only be made intelligible by means of detailed 
description, unsuited to any form of poetry but the narrative or 
lyrical. Two or three of Sir Henry Taylor’s most elaborate studies 
suffer from this inadequate definition, but the majority of his types 
are happily familiar and simple enough to carry their interpretation 
along with them. 

The two-part drama of Philip van Artevelde, which is the best 
known of his works, deserves its rank of precedence and popularity 
by the greater vigour with which the action is carried on, and the 
larger variety and clearer portraiture of the persons of the drama. 
These merits belong more particularly to the first section. The 
personal jealousies and the turbulence of faction which hindered the 
healthy growth of civic freedom in the merchant cities of Flanders, 
and necessitated the remedial intervention of a dictator, are forcibly 
represented in the opening scenes. The character of Philip, upon 
whom this function devolves in the city of Ghent, is drawn with 
exceptional skill. Meditative and melancholy, domestic and gentle 
in repose, he conceals under his calm exterior a lofty ambition to be 
the champion of right, a keen appetite for vengeance on wrong-doers, 
and a capacity for prompt and resolute action which only oppor 
tunity is required to arouse. At once strong, just, and generous, he 
silences opposition, rewards fidelity, and disarms suspicion. Jn times 
of wavering will and divided counsel, he sees clearly what his own 
and the popular course should be, and firmly adheres to it, dragging 
along with him those who hesitate, and cutting down those who 
resist. In Ghent’s sorest hour of peril and distress, when the Earl 
of Flanders, from whose tyranny it has revolted, is straining his 
utmost to reduce it by famine, Philip frankly takes the citizens into 
confidence, and, putting before them the alternative of submission 
to degrading terms of peace or a desperate attack upon the enemy’s 
position, inspires them with his own enthusiasm for the manlier 
policy which he speedily crowns with success. His address to the 
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citizens ere he and his little band set forth has the eloquence of 
simple sincerity, legitimately appealing to those emotional resources 
upon which a great leader can most safely rely :— 


Then fare ye well, ye citizens of Ghent! 
This is the last time ye will see me here 
Unless God prosper me past human hope. 

I thank you for the dutiful demeanour 
Which never—never—verily no, not once, 
Have I found wanting, though severely tried 
When discipline might seem without reward. 
Fortune has not been kind to me, good friends ; 
But let not that deprive me of your loves, 
Or of your good report. Be this the word: 
‘His rule was brief, calamitous—but just.’ 
No glory which a prosperous fortune gilds, 
If shorn of this addition, could suffice, 

To lift my heart so high as it is now. 

This is that joy in which my soul is strong, 
That there is not a man amongst you all, 
Who can reproach me that I used my power 
To do him an injustice. If there be, 

It is not to my knowledge ; yet I pray 

That he will now forgive me, taking note 
That I had not to deal with easy times. 


The minor characters, though obscured by Philip’s prominence, 
are grouped round him effectively; the brutal hut honest dema- 
gogue, Van den Bosch, and the treacherous, cowardly Occo being the 
most noteworthy. Adriana, the loving and trustful woman who plights 
her troth with his, is little more than a sketch’; but the incident of 
her abduction by Occo, who, besides being a traitor to the cause of 
Ghent, is her rejected suitor, twines a thread of personal interest with 
the political texture of the plot. Philip’s sister, the bright-witted, 
warm-hearted Clara, and her chivalrous lover, D’Arlon, are also slightly 
but gracefully delineated. 

The action in this part of the drama is well-knit, no scene being 
superfluous or without manifest bearing upon the rest. The same 
praise cannot be so freely given to the second part, which might be 
curtailed of more than one scene without apparent loss, although 
each possesses an independent interest. The presentment of the 
events in which the leading characters take part is not less vivid than 
before, but there is less distinctness in the definition of their indi- 
vidual motives. There is still more uncertainty as to the purpose with 
which the successive incidents have been prepared to bring about the 
dénowement. Dramatists, of all artists, are allowed most immunity 
from didactic obligations, but that this is not Sir Henry Taylor’s 
desire may be gathered from the preface to the play, in which he 
assumes as a canon that one of the main functions of poetry is ‘ to 
instruct and infer.’ The ‘ moral,’ however, of Philip’s downfall is not 
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clearly pointed. As a man he forfeits the sympathy hitherto 
accorded to him by his unworthy readiness to descend from the 
height of a spiritual love and sully the memory of a lost wife by 
indulging in illicit intercourse with a frail adventuress; but no 
attempt is made to connect this private dereliction with any impeach- 
ment of his rectitude, foresight, or skill as a leader of men. He 
sacrifices no public interest to his personal passion, wastes no time in 
dalliance that might have been employed in diplomacy or strategy. 
In his capacity as Regent of Flanders he seems to have been no less 
wise, just, and firm than when he was captain of the White Hoods of 
Ghent. The assumption of outward dignity with his new rank was 
not dictated by vanity, but to produce a calculated impression upon 
the vulgar mind. His one error of judgment, in placing too generous 
a confidence in the honour of a proved traitor whose life he had 
" spared, was fatal to him personally, but contributed nothing to the 
ruin of his cause. Nor is his fate shown to have been due to any 
inherent defect in the democratic principle which he represented. 
He was not the victim of popular fickleness or factious jealousies 
from within, but of the overwhelming force of feudalism from without, 
and the craft of its unscrupulous instruments. The defection of so 
many of the revolted cities from the cause of freedom at the first 
approach of danger testified only that the time was not yet ripe for 
emancipation on so large a scale as he had striven to effect; but, 
abortive as his gallant efforts were, it cannot be doubted that their 
memory kept alive the seed of liberty, which two centuries later bore 
fruit in the Dutch Republic. Upon the whole, the posthumous 
judgment passed on Philip by the Duke of Burgundy is so well 
borne out by the dramatic evidence, that he cannot be said to have 
deserved his fate ; and if the dramatist intended it to be instructive, 
thejlesson needs interpretation :— 


With a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endow’d—courage, discretion, wit, 
An equal temper and an ample soul, 
Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging subterranean fire 
That stirr’d and lifted him to high attempts. 
So prompt and capable and yet so calm, 
He nothing lack’d in sovereignty but the right, 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 


The character of Elena, the Italian adventuress, is also somewhat 
vaguely outlined, notwithstanding the unusual license which the 
author has allowed himself of anticipating its dramatic evolution by 
embodying a long autobiographical soliloquy in the form of a lyrical 
interlude. The account which she therein gives of herself as the 
passionate victim of misplaced confidence and heartless desertion 
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tallies only too well with the position which she occupies when the 
play opens, as the truant mistress of the worthless Duke of Bourbon, 
put is less easy to reconcile with the capacity for a genuine love 
which she evinces in her subsequent relation with Philip, and her 
quasi-maidenly reserve in accepting the proffer of his own. The 
readiness with which she passes from this stage into concubinage 
without any hint of a preference for marriage, and the boldness 
which prompts her declaration over his corpse when a doubt has 
been expressed as to the nature of their connection— 


Tis false! thou liest! I was his paramour— 


are again in keeping with her national temperament, always prone 
to the development of emotional sensibility unrestrained by principle, 
and with her original antecedents, but leave her recent behaviour 
more than ever difficult of explanation. 

If the presentment of the two leading characters be unsatisfactory, 
it is to a great extent redeemed by the vigorous and truthful drawing 
of the subordinate figures. Especially happy are the sketches of the 
boy-king of France, Charles the Sixth, his uncles Burgundy and 
Bourbon, the lesser nobles who compose his council, and their wily 
clerk, Tristram de Lestovet, who harmonises their jarring jealousie 
and secretly directs their decisions. Sir Fleureant of Heurlée, who 
conceals his perjury and treachery under a front of frankness and 
courage, and Van Muck, whose meaner baseness lurks beneath genuine 
stupidity, are admirable companion-portraits. But even better than 
these careful studies are the rough draughts of character incidentally 
thrown off in the course of Philip’s speeches. He thus describes the 
several imperfections of the instruments which circumstances com- 
pel him to make use of in diplomatic negotiation :— 


Quick-witted is he, versatile, seizing points 
But never solving questions; vain he is— 
It is his pride to see things on all sides, 
Which best to do he sets them on their corners. 
Present before him arguments by scores 
Bearing diversely on the affair in hand, 
He'll see them all, successively, distinctly, 
Yet never two of them can see together, 
Or gather, blend, and balance what he sees, 
To make up one account... . 

Then the next, 
Good Martin Blondel-Vatre, he is rich 
In nothing else but difficulties and doubts ; 
You shall be told the evil of your scheme, 
But not the scheme that’s better; he forgets 
That policy, expecting not clear gain, 
Deals everin alternatives; he’s wise 
In negatives. . . . But admit 
His apprehensions and demand, what then ? 
And you shall find you’ve turned the blank leaf over. 
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Scarcely less acute are some of the observations attributed to nae 
Lestovet. It is in such shrewd comments upon human nature that ~ : 
Sir Henry Taylor’s experience finds fittest expression, and none of his _— 
writings afford a more varied illustration of its range. = ' 

Edwin the Fair, which, according to the present arrangement of os 
his works, follows next in succession, is little inferior to Philip Van me 
Artevelde as a dramatic conception, but much more unequal in exe- ae 

: : : : ; ‘ the 1 
cution. The action sometimes drags heavily, and at other times is ats i 
broken by a frequent shifting of scenes which transports the spectator th 
from one point to another so quickly that he loses his bearings. The etl : 
general impression produced by the work, however, justifies the choice act 
of subject. A clearer idea could hardly be conveyed of the distracted si 
condition of the Saxon kingdom under the aggression of the spiritual oon 
upon the secular authority. The character of Dunstan, the repre- -<—v 
sentative spirit of this aggression, dominates over the rest so pre- him 
eminently, that the play may be considered as designed for its exhi- d 
bition. Part fanatic, part impostor, he arouses disgust by his pious 
frauds, and indignation by the ruthlessness with which he sacrifices th 
loving hearts and innocent lives to his iron will, yet is redeemed from me 
utter detestation as a man by his love for his aged mother, and from 
reprobation as a statesman by the patriotic fervour of his resistance . 
to the Danish invaders. The most effective scene is that wherein his aa 
eloquence sways the synod which has threatened to gainsay his policy, .* 
and he clenches the decision by a concluding adjuration which is t 
echoed by an apparently miraculous voice that proceeds from the at 
cross. Gurmo, his creature and the instrument of his frauds, is whi 

another notable figure, and there is a striking touch in the repugnance 
he displays when dying to be shriven by the master whose base behests Sa 
he has so faithfully executed. oe 
The abject prostration to which the unrestrained exercise of 
monastic discipline degraded its votaries is graphically portrayed in “ ’ 
the colloquy of the two monks in attendance upon the Abbot of Se 
Sheen (act i. se. 9): 1. 
First Monk. He slept two hours—no more ; then raised his head imy 
And said, ‘ Methinks it raineth ie ton 
Second Monk:. Twice he coughed, 
And then he spat. solc 
First Monl:. He raised himself and said, unc 
‘ Methinks it raineth,’ pointing with his hand, Cor 
And as he pointed, lo! it rained apace, &c. the 
Earl Leolf’s chaplain, Wulfstan, the simple-hearted scholar with ~ 
his inexhaustible fountain of speech, is a conceivable if somewhat 
exaggerated character. The voluble outpouring of ‘ Billingsgate’ Yon? 
attributed to another divine, Morcar, when haranguing the synod, I 
will not be thought extravagant by any whose studies have lain in the es 


direction of theological polemic. The ample materials extant for 
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these pictures of ecclesiastical life are wanting to illustrate the life of 
the Saxon nobility, and, in relying upon imagination for his por- 
traiture, Sir Henry Taylor has once or twice departed widely from 
that standard of historical wraisemblance to which he usually con- 
forms. Accepting such information as history affords for our guidance, 
the types depicted in the banqueting-scene (act ii. scene 5) may be 
pronounced true to nature; but anything less like probability than 
the introspective, fanciful tone of thought ascribed to Earl Leolf in 
act ii. scene 2, or the strain of refined sentiment in which his converse 
with Elgiva is pitched (act v. scene 7), it would be difficult for a 
earicaturist to invent. His friend, Earl Athulf, is only a shade or two 
more real. Less license is taken with the young king, who may be 
assumed to have undergone a culture to which his nobles must have 
been strangers, but the portrait fails to arouse that interest which his 
unhappy fate should challenge. It was no doubt impossible to make 
him an heroic figure, but his passion was at least a source of strength, 
and the weak declamatory language with which he is here credited 
does it injustice. His death in the closing scene is not told without 
pathos ; but this would have been heightened by substituting a few 
simple sentences, such as Shelley has put into the mouth of Beatrice 
Cenci, for a jerky succession of broken phrases which remind one 
painfully of Verdi’s spasmodic music in the finale of La Traviata. 
Isaac Commenus, which is, we believe, one of its author’s earliest 
works, though third in their present order, is open to the same charge 
as the second part of Philip Van Artevelde of over-subtlety in the 
delineation of its leading personage. As a picture of the time in 
which the story is Jaid, it is upon the whole successful. Some of the 
scenes, however, ¢.g. that in the churchyard (act iii. scene 3), have the 
effect of being designed pro re naté instead of arising naturally out 
of the necessities of the plot. Others are superfluous, such as the 
scenes between the Eunuch and the Exorcist (act ii. scene 4), and 
Alexius and the soldier (act iii. scene 2); the last being moreover 
obviously imitated from a memorable episode in Henry the Fifth. 
The character of Isaac is throughout impressive, but its interest is 
impaired both by the inadequacy of the motives and by the modern 
tone of the sentiments attributed to him. The brave and generous 
soldier of whom we read in Gibbon’s forty-eighth chapter, though an 
uncommon, is an intelligible figure. In the revolt to which the 
Commenian brothers were impelled by the suspicion and hostility of 
their ungrateful master, the Emperor Nicephorus Botaniates, Alexius 
the younger is recorded to have taken a leading, not, as the dramatist 
represents, a strictly subordinate part. His successful generalship of the 
motley army that rallied to their standard seems to have impressed a 
eonviction of his superior abilities upon the mind of Isaac, who had 
the frankness to admit what he had had the good sense to discern. 
Like an illustrious French marshal under analogous circumstances, he 
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voluntarily waived his right of precedence, and ‘ was the first to invest 
his younger brother with the names and ensigns of royalty,’ while 
yet without the gates of Constantinople, before the treachery of some 
of its guards and the surprise of others had brought the throne 
within reach. The protagonist of Sir Henry Taylor’s drama neither 
answers to this description nor acts in the same fashion. With a 
heart seared to personal happiness by the less of a beloved mistress, 
and a mind disdainful of conventional titles to distinction, he is so 
keenly alive to the claims of brotherly affection as to sacrifice not 
only his allegiance and rank, but stake life and all its remaining 
attractions on the chance of winning the throne for Alexius. It is 
with no other visible object that he plans and conducts to a trium- 
phant issue the revolt against Nicephorus; defies the Church whose 
terrors have been armed against him; rejects the Emperor’s daughter, 
Theodora, who proffers him her love ; and wounds the susceptibility of 
his cousin Anna, whose unavowed love is not less apparent, by 
soliciting her hand for his brother. Alexius, meantime, though em- 
ployed as a military instrument, knows nothing of the dignities 
intended for him, and gives orders to his troops, after the city has 
been taken, to proclaim ‘the Emperor Isaac’ through its streets. 
It is not until the people have mustered before the palace to 
witness the coronation, that the elder brother announces his 
concealed resolve and fixes the crown upon the younger’s head. 
Having effected this purpose to his satisfaction, and only dis- 
appointed by Anna’s refusal to share the rank of Alexius, he so far 
awakes to self-regard as to propose that she should share obscurity 
with himself. His weary tone of acquiescence in her sanguine expec- 
tation of happiness foreshadows the doom which awaits him from the 
vengeance of Theodora, who immediately afterwards stabs him to the 
heart. A hero of such an exceptional stamp of magnanimity, so 
anomalously compounded of sentiment and cynicism, was doubtless 
drawn from the ‘inner consciousness’ rather than living models. 

Of the other male characters, Alexius is almost a nonentity, and 
does nothing to justify his brother’s choice; Nicephorus and the 
Patriarch, however, are skilfully painted ; both studies of old age in 
its least venerable aspects of crafty suspicion and impotent passion. 
Of the female personages, Theodora is a somewhat stilted queen of 
tragedy, and Anna’s unobtrusive gentleness recalls the features of the 
Flemish Adriana. The most striking portrait is that of Eudocia, 
sister of the Commeni, a survival to the decadence of the empire of 
that heroic type of womanhood which Lucretia, Cornelia, and Arria 
had transmitted from ancient Rome. 

The Virgin Widow is the play already referred to as Sir Henry 
Taylor’s solitary attempt to reproduce an Elizabethan pattern with 
over-fidelity. Had he selected tragedy for the experiment, it might 
have been accomplished more successfully ; but to revive ‘the roman- 
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tic and poetic comedy,’ which he justly describes as so ‘ bright and 
abundant’ in ‘ the pleasantries of wisdom,’ demanded a more delicate 
sense of humour and a lighter touch of grace than he can be admitted 
to possess. The gallant spendthrift Silisco, the virtuous and mis- 
construed Ruggiero, the licentious but generous king, the rascally 
Jewish money-lenders, the perjured assassin Spadone and his victim, 
the minstrel-girl Aretina, with her hopeless passion for the Count, 
who loves her singing, are more or less conventional copies. Rosalba 
and Fiordeliza are companion-portraits of the kinds which Sir Henry 
is fondest of contrasting—the one pensive and confiding, the other 
sprightly and capricious. In one fortunate instance he has travelled 
out of the beaten track. Count Ugo, the aged husband of Rosalba, 
setting forth on pilgrimage under the stress of an honourable remorse 
at discovering that she has been forced to become his wife while 
pledged to another, is an heroic figure who throws all the rest into 
the shade. Much of the dialogue is laboured and undramatic. Some 
lines have the effect of being fragments from a didactic poem con- 
verted to unforeseen use. Ruggiero’s comment upon the old Count’s 


farewell speech is an instance :— 


Till now I knew not he had utterance, 

But generous sorrows und high purposes 

Make the dumb speak. Ye orators, note that, 
That in the workshop of your head weave words, 


There are nevertheless many graceful passages of sentiment and 
fancy, and the moralising vein which never fails the writer is occa- 
sionally worked to gocd result. It is favourably illustrated in such 


lines as 


The fairest flower that e’er was born of earth 
Were better cropp’d than canker‘d ; 


In this mortal journeying wasted shade 
Is worse than wasted sunshine. 


The latest of these plays, St. Clement's Eve, ranks, we think, as 
an historical fiction, on a level with Philip Van Artevelde, if not 
above it. The helpless distress to which France was reduced during 
the chronic mental alienation of Charles the Sixth, when the two 
chief princes of the blood, the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, dis- 
puted the reins of government, is portrayed with real power. The 
allegorical vision in which Robert the hermit depicts the nation’s 
misery before the royal council, and denounces the authors of it to 
shame, is framed on the noble model of Hebrew prophecy. The tena- 
cious hold of superstition upon the mind of the fifteenth century is 
vividly illustrated in the scene wherein the sacred tears of Mary Magda- 
lene are invoked for the king’s recovery. Of the characters of the 
drama two or three differ from any types that Sir Henry has elsewhere 
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delineated. The young Duke of Orleans with his dissolute habits and 
chivalrous impulses, capable of being inspired by a pure passion and 
of making a resolute effort to repress his baser nature, is the most 
striking and lifelike figure. Iolande, the object of his passion, with 
her struggle between the claims of human emotion and spiritual 
enthusiasm, is a heroine worthy of Scott. The scenes. in which she 
battles with her love for Orleans after he has told her that he is 
married, are very delicately handled. The self-delusion with which 
she strives to quench it in the ardours of devotional ecstasy, and her 
humiliation at recognising the failure of her attempt to heal the 
king’s disorder by the application of the sacred tears, as the judicial 
penalty of her weakness, are pathetically true to human nature under 
the despotic conditions of an unnatural creed. If the truthfulness of 
her portrait be open to any exception, it is that no touches in the 
earlier scenes, wherein she appears as the pensive contrast of her 
lively companion Flos, prepare us for the eventual development of 
her disposition, but the suddenness of the emergency may sufficiently 
justify this. The character of Flos, which may be taken at first 
sight for one of Sir Henry’s favourite studies of bright and sportive 
girlhood, undergoes a similarly abrupt transformation under the 
stimulus of wounded pride. Her revulsion from love to hate when 
her trusted knight proves false is thus happily symbolised by a by- 


stander :— 
There is no haunt the viper more affects 


Than the forsaken bird’s nest. 


Burgundy, with his treacherous instincts and proclivity to ignoble 
passion, forms a marked contrast to his rival. Montargis is a villain 
of the Occo stamp, but differentiated by the Iago-like craft with 
which he contrives to inflame his master’s mind to the desired tem- 
perature of crime. The action is less spasmodic, and moves more 
swiftly to the goal, than in most of the author’s plays; and this is the 
only one of the number to the effective representation of which upon 
the stage there seems no valid objection. 

If Sir Henry Taylor’s verse offers few special attractions of melody 
or style, it is chargeable with few faults. Of all that he has written, 
we can select but two or three lines by which the ears of readers 
accustomed to Mr. Tennyson’s music are likely to be haunted. The 
description (in /saae Commenus) of a farewell as 


The dying cadence of a broken chord, 
may deserve to live. Another line in the same play— 
What dream hath moulded that pathetic mouth ?— 


has the charm of ekilfully varied alliteration. The words of Orleans 
to Iolande in St. Clement's Eve— 
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I ask no more, no more, oh, nothing more ; 
Not for one tone of that too tender voice, 
Not for one touch of that transparent hand-— 


only lack this to be equally melodious. It is difficult to understand 
how a poet, whose instinct has guided him to the choice of these 
verbal harmonies, can have allowed such a grating collocation of con- 
sonants as ‘from clenched’st fingers wrings’ to pass uncorrected 
through successive editions. But if peculiar sweetness is rare with 
him, extreme harshness is still rarer. Here and there some untune- 
able line or phrase may jar upon an acute sense; but where the level 
of versification is so smooth the introduction of a few discords is defen- 
sible to prevent monotony. 

His gravest fault of style is a tendency to pedantry, which is seen 
at its worst in Jsaac Comnenus. On the other hand, he is seldom, 
if ever, obscure ; and though a failure in the fire of thought or 
emotion sometimes leaves him tame, he never conceals the deficiency 
by a cloudy smoke of words. 

His lyrical gift is not remarkable. Two or three of the ballads 
interspersed amid the plays, particularly ‘The Lion of Flanders’ in 
Philip van Artevelde and Thorbioga’s battle-chant in Edwin the 
Fair (¢ By Wellesburne and Charleccote ford’), have considerable spirit, 
but the songs have little spontaneity. The interlude between the 
two parts of Philip van Artevelde is described in the preface of 1834 
(here substantially reprinted) as a concession to the prevalent taste 
for the sentimental and fantastic poetry of Byron and Shelley, upon 
the pretensions of which to the foremost artistic rank the writer 
passes a severe judgment, although consenting to ‘cultivate and 
employ it’ as an occasional pastime. We doubt if any one, who had 
not the preface before him, would have discovered this concession 
from the interlude itself. Its mild, not to say insipid, flavour of 
romance a little reminds us of Scott, but not at his strongest, and of 
Byron only at his weakest. Of resemblance to Shelley it would strain 
the keenest critical microscope to detect a trace. The miscellaneous 
poems collected in the third volume bear, on the other band, obvious 
marks of the influence of Wordsworth, whose personal acquaintance Sir 
Henry had the privilege to make, and who almost appears to realise his 
ideal of poetic perfection. Of the characteristic attributes which con- 
stitute the master’s title to universal veneration, his deep insight 
into nature, and his intense human sympathy, the pupil offers a pale 
but genuine reflection. The poems written on visiting the Lakes of 
Varese and Lugano, and the address to the Lynnburn, exhibit this 
most fully. In the latter he has closely followed his model by 
selecting a favourite object of memory as a centre for fancy to 
encircle. The stanzas on St. Helen’s, Auckland, carry imitation to the 
extreme limit of adopting almost the identical language of a well- 

Vout. VIII.—No. 45. 3K 
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known piece in the Poems of Sentiment and Reflection? The 
triteness of the theme, however, is redeemed by the happy expression, 
and the lyrist is unquestionably seen at his best in the following 


verses :-— 
The sounds that round about me rise 
Are what none other hears ; 
I see what meets no other eyes, 
Though mine are dim with tears. 


The breaking of the summer’s morn— 
The tinge on house and tree— 

The billowy clouds—the beauty born 
Of that celestial sea, 


The freshness of the faéry land 
Lit by the golden gleam. . 

It is my youth that where I stand 
Comes back as in a dream. 


Alas! the rea] never lent 
Those tints too bright to last ; 
They fade and bid me rest content, 
And let the past be past. . . . 


In every change of man’s estate 
Are jights and guides allow'd ; 

The fiery pillar will not wait, 
But, parting, sends the cloud. 


Nor mourn I the less manly part 
Of life to leave behind ; 

My loss is but the lighter heart, 
My gain the graver mind. 


It must be added that Sir Henry reproduces also, in a modified 
form, what Wordsworth’s warmest admirers must concede to be the 
lower elements, not to say the drawbacks, of his power, viz., undue 
egotism and didactic tediousness, together with the conservative and 
ecclesiastical instincts which tended to narrow his sympathies. The 
poems already named, and one or two others in the collection, will 
furnish evidence of this to any one who cares to seek for it. But it 
would be ungenerous to dwell upon blemishes which, if partly 
resulting from congenital defects, may be mainly traced to the too 
faithful study of a venerated exemplar. 

The two volumes of prose works which complete the present edition 
display the same gifts of practical imagination, discrimination of 
character, and knowledge of the world which constitute the chief 
value of the poetry. The Notes from Life and The Statesman are 
the precipitate of an active mind which has undergone a long and 
quiet process of interfusion under favourable { conditions. If the 


2 ‘My eycs are dim,’ &¢.—TZhe Fountain.’ 
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Notes (which are in effect essays) cannot be said to possess any dis- 
tinctive intellectual quality, the writer’s sound judgment, scholarly 
culture, and moral refinement lift them wholly out of the ordinary 
category of didactic treatises to which their old-fashioned sententious 
form gives them a superficial resemblance. The Statesman, which 
might be less ambitiously entitled The Civilian, embodies the results 
of a life’s experience in the public service, but, though addressed 
more particularly to those who move within that limited sphere of 
duty, may be read with advantage by hundreds outside it. Sir 
Henry’s prose style is obviously modelled upon that of the seventeenth 
century classics, and alternately reminds us of Lord Bacon’s pith and 
Milton’s stateliness. A good memory enables him to diversify his 
serious observations very pleasantly with humorous anecdotes and 
apposite quotations. His egotism is too frank to be disagreeable, and 
the naiveté with which he appeals to his own dramas, when in want 
of an authoritative illustration, puts to shame the timidity of such 
writers as resort for that purpose to a fictitious manufacture of ‘ old 
plays.’ 

It would be doing injustice to his critical acumen to regard his 
preface to Philip van Artevelde as a complete poetical credo and a 
deliberate verdict upon two leading poets ofour century. Viewed as 
the work of his youth, its crudity and onesidedness are intelligible 
enough, and the only matter for surprise is that he should have seen 
fit to reprint it. His judgment upon Byron is true so far as it goes, 
but the truth is only half told when the claims of the poet’s passion, 
wit, and picturesqueness are so grudgingly recognised. A constitu- 
tional want of sympathy manifestly precludes Sir Henry from appre- 
hending the nature of such a poet as Shelley, the view of whose 
qualifications here put forward is almost ludicrously inadequate. 
To estimate the larger scope of the critic’s matured vision, this 
juvenile production should be compared with the chapter on ‘ The 
Life Poetic’ in Notes from Life, and the reviews of Wordsworth 
and Mr. Aubrey De Vere in the fifth volume. He is rarely to be seen 
at more advantage than when interpreting the poetic philosophy of the 
one and analysing the devout and graceful spirit of the other. Two 
or three disquisitions upon social subjects are appended. Stuart 
Mill’s arguments for the political equalisation of women have pro- 
bably seldom received a more just and temperate consideration than 
in the last of these, which exhibits the writer’s Conservative attitude 
in its most favourable aspect. 

Henry G. HEW Lett. 
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BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


Tue appointment of divers Royal Commissions to inquire into the 
‘existence of corrupt practices at elections for members to serve in 
Parliament,’ is a palpable proof that we still bribe and are bribed. 

If we could with truth and confidence assert that those which are 
being visited by Royal Commissions are the only boroughs in which 
corrupt practices prevailed or prevailed extensively at the late 
general election, we might congratulate ourselves on the fact that the 
black list is by no means a long one; but unfortunately it is suffi- 
ciently notorious that in many places where a petition would un- 
doubtedly have been successful, it was not presented, that in others 
where threatened it was hushed up, and allowed to drop, while some 
petitions were ‘arranged’ after being filed, and the worst features of 
others which did come on for hearing were carefully concealed. 

In moving for Royal Commissions, the Attorney-General quoted 
figures which, as he gave them, seemed to show that the number of 
petitions was decreasing.' The figures, may, however, be made to 
prove very nearly the opposite, if looked at in another light, while it 
is probable that the number of petitions at any given general election 
is not by any means necessarily an accurate test of the amount of 
corrupt practices which prevailed. It is possible, however, and per- 
haps probable, that, except in certain boroughs, we are not quite so 
directly corrupt as we used to be not very many years ago,and for this 
result we have to thank the Ballot Act, and the increased enlightenment 
of public opinion on the question. The exchange of so much money for 
the vote is perhaps now less frequently the rule, and if it is any advan- 
tage to believe that where payment is given it is usually of smaller 
amount than it used to be, we may, I think, fairly congratulate our- 

1 In 1857 there were 46 petitions presented, of which 22 were withdrawn, 17 were 
unsuccessful, and 7 successful. In 1859 41 were presented, 22 withdrawn, 11 un- 
successful, 9 successful. In 1865 the figures were respectively 55, 26,15, and 14. 
In 1868 (exceptional year in consequence of new jurisdiction given to judges) they 


were 82, 32, 31,and 19. In 1874, 30,8, 7,and 15. This year 42 were presented, 
14 withdrawn, 11 unsuccessful, and 17 successful.—See Attorney-General’s speech, 


Sept. 2, 1880. 
Eight Royal Commissions have been appointed—namely, one for each of the 
following boroughs: Gloucester, Oxford, Macclesfield, Boston, Knaresborough, 


Sandwich, Chester, Canterbury. 
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selves on this improvement at least. But, though the art of direct 
bribery may be on the wane, its place is efficiently supplied by indirect 
corruption. The cost of elections is increasing, and the amounts paid 
to agents, canvassers, clerks, messengers, watchers, &c., are usually very 
large, and in some cases absolutely startling in amount, and are de- 
cidedly on theincrease. These, and often the payments for commit- 
tee-rooms and conveyances, are to a very large extent so much money 
expended, not for work done or for the use of articles hired, but merely 
as bribes to secure the vote of the payee and of any others he can in- 
fluence; the bulk of such payments may therefore fairly be classed 
under the head of ‘ bribery and corruption. ’? 

The assertion is constantly made that corrupt practices would 
entirely cease if there were a redistribution of seats and equalisation 
of constituencies, leading to the abolition or absorption of all consti- 
tuencies with less than seven thousand or so voters. It is possible 
that direct bribery might be somewhat abated by such a change, but 
a redistribution is hardly likely to be a panacea for all electoral ills 
and misdeeds; direct, and more especially indirect, bribery being by 
no means confined to the smaller boroughs. It is likely enough that, 
whether there be redistribution, or non-redistribution, equal electoral 
districts, or unequal, bribery and corruption (direct and indirect) 
will continue with us yet a little while. Parliament is a marvellous 
attraction to many, and while there are, on the one hand, some who are 
determined to be M.P.s, honestly if they can, but if not, » and on 
the other, hosts of men who mean, in some way, to profit at an elec- 
tion, by fleecing their own party, or the other side, or both, I fear that, 
without more stringent and enforced regulations against bribery, we 
shall never see much reduction in its extent. 

It becomes therefore important to consider whether it would not 
be wise and practicable to amend and improve the laws directed 
against electoral corruption, so that, if possible, the power of bribery 
may be diminished. No very sweeping changes of the law would be 
necessary, and none such as could not be easily carried into effect. 

There need be no party issue in the matter. Both sides are 
equally concerned in electoral purity, are equally guilty and are 
equally innocent; and neither can assert with truth that they have 
gained and lost a less number of seats, through corruption, than the 


other.’ 





2 Lord Glenbervie defined bribery at common law as follows: ‘ Wherever a per- 
son is bound by law to act without any view to his private emolument, and another, 
by a corrupt contract, engages such person, on condition of the payment, or promise 
of money, or other lucrative consideration, to act in a manner which he shall pre- 
scribe, both parties are by such contract guilty of bribery;’ and it may be added 
that the gift of money, &c., to a voter to induce him to vote, or to forbear, though he 
«lid not vote at all, or though he had not forborne, is bribery. 

3 It is often asserted that the Liberals owed somewhat of their late victory to 
the l:rger sums they spent at the elections than the .Conservatives. This assertion 
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The two chief reforms that I would advocate are, first, the 
appointment of a Public Prosecutor, whose duty it should be to 
prosecute all those found guilty of bribery and corruption, and, 
secondly, the entire cessation of the punishment of disfranchisement, 
or suspension of writ, for a guilty constituency. 

I wili take . these two proposals together, for to attempt to carry 
out the one without the other would probably be entirely useless. To 
appoint a Public Prosecutor, and at the same time to allow the con- 
sequence of an unfavourable report of a Royal Commission to be 
disfranchisement or suspension of writ, would be to court failure, and 
to connive at the contempt into which the law would again fall, as it 
has already fallen. While to do away with disfranchisement, and not 
to appoint a Public Prosecutor, would be to give a still greater 
impetus to electoral misdeeds. 

Our aim should be to endeavour to cause bribery and corruption 
to be despised, contemned and abhorred by public opinion, to visit a 
breach of the law by inevitable and just punishment, as a warning 
to all, and to avoid punishing the innocent for the sins of the guilty. 
Almost the opposite of these desired and desirable results are 
obtained by the absence of a Public Prosecutor, and the presence of 
the shadow of disfranchisement. 

The existing system results in one of two consequences. Where 
the bribery has not been very extensive or barefaced, the town, its 
bribers and bribees, escape altogether ; where the corruption has been 
too evident to be overlooked, the guilty again are more likely than 
not to escape punishment as individuals, while the town, asa whole— 
its innocent and guilty inhabitants alike—suffers for the misdeeds of 
the few, and thus are brought into contempt the election petition 
trial, the judges’ charges, and the inquiry of the Royal Commission ; 
while the law, shorn of its terrors, becomes a laughing-stock to the 
evil-doers, and a term of reproach to those who do well. A law, to 
be of any use for good, must be just and must be respected; to make 
it respected it must be enforced ; and, unfortunately, the laws directed 
against bribery fail lamentably in this particular. 

Then, again, though a disfranchised town may, as a corporate 
body, feel itself somewhat disgraced, few individuals take such dis- 
grace to heart or to themselves; those who have brought down the 
punishment on the town, and whose evil deeds deserve to be punished, 
are rejoiced that they have escaped scot free, and that it is only that 
indefinite thing—the borough—which has to bear on its broad 
shoulders the stripes for their sins; they will certainly not complain 


is hardly borne out by the facts; the returns of election expenses are not yet com- 
plete, but glancing down the list, a feature which strikes attention is, that almost 
invariably the Conservative candidates expended more than the Liberal. It is 
pretty certain that the ‘returned expenses’ of the two sides are equally incorrect 
and understated. 
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of such vicarious punishment. Then those who are entirely innocent 
of the offence—and they will always surely constitute the majority — 
are less affected by the disgrace which has befallen them, as a warning 
against bribery, than they are aggrieved that, through no fault of 
their own, the sins of others are visited on them. 

Neither the innocent nor the guilty, therefore, will look upon the 
disfranchisement of their town, whether permanent or temporary, 
whole or partial, as being a just condemnation of bribery; nor will 
it cause them to think worse of such conduct, or to refrain from it 
at any future time. The guilty will keep quiet, and sin again if 
they have the chance; the innocent will loudly complain that they 
are unjustly punished, but not be the more inclined to frown on the 
guilty, or to condemn and despise bribery and corruption. 

I doubt if the disfranchisement of a borough has in any way 
diminished bribery, except of course in the particular town, though 
it has led to the concealment of bribery elsewhere; the dread of dis- 
franchisement does not diminish bribery at the election, the fear of 
it acts as a preventive to exposure. Disfranchisement is the lopping 
off, from the not too healthy trunk, of that which appears to be, more or 
less, a rotten bough; while our desire should be to effect a cure of the 
tree as a whole, so that it may not put forth unhealthy branches. 

On the same grounds, it seems to me, our aim should be to punish 
the wrong-doers, to cast them out of the body politic, either perma- 
nently or until healing time may have revitalised them, and not to 
place the whole of the borough under a ban, because it appears some- 
what tainted with giving and taking. Purge it of its taint, and it 
is probable that it will forswear bribery, and live cleanly afterwards, 
and remain an encouraging example to other boroughs; while the 
fate of its evil-doers will be {a warning to those like-minded or 
tempted to be like-minded with themselves. 

There is no reason why bribery—both the giving and receiving— 
should not be followed by its meet reward ; imprisonment without 
option of fine in bad cases, with the option where there may be 
extenuating circumstances (if such can exist), or where the offence 
is of a milder description. Misdemeanors, moreover, such as voting 
after being paid for working (bond fide or otherwise), should be 
followed by the punishment the law prescribes. 

At present the number of bribers or bribees who suffer for their 
offences is infinitesimal,‘ and chiefly for this reason—that there is no 


4 Mr. Justice Manisty, in one of his charges as election petition judge, made the 
following remarks: ‘ The Corrupt Practices Act of 1854 has been in force more than 
a quarter of a century, but not many persons have been prosecuted.’ Mr. Justice 
Lush said elsewhere : ‘Nothing will perhaps put an end to the system (of bribery 
and colourable employment) but a vigorous prosecution of every offender. . .. In 
view of the peril which unscrupulous election partisans thus encounter (from being 
liable to actions for misdemeanor, &c.), it is surprising that the practice still 
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one definite person to prosecute them even when their sins are open 
and palpable. The petitioner and his supporters have accomplished 
that which affects them when they have unseated their adversary, and 
they hardly care to follow the matter further. It may be they fear 
recrimination ; in any case they might well dread the uncertainty 
and expense involved in a prosecution, for who can judge for himself, 
with avy confidence, whether he will be successful in an action of this 
sort orno? Besides there is always a tendency, natural enough, to 
hush up election scandals, to let bygones be bygones, and not for one 
citizen to inform against and prosecute another on public grounds. 
The prosecutor will have little to gain, and a great deal to endure, if 
he be patriotic enough to attack a neighbour on the charge of 
bribery, and obtain for him a month or two of imprisonment. Prac- 
ticaliy the Attorney-General, who might prosecute the bribers, never, 
or hardly ever, prosecutes ; it is scarcely his business so to do. 

It appears, therefore, that there should be a Public Prosecutor 
.for election bribery. The post might be a temporary one, or rather 
one in abeyance between the elections, and the official might be 
appointed after each general election, for a stated period, at a good 
salary, while for bye-elections it might be the more stringent duty of 
the Attorney-General to prosecute, if necessary, or the Public Prose- 
cutor might undertake these prosecutions also. It should be the 
duty of the Public Prosecutor—whenever there was, in his opinion, 
a sufficient likelihood of success—invariably to prosecute every 
person ‘named ’ to the House by the election judges, or reported by 
the Royal Commissioners, as having been guilty of giving or receiving 
a bribe, or as guilty of any misdemeanor or offence against the 
divers bribery laws, unless they had received a ‘certificate of in- 
demnity.’ If, moreover, in the course of his prosecutions any fresh 
evidence came out implicating additional persons, it would be his 
duty to prosecute them also. 

Prosecution by an official paid by the Crown, and above suspicion, 
would be infinitely more effective, less rancorous and personal than 
any other form of prcsecution. The Prosecutor would be cold, 
judicial, without party passion or personal feeling, and it would not 
become necessary for the respectable members of the guilty party to 
support the disreputable, on the ground that the attack against the 
latter was a piece of party spite. No pressure could be brought to 
continues ;’ our surprise is mitigated when we know that the ‘partisans’ escape 
punishment with impunity. 

5 The penalty for bribery in a civil action, which is neither barred by nor bars 
criminal action, is a fine of 100/. for every bribe proved to have been given, the 
greater part of which fine goes to the informer. It would be possible, therefore, in 
cases of bribery, for one political party to give the other a severe lesson by in- 
forming (through one of their members) against the bribers after a successful 
petition; and so at one and the same time punishing those who had bribed, causing 


them to pay the costs of their own prosecution, and obtaining besides a good sum 
towards the funds of the party organisation. 
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bear to stave off the prosecution, and the guilty would be left face 
to face with stern and even-handed justice, against which there 
would be no appeal. 

If such an office were created and filled by an able man, the 
terrors inspired by his name, ‘the Public Prosecutor for offences 
against the Bribery and Corrupt Practices Acts,’ would go far to 
diminish bribery. 

As a rule, I believe bribers are arrant cowards, and certainly are 
by no means desirous of being martyrised for their cause. A man 
who is capable of debauching others in secret, and afraid to show his 
face, is not probably anxious to see the inside of a prison (though it is 
likely enough that some day he will pay it a visit), Therefore, if the 
former almost absolute certainty that at the worst a timely confession 
will indemnify him from prosetution, while he can safely pocket his 
ill-gotten ‘ commission’ on his nefarious transactions, were changed 
into an opposite certainty, that he would be dealt with as he deserved, 
it would become increasingly difficult for those who wished to bribe 
to find men to undertake this lucrative, but now dangerous, office. 

The Attorney-General the other day excused himself for not 
prosecuting those named by the election judges as guilty of bribery, 
on the ground that the practical result of such a proceeding would 
be ‘that the smaller offenders would be caught, while the greater 
escaped, and the effect so produced on the public mind would un- 
questionably be demoralising.’ There is some truth in this remark, 
and it is unfortunate that the greater offenders—the candidate, the 
agent, the friend—are, as a rule, much too clever to allow themselves 
to appear in any way as connected with the bribery, which they 
always repudiate and abhor! The person who ultimately pays the 
money is never ‘ guilty’ himself; he knows nothing about it; at all 
events, no complicity can be traced to him, and the same can be 
usually said of the principal agents, and it is only when we get a 
little lower down to the tools, who are hired to do the job, that guilt 
can be traced and exposed. One advantage of a Public Prosecutor 
would be the probability;that under the influence of hoped-for escape, 
some of these tools, who now have little reason for betraying secrets, 
might be often induced to turn Queen’s Evidence and tear the mask 
from the faces of the chief villains of the plot. Still, because the 
chief actors cannot be discovered, there is no real reason why the 
lesser stars should not suffer for their own misdeeds, and I would not 
have the Public Prosecutor shrink from attacking the poorest and 
meanest tool. If the instruments are prevented and deterred from 
acting, those who use them could no longer pursue their game. 

A man who will condescend for reward to do the dirty work 
expected of a briber does not deserve any commiseration on the 
ground that he is tempted; but, at the same time, if we are to be 
judges of guilt, those who incite him and tempt him to commit his 
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ill deeds are much more worthy of punishment, just as one may 
think that any briber is really infinitely worse than a bribee ; so, 
according to sop, the trumpeter who incites is worse than the 
soldier who is incited. 

A Public Prosecutor being appointed, the next object in view 
would be to expose as many cases of guilt as possible, and to let 
convictions for bribery and corruption follow exposure. The more 
prosecutions and convictions there were at first, the less, we might 
hope, would be the future bribery, and need for prosecution; for by 
as much as a proper endeavour were made to attack and ferret out 
of their holes the men who lie skulking there, by so much would the 
offence of bribery be certain to diminish. 

To attain the results of multiplied punishments and just rewards 
for evil-doing, it is important that the number of successful petitions, 
and consequent Royal Commissions, and exposure of guilt, should in 
no way be checked or diminished, but encouraged—and here comes 
in again the question of Disfranchisement. 

A petition, as far as it be successful in proving that which it 
alleges, and in exposing the existence of bribery, much or little, is 
an advantage to purity of election, and to representative government. 
But at present the state of the law minimises to an extreme degree 
the advantages which should be derived from petitions, for, with the 
exception of the unseated member, the offending persons are never 
touched. 

Though few, I should suppose, go as far as to agree with Mr. 
" Justice Lush, when he said at Plymouth that ‘he had never un- 
seated an innocent member for the acts of his agents, without feeling 
that. the law which so punishes the member and the constituency for 
the single act of the agent is unduly severe,’ still it does seem some- 
times hard measure that a member should be unseated who was 
absolutely and entirely ignorant that any malpractices were being 
carried out in his name and for his benefit—nay, who may have 
actually prohibited all and any such practices. One may pity the 
unseated member; but it is absolutely necessary that a candidate 
should be responsible to the full for the acts of his friends and agents. 
It is almost impossible ever to prove that a member was in any way 
cognisant of the bribery which took place, and if he were not to be 
responsible for his agents, no petition would ever be successful, and 
we might as well repeal all the laws directed against bribery and 
corruption. It is difficult, where gross corruption is shown, to believe 
that the member is always really so innocent of all knowledge of the 
offence as he asserts; the candidate may know all that is going on, 
or he may be but a sleeping partner in the firm, but at the same 
time have a shrewd suspicion that his party or his colleague were 
doing that which would ultimately benefit himself; no doubt he does 
not ‘ want to know anything about it,’ thinking that where ‘ ignorance 
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is bliss,’ &c. But when a man is seeking an office of trust, it is his duty 
to employ respectable agents, and to be responsible for their actions ; 
and therefore, whether he be innocent or guilty, there is no absolute 
unfairness in unseating him for their acts. 

The unseating of a member will tend to make candidates more 
particular in their directions to, and supervision of, agents and friends, 
and so far, therefore, a petition, from a public point of view, is no 
evil. The only other result which ever seems to follow a petition is 
disfranchisement or suspension of writ, and the innocent and guilty 
are all damned together, punishment raining equally on the just and 
unjust. Further than this, however, ‘no one is a penny the worse,” 
while a petition followed by a Royal Commission ought to be pain 
and grief to all those who have committed malpractices at the 
election, and the member and the town, as a town, should not alone 
be singled out for condemnation. 

The probability that a successful petition, which is at all events. 
certain to give rise to much ill feeling and irritation, will result in 
the appointment of a Royal Commission ; and the possibility—and 
in some cases the certainty—that a Royal Commission will bring 
disfranchisement in its wake, while it will not lead to the punish- 
ment of the guilty, has the natural tendency to make a petition 
appear to the majority of the electors an evil to be avoided; and the 
consequence is that efforts are often made by both parties to prevent 
a petition being presented, or to quash it before it comes on for 
hearing. Few desire to see their borough disfranchised; and so, 
though abhorring bribery and corruption, the rest will throw their 
weight into the opposite scale; while, if they knew that a petition 
would not in any case be followed by disfranchisement or suspension 
of writ, and that the probability would be that all or most of the 
bribers and bribees would be punished, they would, as respectable 
men, be in favour of an exposure. 

Then again, it is notorious that petitions are often threatened 
and actually presented, and then withdrawn or ‘arranged,’ because 
the petitioner knows full well that his case is so overwhelming that 
a Royal Commission will be the result of his success, and dis- 
franchisement must follow, and it would therefore only be from a 
severe sense of public duty that he would take action in a matter 
which is evidently against his own private interest. If he does 
petition, and the place is disfranchised, or the writ suspended, he 
gains nothing and earns the certain enmity of many; while, if he 
bides his time, he may be successful at the next election. Or the 
petition is staved off in consequence of the united pressure of the 
party managers from both sides, who see the peril involved in 
its success, though the beaten candidate, smarting under the sense 
of a defeat which he knows, had the battle been fairly conducted, 
must have been a victory, would be rash enough to imperil the 
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future of the borough.’ Again, some towns enjoy so bad a reputation 
that the bribers count on it and bribe in peace, with the absolute 
certainty that neither side will be foolhardy enough to seal their 
own doom while attempting to expose them. The consequence is 
that neither side being able with safety to petition, and it being 
evident that where bribery continues unchecked the purse will win, 
both sides are tempted more and more to pile excess upon excess, 
and the place becomes a sink of corruption. Under present circum- 
stances, therefore, one side has only to bribe hard enough to make a 
petition morally impossible. 

I should very much doubt if there now exist boroughs of equal 
impurity with Beverley and Bridgwater, the electoral Sodom and 
Gomorrah of twenty years ago, though Sandwich appears to run them 
close.. If ever towns deserved disfranchisement, these places did ; for 
when disfranchised they hardly had one sound spot from head to heel, 
and of them perhaps it might have been said, as it was said of Gram- 
pound in 1820 (by way of palliation), that ‘ there might possibly be two 
or three voters who had taken no bribe.’ But it is probable, if the fear 
of disfranchisement had not been before the eyes of the party leaders in 
these and other corrupt towns, that successful petitions would have been 
presented years before they actually were, the places would have been 
freed of the bribers, and by this time might be enjoying representation, 
and find themselves among the purest in the land. As it was, the fear 
of disfranchisement sufficed to prevent petition after petition at suc 
cessive elections, and by causing the bribers to grow more callous 
and bolder, the towns became seven times worse than they had been, 
until the mines being exploded by rash petitions, the places (but not 
the bribers) were blown into the air. Once the plunge is made, 
therefore, and no notice taken, the fear of disfranchisement operates 
as a hindrance to purification, or exactly in the opposite way to that 
which was intended. It is probable that for every petition heard 
and decided there are four or five nipped in the bud, quashed, or 
arranged. 

Remove the overpowering fear of disfranchisement, provide at 
the same time proper machinery for the punishment of the wrong- 
doers, and we may safely assert that, at all events at first, until 
bribers have been shown the errors of their way, the number of peti- 
tions would be increased, and places, parties, and persons who now 
pursue their evil courses unmolested would then be dragged to the 
light of a public tribunal, and would receive stripes according to 
their merits. 

* The evidence given before the Commissioners shows that at Sandwich an offer 
was made to Sir J. Goldsmid (apparently by both sides) that if he would allow his 
petition to drop, the sitting Conservative would give up to him his seat, and the 
expenses of the late election and of the petition would be reimbursed. At Canter- 


bury a large sum was, it seems, offered to the petitioners to induce them to with- 
draw their petition, 
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_ The more genuine petitions there were, the more bribery would 
be exposed, receive its due reward, and be thereby diminished. A 
petition leads to a trial by the election judges, who. report to the 
House their opinion of the prevalence of bribery. At present, if 
they report that bribery has prevailed, but not extensively, and 
unless they consider that extensive corruption has prevailed, it is 
not the custom to appoint a Royal Commission, but a new writ is 
immediately issued. I would suggest, that with a Public Prose- 
cutor appointed and disfranchisement abolished, every successful 
petition (except the member were unseated for a technicality 
merely) should be followed by a Royal Commission, whether the 
judges reported that corrupt practices prevailed extensively or no, 
the writ being suspended until after their report. And, again, where 
the judges did not unseat the member, but reported that they had 
reason to believe that bribery did exist, but not to the knowledge of 
the member or his agents, there also a Royal Commission should 
inquire into all the circumstances, and in all these cases the Public 
Prosecutor should take action on their reports, and go behind their 
reports too, if necessary.’ In addition, if it in any way appeared to 
the judge before whom was pleaded the prayer for the withdrawal of 
a petition, that a corrupt arrangement had been come to, in order to 
obtain the withdrawal, it should be the duty of the Public Prose- 
eutor to inquire into all the circumstances of the case and to 
prosecute if the law had been broken. 

And so not only would petitions be increased in number, but 
(again we might hope only at first) Royal Commissions likewise 
would be more numerous, to the advantage of purity, for they would 
no longer be looked upon as evils to be avoided if possible, but their 
advent would be hailed by those careful of electoral purity as the proper 
Nemesis of wrong-doing. At the same time, with disfranchisement 
abolished, we might expect that the Royal Commissioners would carry 
out their instructions in a rather different spirit from that which now 
animates them. They, and others, seem to think that the law which 
directs them ‘especially to report, with respect to each election, the 
names of all persons whom they find guilty of corrupt practices at 
snch elections,’ intended them to call, examine, and consequently to 
indemnify against prosecution, all and every person against whom there 
is any evidence of bribery. We see, therefore, that instead of a 
sufficient number of witnesses being called, to incriminate if possible, 
the chief offenders, and these latter being left to their fate, they, as 
well as all the other criminals, are called, confess, and are indemnified. 


7 It would be only just, if the member had been retained in his seat by the elec- 
tion judges, that no evidence which might come out under the examination of the 
Royal Commissioners should affect his seat, though, of course, it might affect him 
personally. No man should have to undergo the ordeal of trial twice for the same 
alleged offence. 
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The law is surely capable of a different and more sensible interpreta- 
tion ; if it is not, it should be altered—namely, that the object of the 
Commissioners should be to expose as much guilt as possible with the 
least amount of indemnification. The witnesses they called would be 
ready to give their evidence in order to escape prosecution for bribery 
and for perjury; those incriminated would be given tke option of 
denying the charge on oath, but not of joyfully confessing to their mis- 
deeds, and being absolved from the consequences of them. Thus we 
might hope to see the chief offenders punished, and not escape in the 
scandalous way they do at present. A Royal Commission would then 
cease to be either a thing to mock at as impotent to do that for which 
it was appointed, or an instrument of injustice which punishes the 
innocent and guilty alike; but it would be one important part of 
the scourge which would inevitably make itself felt where it was 
deserved. 

No one party could any longer feel, as they are often forced to do 
at present, that though their side has been perfectly innocent 
throughout, they, equally with their guilty opponents, are disgraced 
and debuarred from all future political life. Such a prospect is 
hardly encouraging to those who desire to be pure; while the know- 
ledge that such a result could not possibly ensue, and that, if the 
other side committed themselves, there would be a near oppor- 
tunity of again attacking the seat, would certainly be the best induce- 
ment to a party to keep pure, in order that no retaliatory evidence 
could be brought against them which might affect their candidate 
and themselves, and prevent them from winning the election. 

Thus in two ways the misdeeds of the sinners would be exposed 
in a much greater degree than they are at present, and punished 
accordingly ; but, in addition, they could no longer count on the 
suppression of evidence which now takes place in the majority of, if 
not in all, election petitions—the suppression being caused by the 
fear that exposure will lead to disfranchisement. It is at present mani- 
festly against the interests of everyone, of the party managers of both 
sides, of the respondent and of the petitioner, to allow more evidence 
to be given than will carry the petition, or, if less barefaced acts 
will be sufficient, to allow the worst cases to appear at all. The chief 
aim and object of the petitioner and his friends is to unseat the 
respondent with the least possible exposure of corruption, in 
order to avoid all chance of the judges reporting that ‘corrupt 
practices extensively prevailed.’ The same reasoning will also affect 
the other side, and so arrangements are often agreed on between the 
representatives of the petitioner and respondent, that the former 
shall confine himself to one or two points—and those probably the 
mildest in which agency can be shown—and endeavour to prove 
those; while the charges of general corruption and the like shall not 
be pressed. 
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Over and over again, election judges have complained that they 
were convinced an agreement had been made to suppress material 
evidence, but that it was out of their power to force the petitioner 
to bring forward that which he wished to conceal; thus gross mis- 
carriage of justice has arisen, if indeed it can be called a gross mis- 
carriage that certain persons escaped the only punishment which they 
would anyhow receive—exposure of their guilt. 

The petitioner can hardly be expected to endeavour to prove more 
than is sufficient for his object, any unnecessary prolongation of an 
election petition trial being an expensive amusement; but it is now 
often expedient for him to go out of his way, and with pain and 
difficulty to produce the most milk-and-watery cases he can find, and 
carefully to avoid those which, if brought forward, would no doubt 
unseat the opponent, but might also fatally damage the character of 
the constituency. 

If the fear of producing the bad cases, or of proving ‘ general cor- 
ruption,’ were removed, the petitioner would bring forward his worst 
cases first, and thereby the whole scheme of bribery and corruption 
might be unravelled without more ado, instead of being hidden away 
and kept concealed. The clue being thus placed in his hands, the 
Public Prosecutor would be the more able to follow up the track and 
trace out those concerned in the plot. 

There need be no fear of an increase of frivolous petitions follow- 
ing the abolition of disfranchisement; for the great expense and 
endless worry entailed by all petitions is sufficient to check an undue 
inclination towards them. 

Disfranchisement, or suspension of writ, must always necessarily 
be unfair in its results ; for, say what we will, it is not always if ever 
possible for the respectable members of the community to stamp out 
for once and for ever all corruption. If there exist some who mean 
to be corrupt and to corrupt others, they will hardly be influenced by 
the protests of the right-minded ; and as it is almost impossible for 
the two sides to come to any definite agreement to suppress bribery, 
the upright may find themselves tarred with the same brush as the 
real offenders. The punishment of disfranchisement is also necessarily 
capricious, for while two boroughs may be equally bad, the one, from 
no petition having been filed, or from being fortunate enough to re- 
ceive a milder condemnation from the Royal Commissioners than has 
been meted out to its fellow, will escape from punishment by the 
skin of its teeth, while the other is disgraced and disqualified. On 
the other hand, if a Royal Commission and the appointment of a 
Public Prosecutor resulted in the escape of the innocent and in the 
punishment of the guilty—or at least in the punishment of those 
who were doubly guilty by being found out—all capriciousness and 
unfairness would at once cease. 

At the same time the constituency which permitted—even if it 
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could not prevent—the existence of bribery in its midst would not 
escape altogether the consequences of its laxity. It would be some- 
what disgraced; and no doubt the borough which had required a 
Royal Commission and the presence of a Public Prosecutor would 
be scored with a black mark against the time when a redistribution 
of seats became necessary ; and, if it were not then disfranchised, would, 
at all events, be purified by the infusion of new blood. Then, 
moreover, it would still have to bear the cost of the Royal 
Commission—no light charge in a small town.’ Besides, under the 
reformed state of things, no new writ would be issued in any case, 
whether the judges had reported corrupt practices to prevail ex- 
tensively or no, until after the Royal Commission had reported, and 
until after the resulting prosecutions had been decided. There 
would, therefore, be a short temporary suspension of writ in every 
case; no undue punishment for the offending town. Such a sus- 
pension would be greatly to the advantage of purity; for the bribers 
and bribees, having been punished and suspended before the new 
election took place, would have no hand in it, and time would be 
given for the remembrance of the ‘ kindness’ of the unseated member 
to fade somewhat from the recollection of the constituency. In the 
present inefficient state of the law, it seems to be an almost in- 
variable rule that the side which has been petitioned against reseats 
a member of their party at the subsequent election. And this is not 
unnatural ; for while the offenders escape, and are ready to play the 
same old game again, the unseated member is sure to be a most 
active as well as a most effective canvasser for his nominee and suc- 
cessor, and the rashness of the petitioners in risking disfranchise- 
ment and exposing the borough is made the most of. If however, before 
the election again took place, the offenders and the receivers had 
been punished and scheduled, their swift retribution would act as a 
deterrent to others, and if the unseated member were also disquali- 
fied from taking any part in the election, purity would again have a 
chance, and the petitioning side might carry their candidate. 

As the law stands, all persons found guilty of any corrupt practice by 
a competent legal tribunal are disqualified for seven years from voting 
or taking part in an election; while a candidate, if personally guilty, 


8 Mr. Watkin Williams proposes, I see, to throw the cost of these Royal Commis- 
sions on ‘the perpetrators and their agents of the illegal practices’ which caused 
the appointment of the Royal Commission. If the suggestions discussed above 
were not to be carried out, perhaps—as at present these perpetrators and their 
agents always escape punishment—it might be expedient to inflict this fine on 
them, but it would be better to punish them in other ways by imprisonment and 
definite fine; for it would be eminently difficult to assess the proportion of the 
amount to be paid by each briber, and the infliction of such a punishment might 
tend more towards commiseration being felt for the bribers than towards the 
desired contempt and dislike. Such a penalty might also lead to the suppression 
of evidence, for none of the guilty could receive an indemnity relieving him of his 


share of the cost. 
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is disqualified from standing for the like period. Any person who 
has been guilty of bribery or undue influence, and has been con- 
yicted criminally, or upon judgment in any penal action, is liable to 
perpetual disqualification ; all such persons, of both classes, are to have 
their names inscribed on a list, and are said to be ‘scheduled.’ More- 
over, if they take part in any election as ‘ canvassers or agents for 
the management of the election,’ their assistance would void that 
election. Practically this law is not by any means stringently en- 
forced, but the appointment of a Public Prosecutor would cause it to 
be genuinely carried out and extended, so that all persons ‘named’ 
by the election judges or reported by the Royal Commissioners, 
and who have received certificates of indemnity, or who for any reason 
are not prosecuted, would be entered on the schedule and be dis- 
qualified for seven years from taking any part in an election—and 
their doing so in any prominent way would cause avoidance of the 
election; while every person prosecuted and found guilty would be 
perpetually disqualified, with the same penalty attaching to his 
taking part at an election. Those found guilty of voting after being 
employed should perhaps be disqualified for a term only. 

In addition, it would be an immense advantage to purity of 
election if the member who had been unseated on petition, but who 
had not been found personally guilty of bribery, should in every case 
be disqualified from assisting in the subsequent election, and his 
doing so should, on petition, be followed by its avoidance. At present 
the unseated member is the best possible canvasser, seconder, and 
backer, that the candidate he supports can have. ‘The unseated 
member (of course) has not been guilty of bribery, but as his agents 
have been found guilty, or he would not have been unseated, it 
is very indecent that he should be allowed to go about helping 
his friend, and attitudinising as the injured man who has been 
turned out through the malice of the other side (whose malice, 
even if it were malice, has been amply justified by the result), and 
pointing out that for their selfish ends the town has been deprived of 
one who was a benefactor to it, and whose purse-strings were ever 
unloosed, especially at election times. His presence recalls to re- 
collection the corruption of the late election, he is a living advertise- 
ment of the power of money, and a suggestive guarantee that his 
nominee is of the same way of thinking as himself, and will not be 
behindhand in his goodness to the poor. 

As late as 1854 it was obligatory on the voter, when he presented 
himself at the polling booth, to take an oath or affirmation against 
bribery, but this, along with many other superfluous oaths, has been 
rightly abolished ; for to impuse such an oath on the voter was 
placing a premium on perjury and must have led to great waste of 
time. It is certainly a mistake to multiply oaths unnecessarily, but 
there are two occasions when the imposition of definite oaths or affirma- 

Vou. VIII.—No. 45. 3 L 
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tions would probably tend greatly to increase the purity of elec 
tions. 

Would it not be advisable, before the election, to impose some 
form of oath or affirmation against bribery on the candidates and their 
authorised paid agents? They should be obliged to declare that 
they have abstained from all acts of bribery and corruption, that 
they mean to continue to abstain; and that, as far as lies in their 
power, they will prevent their agents, friends, and party from com- 
mitting any illegal actions. The candidates, moreover, should declare 
that they had not paid, and did not intend to pay, any money, for the 
purposes of the election, except through their election-expenses agents, 
No candidate or his agent could fairly and legitimately refuse to make 
such an affidavit. If he did not mean to bribe at all, the obligation 
to subscribe would be no hardship, while it might make the would-be 
briber think twice before he perjured himself; for—not to speak of 
his conscience—if it afterwards came out that he had been in any 
way cognisant of the bribery, he would be liable to prosecution, not 
only for bribery, but also for perjury. 

To the candidate who is pressed to wink at corruption and pay 
large. sums, not knowing for what they will be spent—but who has 
compunctions on the subject—the oath would be a good excuse for 
refusing all complicity in the proposed action; and it would be a 
godsend to all those who desire to keep pure and be honest; while it 
is probable that the sanctity of the oath would radiate from the can- 
didate to his agents and friends, and purity would be advanced. The 
agent also would feel obliged to examine somewhat more closely the 
accounts sent in to him, and see that they were more or less reason- 
able and legitimate. 

This bribery oath would be taken before the election. After the 
election another oath or affirmation should be required of the election- 
expenses agent when he returned the election expenses two months 
after the election. He should be required to vouch on oath for the 
accuracy of his accounts , co the statements that he had paid no other 
sums ; that with the exception of those given in a schedule (the 
ones he intended to pay should be specified) he knew of no liabilities 
outstanding, and that he would pay no further claims.® It isa misde- 


® To give one instance of manipulation, Mr. Justice Lush observed at Sandwich 
that ‘a sum of 3487. 10s. had been expended by the respondent's agent in illegally 
providifig flags, banners, &c., and he must observe in passing that 315/. 10s. of this 
amount had in the summary of accounts handed to the returning officer been 
charged under the head of clerks and personation agents.’ As to omissions, it had 
come out before the Commissions that at Oxford no true returns of election expenses 
have of late years been sent in; that at Macclesfield, while the returned expenses 
of both parties together amounted to 1,327/., over 4,000/. was really spent; that at 
Gloucester the Liberals acknowledge to 1,3007. and he Conservatives to 2,000/. not 
returned ; and so on. 
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meanour for the agent wilfully to furnish an untrue statement of elec- 
tion expenses ; but, though it is notorious that the ‘ returned ’ election 
accounts are —I will not say asa rule but very frequently—manipula- 
ted as to the figures themselves, while they also abound in wilful omis- 
sions and suppressions, no agent is ever prosecuted for a misdemeanour, 
for the before-mentioned reason, that it is nobody’s business or interest 
to take action. The agent should be given the choice of making a 
true return or committing perjury, and the Public Prosecutor should 
make it his business to prosecute, ifthe judges or the Royal Commis- 
sion showed (as they often do) that there had been wilful misstatement 
in the accounts.'° 

Any one who does not send in his claim on the candidate to the 
election-expenses agent before the expiration of a month from the 
election is, so runs the law, debarred of his right to recover full 
claims. This clause is however nugatory, for no candidate can really 
refuse to pay a late bill, unless it be manifestly exorbitant. Accounts 
are often wilfully kept back (sometimes by arrangement with the 
agent), and not presented or paid till after the expenses are returned. 
It should therefore be a misdemeanour to pay any bill presented later 
than the month, the withholding it being strong evidence of want of 
bona fides, and the payment pointing to bribery. 

I will not here discuss the huge expenses of elections, the evils of 
canvassing and of the employment of voters, for I have sufficiently 
enlarged on the former of these subjects elsewhere," and I hope in 
another article to have an opportunity of discussing the latter points ; 
nor will I linger to expose the evils arising from the permission which 
the law gives to the extensive and wholesale hiring of committee- 
rooms, especially in public-houses, the engagement of conveyances, 
the retaining at huge fees of lawyers by the dozen, the lavishness in 
printing and circulars; nor to the manifold evils arising from the 
feebleness of the law, which only demands a small and never-exacted 
penalty for the offences of giving refreshments to voters and non- 
voters: engaged in sinecure work, and for the forbidden voting of 
those employed. 

There are happily not many boroughs in which victory reflects on 
the candidate greater disgrace than defeat, in which it is as certain 
as any law of nature that the candidate with the longest purse and 
the shortest conscience will win; nor is the number great in which 
voters are numerous who invariably split their votes and give one for 
their party and the other for the money, or what is worse, one for a 


It would be very advisable also if there were one uniform detailed statement 
to be filled up by all the election-expenses agents, so that different elections might 
be easily compared one with another; at present each agent draws up his statement 
as he pleases, and there is no uniformity. 

" Fortnightly Revien, Feb. 1880. 

31L2 
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bribe from one side, and the other for a bribe from the opposite party. 
The huge cost per head of voters polled proves, however, that there are 
constituencies innumerable, large as well as small, in which bribery and 
corruption do really prevail, though they may be disguised under 
inoffensively sounding terms, or are less condemned because the 
voters are supposed to receive their reward from their own party and 
not from the other side. A bribe, of course, is none the less a bribe 
because it is given to strengthen a political conviction and not with 
the intention of subverting it. 

The spoils of elections chiefly go into the pockets of the lawyers, 
the printers, the publicans and the sinners; where there are no sinners, 
the other partners divide the spoils between them. 

There do exist unfortunately men who are a scandal to representa- 
tive government, who mean to buy their way into the House {as their 
only chance of getting in), and who, as long as they can avoid a peti- 
tion, are reckless as to bribery, corruption, or law-breaking, and to 
whom a voter (like M.P.’s used to be to Walpole) is but a creature 
who is sure to have his price. They have effectually over-learnt 
the proverb ‘bis dat qui cito dat,’ for they give both early and 
often, 

One word as to subscriptions. The lavish contributions to local 
charities and institutions, the distribution of good things to the poor, 
the ‘nursing’ of a constituency, are forms of bribery more subtle 
perhaps than the brutal money or employment transactions which 
take place during the election, but equally effective. I do not mean 
for an instant to imply that there is anything wrong or ‘subtle’ in a 
member subscribing to a select number of local institutions. He 
professes to be, and should be, interested in the welfare of the con- 
stituency, and if he can, by a judicious expenditure, give an impetus 
to, or retain the vitality of any useful institution, he is quite within 
his honourable rights, and may be justly praised for his liberality ; 
while, of course, he also does not lose by his action, this being one of 
the points, among many others, in which wealth has an advantage 
over poverty. But, further than this, though it is difficult or impos- 
rible to draw the line, there is a lavishness of expenditure on subscrip- 
tions and the like, which is colourable and corrupt because only done 
with the object of obtaining or retainingaseat. This form of corrup- 
tion, if judiciously carried out, cannot possibly be made to affect tlie 
validity of the election. It may be done foolishly and too openly, and 
thereby be overdone, and recoil on the head of the benefactor ; there 
have been instances of this, and members have been unseated, and 
justly so, for the too-evident intention of their charitable distribu- 
tions. 

One would have thought that all careful for purity of election 
would agree that the abuse of subscriptions was a form of bribery which 
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should be discouraged ; it is therefore the more to be regretted that 
any one in authority should give to such proceedings the sanction of 
his respect and pity. It is unfortunate that Mr. Justice Manisty— 
who has in other election petition charges made some excellent re- 
marks, and given some valuable suggestions towards the minimisa- 
tion of bribery—felt himself called upon at Plymouth, when unseating 
the Conservative member, not only for bribery, but also for (so ran the 
petition) ‘giving large doles of coals and other gifts with a political 
object,’ to remark, that ‘ the petitioners, actuated, as I think and be- 
lieve, by party spirit, have succeeded in depriving not only the poor 
and needy of all creeds and denominations, religious and political, in 
Plymouth, but also the inhabitants at large, of a good friend and 
generous benefactor, and the majority of the constituency of a repre- 
sentative whom they had elected, and of whom they had good reason 
to be proud.’ It is hard on the petitioners that at the same moment 
when the judge, by unseating the member, pronounces them to be 
entirely justified in their action, he should declare that it was an 
iniquitous proceeding on their part to bring the petition.'? This by 
the way; but the unfortunate part was that an election judge should 
practically declare that, in his opinion, the lavish distribution by the 
member of gifts and doles to the poor and needy is an action to be 
proud of, and not a subject for reproach. 

‘To be good to the poor’ is a phrase capable of much expansion, 
and some seats were lost at the late election on both sides because the 
‘poor’ thought that their member had not fed, clothed, and treated 
them sufficiently, or because they thought that the new man was 
better aware of his duty in this respect and possessed larger means by 
which to accomplish it. 

The question of how far subscriptions, &c., are given with a corrupt 
intention, and are corrupting, does not fall within the possibilities of 
legislative action, but must be left in the hands of the election judges 
to decide. Let us hope that they are not all of the same way of 
thinking on the question as their learned brother just quoted. 

Public opinion has never been very strongly expressed against 
bribery and corruption. It is satisfactory, however, to note that lately 
a change for the better seems to have taken place, and the public 
appear to be somewhat shocked and scandalised at the recent reve- 
lations of election petitions and Royal Commissions. This is a good 
omen for purity of election; for, though more stringent regulations 

‘2 As may be naturally supposed, in the ensuing election the Conservatives were 
not slow to take advantage of this extraordinary admission, and the town was 
placarded with the opinion of the judge that the Liberal party had been only 
actuated by contemptible party spite in bringing their petition. 

It is evident that the reasoning expressed in the judge’s remarks is illogical. If 


Sir E. Bates had been so liberal to the town irrespective of any political feeling or 
question, the petition would in no way affect his liberality. 
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can be adopted and enforced against bribery, with very happy results, 
the sheet anchor of our hope must always be that the public consci- 
ence will awake to the fact that bribery and corruption are in them- 
selves wicked and iniquitous, that they are eminently demoralising 
and debasing, and that their existence destroys to a very large extent 
the representative character of our form of government. When this 
time arrives, bribery, instead of being thought a rather good joke, as 
is now too often the case—this opinion being greatly strengthened 
by the publicity of the proceedings of the Commissioners—would be 
considered a disgrace ; and if punishment went hand in hand with 
this disgrace, those tainted by it would soon sink to the level of ordi- 
nary malefactors. Once deprived of its artificial halo, and looked 
upon with proper aversion, bribery would lose its charm, and would 
be relegated to the hands of the class least cleanly—morally if not 
physically speaking—and would then be doomed. 

We may all have our own Utopian ideas on the question of how best 
to cause bribery and corruption to cease ; but it is useless to propose 
or discuss any scheme with this object which cannot without infinite 
difficulty be adopted, or which would be opposed to the feelings of 
the majority under the existing conditions of life and opinion. I have 
endeavoured to confine myself to suggestions which I believe to be 
easily practicable, and which might be adopted without involving 
any violent changes. They aim at allotting punishment where pun- 
ishment is due, and at preventing the escape of the criminal. 
Whether, until public opinion pronounces strongly on the subject, they 
would be remedies and not merely checks, it is hard to say ; but, short 
of the real remedy—a wholesome and radical change in public feel- 
ing—these proposals, if adopted, ought, as I have endeavoured to 
show, to fulfil their purpose and affect corruption to an appreciable 
degree. 

It may be said that the different decisions and judgments of the 
election judges are buoys which mark the shoals and quicksands of 
bribery, and permit of their avoidance by those who sail down the 
stream. But, if proper laws were passed and enforced, and if more 
dangerous obstructions were placed in the stream so that the bark 
striking on them were certain to founder, and not be able to push off 
again scatheless, then, though it might not prevent all attempts at 
sailing, the increased difficulties and dangers of navigation would 
deter many from attempting a risky undertaking. 

So inefficient are the existing laws, and so feeble is their enforce- 
ment, that purity can hardly be recommended as a specific for victory ; 
it may ease the conscience and save the pocket, but it will hardly gain 
the seat. 

The revelations of the Royal Commissions lately sitting are chiefly 
remarkable and startling in the conclusion forced upon us, that there 
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exist numbers of men, and men in high positions—men, too, who would 
be insulted if they were not designated as honest and honourable, 
but who have no compunction in buying votes, in tempting others to 
betray their trust, and in paying them either to lie or to violate 
their consciences. These disclosures are an eloquent testimony to 
the frightful apathy of the public conscience at present on the ques- 


tion of Bribery and Corruption. 
Sypney C. Buxton. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Prorrssor Huxtey has kindly read, and aided the Compilers und the Editor with 
his advice upon, the following article.) 


Attnovci the invention of such instruments as the telephone, the 
phonograph, and the microphone, has prepared the way for other 
acoustical marvels, no one will be the less disposed to admire the 
remarkable instrument which Professor Graham Bell has lately de- 
scribed under the name of the Photophone. This is an instrument 
for the transmission of articulate sounds to distant stations, not by 
means of an electric wire or indeed of any material medium, but 
simply by a beam of light. Wherever a beam of light may be 
flashed ‘from one point to another, there the photophone can be 
worked. Such an instrument may evidently become of great value 
in establishing rapid communication between distant surveying 
stations, aud especially in military signalling, where it promises to 
displace the heliograph. Possibly the field of utility of the photo- 
phone may not be so wide as that of the telephone, but in point of 
scientific interest there can be no doubt that the new instrument is 
quite as remarkable as its predecessor. An apparatus of extreme 
simplicity transmits the spoken words, another of equal simplicity 
receives them. and between the two instruments there is nothing, 
save a line of light, to act as a connecting medium. The method by 
which this extraordinary result has been attained was first disclosed 
to the scientific world during the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at Boston. From Pro- 
fessor Bell’s communication to that meeting, it appears that the 
photophone is the direct outcome of experiments upon the curious 
action of light in affecting the electric conductivity of seleniwm.' 
Selenium is one of the rarer chemical elements, found only in a 
comparatively few minerals, which are but sparingly distributed. 
The substance was discovered in 1817 by the famous Swedish chemist 
Berzelius. In examining a deposit which had been obtained from 
some oil of vitriol works at Gripsholm, near Falun, in Sweden, he 
was perplexed by the presence of a disturbing element which he was 
unable to identify with any known substance. It presented many 
points of resemblance to a rare metal-like body which Klaproth, a few 
' For descriptions of the photophone see the Jllustrated Scientific News, Sept. 15 ; 


the Scientific American, Sept. 18 and Oct. 2; Supplement No. 246; Engineering, 
Sept. 17; Nature, Sept. 23, 1880; and American Journal of Science, Oct. 1880, p. 305. 
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years previously, had named telluriwm; yet the strange substance 
from the Swedish vitriol chambers was certainly not tellurium. 
Careful investigation ultimately led to the conclusion that it was a 
distinct kind of elementary matter which had not previously been 
recognised by chemists ; and to mark its relation to tellurium—which 
had been so named from tellus, the earth—the new element was 
termed selenium from ceA7vn, the moon. 

While selenium closely resembles, in some of its properties, cer- 
tain of the metals, in other characters it is intimatély allied to 
sulphur. Like sulphur it is capable of assuming several distinct 
physical conditions, or allotropic modifications. Thus, if the selenium 
be fused and then rapidly cooled, it forms a dark brown glassy mass 
which, like sulphur, does not conduct electricity. But if the 
melted selenium be allowed to cool with extreme slowness, it solidifies 
as a granular crystalline mass, having a dull leaden colour, and being 
capable, as Hittorff first showed, of conducting electricity to a 
limited extent. The former variety may be termed, for distinction’s 
sake, vitreous selenium ; the latter crystalline or metallic selenium. 
It is notable that, if the vitreous variety be exposed for some time to 
about the temperature of boiling water, it slowly passes into the 
crystalline ccndition. 

Since crystalline selenium can conduct electricity, but neverthe- 
less offers considerable resistance to its passage, it occurred to Mr. 
Willoughby Smith that a bar of this substance might be used with 
advantage in cases where a high resistance is required, as at the 
shore-end of a submarine cable in connection with his system of 
testing and signalling while the cable is being submerged. But, on 
putting the crystalline selenium to the test at Valentia Bay, it was 
found by Mr. May—who was acting for Mr. Smith—that the elec- 
trical resistance was far from constant, and a few experiments re- 
vealed the startling fact that the conductivity was controlled by the 
action of light. When exposed to light, the conductivity of the 
selenium was much greater—or, what comes to the same thing, its 
resistance was much less—than when kept in the dark. This fact 
was communicated by Mr. Willoughby Smith to Mr. Latimer Clark 
in a letter which was read before the Society of Telegraphic Engineers 
on February 12, 1873.? 

So unexpected were the results of Mr. Smith’s experiments that 
the subject was soon taken up by other investigators. One of the 
earliest to repeat and extend these experiments was Lieutenant Sale, 
who found that the selenium was not affected by those rays which are 
most active chemically, while the greatest effect was produced by the 
red rays, or those of low refrangibility.® 

2 «The Action of Light on Selenium.’ Journ. of the Suc. of Telegraph Engineers, 


vol. ii. 1873, p. 31. 
8 «The Action of Light on the Electric Resistance of Selenium.’ Proceedings of the 


Royal Society, May 1, 1873, vol. xxi. p. 283. 
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Electricians had long been familiar with the fact that heat has 
considerable influence on the resistance which various bodies offer to 
the passage of a current; but until the publication of Mr. Willoughby 
Smith’s letter no instance had been recorded in which light exerted 
an influence of this kind. It was consequently pardonable to suggest 
that the variability in the conducting power of the selenium might 
be due to variations of temperature rather than of luminosity. To 
determine this point some experiments were conducted by the Earl 
of Rosse.* In these experiments it was found that the selenium re- 
mained comparatively, if not absolutely, insensible to radiant heat of 
low refrangibility. The dark heat from a vessel of hot water, for 
instance, failed to affect the selenium: 

Researches of a more extended character were soon afterwards 
carried out by Professor W. G. Adams, of King’s College, London.’ 
The selenium was exposed not only to radiations from different 
sources, but to light which had been transmitted through various 
absorbing media, such as coloured glass, solutions of coloured salts, 
plates of rock salt, quartz, mica, alum, and other appropriate sub- 
stances. These experiments showed convincingly that light was the 
chief agent in inducing the change in the electrical properties of the 
selenium, inasmuch as these properties were scarcely affected either 
by the ultra-red or by the ultra-violet rays. The maximum effect 
was obtained in the yellowish-green portion of the spectrum. Under 
the influence of moonlight the resistance of the selenium was sensibly 
reduced. On the whole it was clear that light. and not heat was the 
agent to which Mr. Willoughby Smith’s phenomenon was due. In 
fact, it is now a well-established fact that while light increases the 
conducting power of crystalline selenium, heat diminishes it. 

While these investigations were being conducted in this country, 
Dr. Werner Siemens was independently engaged upon the same 
subject in Berlin. He devised an ingenious form of selenium cell, 
which was prepared in the following manner. Two opposite spirals, 
or two parallel zigzags, of thin platinum wire were laid upon a sheet of 
mica, and united bya drop of molten selenium, which, before solidify- 
ing, was squeezed out into the form of a thin film by pressure of a 
second plate of mica. The current was caused to enter the cell through 
one of the wires, then to traverse the selenium, and finally to pass out 
through the opposite wire. With cells of this construction, a great 


**On the Electric Resistance of Selenium.’ Philosophical Magazine, March 
1874, p. 161. 

5 ¢The Action of Light on Selenium.’ Proc. Roy. Soc. June 17, 1875, vol. xxiii. 
p. 535; Jan. 6, 1876, vol. xxiv. p. 163; June 15, 1876, vol. xxv. p. 113. 

® «Ueber die Abhingigkeit der electrischen Leitungsfiihigkeit des Selen von 
Wiirme und Licht.’ Monatsberichte d. h. preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften z. Berlin, 
Feb. 17, 1876; June 4, 1877. See also a iecture on ‘ The Action of Light on 
Selenium,’ by Dr. C. William Siemens, in Proc. Roy. Institution, Feb. 18, 1876, vol. 
viii. p. 68. 
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number of experiments were made by Dr. Siemens in conjunction with 
Dr.Obach. As long as the selenium remained in the amorphous con- 
dition, the current was unable to pass, but on heating it to 100°C., 
and then allowing it to cool, it became a feeble conductor, and its 
conductivity was increased by the action of light. If, however, the 
selenium disc were exposed to a temperature of about 210°C., or 
nearly to its melting-point, and then gradually cooled, the substance 
passed into a second modification, in which it was a much better 
conductor of electricity, and was extremely sensitive to luminous 
rays. 

"Vor the purpose of detecting variations in the strength of the 
current under varying conditions of illumination, all experimentalists 
who had worked on this subject had naturally made use of galvano- 
meters. It occurred, however, to Mr. Graham Bell, that his telephone 
might be advantageously used in such experiments. It is obvious 
that if a telephone were introduced into a circuit which included a 
cell of crystalline selenium, the telephone would be affected at every 
admission of light to the sensitive material, and again at every ex- 
clusion. But, in each case, the effect would be only of momentary 
duration. Consequently, in order to throw the diaphragm of the 
telephone into a state of vibration, so as to produce distinct sounds, 
the light must be intermitted with great rapidity. Let the selenium 
be subjected to a quick succession of exposures and eclipses, and the 
corresponding changes in the conductivity of the material would keep 
the disc of the telephone in a state of oscillation, and thus sownd 
would be produced by the action of light. The light would act 
upon the selenium, and the telephone would audibly respond. 

Foreseeing the possibility of thus evoking sound by the action 
of light, Professor Bell, in the course of a lecture which he delivered 
at the Royal Institution in 1878, ventured to express his opinion that 
when light which had fallen upon selenium was intercepted, it would 
be possible, by proper arrangements, to hear the shadow. And only 
a few days afterwards, Mr. Willoughby Smith announced that he had 
actually heard, through the telephone, the effect of the fall of a ray 
of light upon a piece of sensitive selenium. 

Practically, however, it was found that the very great resistance 
which the selenium offered to the passage of the current rendered it 
unmanageable. But Mr. Bell, working conjointly: with his friend, 
Mr. Sumner Tainter, has completely overcome this difficulty, and 
has prepared, by very simple means, selenium cells which offer only 
a moderate resistance, and are, therefore, suitable for telephonic 
experiments. No fewer than fifty different forms of apparatus have 
been devised by these experimentalists for the purpose of actuating 
the telephone by varying the illumination of the selenium. One of 
the most simple of these forms consists merely of a small flexible 
mirror, upon which a beam of light is concentrated. The mirror 
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may be made of a piece of very thin glass, or of a dise of mica silvered 
on one side. Upon such a mirror a beam of light—preferably sun- 
light, by reason of its intensity—is concentrated by means of a lens. 
The light reflected from the mirror is passed through another lens so 
as to form a beam of parallel rays, and this beam is projected to the 
distant station, where it is received upon a parabolic mirror. The 
mirror concentrates the light upon a cell of sensitive selenium which 
is placed in the focus, and is connected in a local circuit with a tele- 
phone and a galvanic battery. 

If a speaker at the transmitting station now directs his voice 
against the back of the little flexible mirror, the mirror is thrown 
into a state of vibration, and the agitation is necessarily communicated 
to the beam of reflected light. When, therefore, this light reaches 
the receiving station, it falls upon the selenium as an ‘ undulatory 
beam ’—in other words, although it may shine continuously upon the 
selenium, its intensity ,is yet subject to rapid variations. These 
variations produce equally rapid changes in the electric current 
which traverses the selenium, and every rise or fall in the conduc- 
tivity of the selenium is thus transmitted to the telephone, where it 
manifests itself audibly by throwing the diaphragm into a similar 
state of vibration. It is obvious, therefore, that every sound pro- 
duced at the back of the transmitting mirror must evoke a corre- 
sponding sound at the distant receiving station. Words uttered at 
one end are thus faithfully reproduced at the other, though the 
bond between the two stations is nothing more than a beam of light. 

No sooner had the photophone been constructed in the form 
which has just. been described than it was destined to undergo an 
extraordinary modification. It may fairly be supposed that when 
light falls upon the selenium, it must set up some kind of molecular 
disturbance upon its sensitive surface. Accordingly, Mr. Bell argued 
that if such a movement of the molecules really does take place, 
there was the bare possibility that it might be heard with the un- 
aided ear. Removing then the telephone and battery, Mr. Bell 
applied his ear directly to the selenium disc. The.early experiments 
were not successful, but ultimately he had the satisfaction to find that 
the crystalline selenium, under proper conditions, did actually emit 
distinct sounds. 

Far more remarkable, however, than this fact, was the unexpected 
discovery that such an emission of sound, under the influence of 
varying illumination, is not confined to selenium. The first material 
in which Professor Bell distinctly observed this phenomenon was a 
piece of hard rubber, and a great variety of other substances were then 
tested with more or less success. Antimony and hard rubber were 
found to emit the loudest sounds, paper and mica the weakest, while 
the only substances which remained silent in the course of these 
experiments were carbon and thin glass. The inventors of the photo- 
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phone feel warranted in stating, as the result of their studies, that 
sounds can be produced by the action of a variable light upon sub- 
stances of all kinds, provided they be used in the suitable form of 
thin diaphragms. Mr. Bell’s experiments have therefore resulted not 
only in the invention of a new acoustical instrument, but in the dis- 
covery of the fact that matter in general is susceptible of molecular 
change, under the influence of light, to an extent and in a way which 
had not previously been suspected. 


In delivering the Presidential Address to the British Association at 
the recent meeting at Swansea, Professor Ramsay gave publicity to 
some geological observations which had recently been made by Pro- 
fessor Geikie in the north-west of Scotland, and which, if they bear 
the interpretation that has been put upon them, are undoubtediy of 
the deepest interest to the physical geologist.’ The President’s 
announcement was immediately followed by the publication of Pro- 
fessor Geikie’s own account of the observations.*® 

For many years past the order of succession of the old rocks in 
the north of Scotland has been placed almost beyond dispute. Mr. 
Peach's discovery of Lower Silurian fossils at Durness long ago 
settled the age of the limestones and white quartzites of Sutherland- 
shire, and thus afforded a starting-point for the determination of the 
age of the unfossiliferous rocks in this region. Beneath the Silurian 
rocks, in the north-west of Scotland, are enormous masses of dark red 
or purple sandstones and conglomerates, which rise at places into 
conical mountains upwards of three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. The late Sir Henry James and Professor Nicol showed that 
these sandstones are separated by a strong unconformity from the 
overlying Silurian rocks; and Sir Roderick Murchison, recognising 
their higher antiquity, referred them to the Cambrian formation. 
But far older than these Cambrian strata, and separated from them 
in turn by another unconformity, is a series of highly metamorphosed 
crystalline rocks, consisting chiefly of contorted gneiss. This gneiss 
occurs in the outer Hebrides, and is occasionally known, from its 
occurrence in the Isle of Lewis, as Lewisian gneiss: it also stretehes 
along the coast of the opposite mainland from Cape Wrath, with 
more or less interruption, as far south as Loch Torridon. Finding in 
this pre-Cambrian gneiss a representative of the most ancient strati- 
fied rocks in the country, Murchison bestowed upon it the name of 
the Fundamental gneiss—a name which was intended to suggest 
that it formed the floor of the British islands, upon which the later- 
formed deposits had been spread. Whew the investigations of Sir 
William Logan and his colleagues had clearly shown that there 


7 «Address on the Recurrence of certain Phenomena in Geological Time,’ de- 
lis ered before the British Association, August 25, 1880, p. 17. 
§ «A Fragment of Primeval Europe.’ Nature, August 26, 1880, p. 400. 
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existed. in Canada a vast series of metamorphic rocks, also of pre- 
Cambrian age and largely made up in like manner of gneiss, it was 
but natural to compare the old Scottish rocks with those of Canada, 
and thus the ‘ Fundamental gneiss’ of Scotland has come to be 
generally called nowadays Lawrentian gneiss—the term ‘ Laurentian’ 
having been borrowed by Canadian geologists from the Laurentides, 
a range of hills which lie on the north of the valley of the St. Law- 
rence. 

Along the western margin of the counties of Sutherland and Ross 
the Laurentian gneiss presents a peculiar type of scenery, which has 
been graphically described by Professor Geikie. The gnarled gneiss 
forms a succession of bosses, hummocks, and ridges, peculiarly rounded 
in contour, and wellnigh destitute of vegetation. The mammillations 
of the surface suggest that the rocks have been worn down and 
rounded by the passage of moving ice; and it needs but little ex- 
amination to recognise the smoothing, the polishing, and the striation 
which speak so unmistakably of glacial action. At first sight it might 
naturally be assumed that these effects were due to erosion by ice 
during that comparatively modern period which is known as the 
Glacial Age. Yet it is strange that the neighbouring sandstones, 
quartzites, and schists, over which the ice of that period must also 
have travelled, fail to exhibit equally marked traces of glacial erosion. 
Nor can it be said that the unyielding nature of the gneiss has 
enabled it to retain with persistence the evidence of ice-work, while 
such evidence has been obliterated from many of the neighbouring 
rocks; for in the Scottish Highlands, where gneissose rocks of 
younger age have been exposed to the action of ice during the glacial 
period, the contours and general characters of the rocks are quite 
different from those of the Laurentian gneiss. How then can the 
geologist hope to explain the peculiarities in the erosion of the 
venerable gneissose rocks of the north-west of Scotland ? 

Probably the explanation is to be found in the recent observations 
of Professor Geikie. In examining the ice-worn surfaces of Lauren- 
tian gneiss, he has been able to trace their rounded outlines passing 
distinctly beneath the overlying Cambrian rocks. This was the case, 
for example, on both sides of Loch Torridon, and again on the west 
side of Loch Assynt. The conclusion is thus forced upon the observer 
that the old gneiss must have received its smooth flowing contours, 
to some extent at least, before the Cambrian sandstones were de- 
posited. Can it be, then, that we have evidence in these rocks of a 
glacial period dating back to early palzozoic times ? 

This suggestion appears to receive some support from Professor 
Geikie’s observations in the neighbourhood of Gairloch, where he 
found the undulating surface of gneiss to be capped in places by a 
coarse unstratified breccia, containing angular fragments of the 
Laurentian gneiss, sometimes as much as five feet in length, standing 
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on end and at all angles. Such a breccia obviously bears a suspicious 
resemblance to a modern moraine. 

Since Professor Ramsay, in 1855, brought before the Geological 
Society the evidence upon which he had satisfied himself as to the 
existence of glaciers during the Permian period, he has naturally been 
' interested in any traces of the recurrence of glacial phenomena, 
especially among the earlier rocks. To him, therefore, Professor 
Geikie’s observations were peculiarly acceptable, and he received 
them without hesitation as evidence of the action of ‘ancient glaciers 
of Cambrian age.’ There was already a body of facts tending to show 
that glacial conditions must have prevailed in certain parts of the 
world during a portion of the Silurian period; but if the early 
glaciation of the Laurentian gneiss be admitted, we may now carry 
the glacial phenomena a stage further back in the earth’s history. It 
is only fair, however, to remark that Professor Geikie himself speaks 
most guardedly as to the conclusions to be drawn from his observa- 
tions, and in referring to the rounded surfaces of the gneiss is content 
toremark that ‘they have certainly been ground by an agent that 
has produced results which, ifthey were found in a recent formation, 
would without hesitation be ascribed to land ice.’ If this ascription 
be warranted in the case of the old Scottish gneiss, that rock presents 
us with vestiges of glacial action far older than anything of the kind 
hitherto known to geologists in any part of the world. 


When Sir Charles Lyell, in preparing the first edition of his 
Principles of Geology, now nearly half a century ago, addressed 
himself to the task of classifying the Tertiary strata, he introduced a 
principle of arrangement founded upon the varying proportions of 
living species which occur among the fossil shells in the several beds. 
Since that time the number of Tertiary species of sollusca known to 
palzontologists has vastly increased, and the percentages originally 
suggested by Lyell have not been strictly adhered to, though his 
divisions and their well-known names—Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
—still hold their place in our geological systems. There can be no 
doubt that the quantivalent expressions have ceased to convey the 
ideas which they originally expressed ; and Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
holding that the classification is not in harmony with our present 
knowledge, has accordingly proposed a new method of arrangement. 
For this purpose he uses the mammalian remains instead of the mol- 
lusca. Not that he seeks to displace the Lyellian names, or to propose 
anew set of divisions. But he holds that the fossil mammalia of Europe 
present stages of specialisation which coincide with the old geological 


® « The Classification of the Tertiary Period by means of the Mammalia.’ Quar- 
terly Jowrnal of the Geological Society, vol. xxxvi., No, 143, August 1$30, p. 379. 
See also his Early Man in Britain, and his Place in the Tertiary Perifd. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1880. 
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divisions, and are more useful for classificatory purposes than are the 
mollusca, or indeed any invertebrate forms, or even the lower verte- 
brates. If his views referred only to certain points of classification, 
they might be left to the attention of the technical geologist ; but, 
as a matter of fact, they possess a wide and popular interest in con- 
sequence of their bearing upon the probable period at which the earliest 
remains of man may be expected to occur. 

The Eocene, or oldest group of the Tertiary formations, originally 
included all those strata which contained only a very small propor- 
tion of recent species of mollusca. But if the paleontologist fastens 
his attention upon the mammalia, he finds that the Eocene period 
was characterised by the appearance of representatives of living 
orders and families of placental mammals, but not of living genera, 
much less of species. In this country, for instance, we have repre- 
sentatives of the Ungulata, or great group of hoofed quadrupeds, 
both in the odd-toed division (Perissodactylia) and in the even-toed 
section (Artiodactylia). There are also representatives of the 
Rodentia and—what is of far more importance—of lemurine forms 
of the order Primates, which is the highest order of mammalia, 
including the lemurs, the apes, and man. It is important to 
remember that it is only the placental mammals which are used as 
the basis of Professor Dawkins’s classification. or if the paleonto- 
logist descends to the marsupials, he finds that even in the Eocene 
period there were representatives of at least one living genus. Thus 
the Woolwich-and-Reading beds of Suffolk have yielded an opossum 
(Didelphys). Marsupial mammals are known to have existed through- 
out the secondary period, and it is therefore only probable that they 
should have attained in Eocene times to a more advanced stage of 
evolution than that reached at the same period by the higher 
mammalia. But, so far as the placental mammals are concerned, all 
the fossils found in the Eocene rocks are referred to extinct genera, 
and consequently the Eocene fauna is not likely to have contained 
man. ‘To seek for highly-specialised man in a fauna where no 
living genus of placental mammal was present would be,’ in Professor 
Dawkins’s opinion, ‘an idle and hopeless quest.’ !° 

In the Miocene, or middle stage of the Tertiary strata, the 
proportion of recent species of mollusca is larger than in the Eocene 
beds, but still the extinct forms are dominant. Professor Dawkins 
would define the Miocene as that period in which living genera of 
the placental mammalia first make their appearance. Although the 
Miocene mammalia are represented in Britain only by the hog-like 
Hyopotamus, yet on the continent, where the Miocene strata are 
strongly developed, there is a rich mammalian fauna of this period. 
The Miocene fauna includes representatives of a large number of 
existing genera, and Professor Dawkins’s studies lead him to the con- 

© Early Man, p. 36. 
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clusion that certainly as many as twenty-three living genera date 
their earliest appearance from Miocene times. During the early 
stages of this period the opossum might still be found lingering in 
the European forests ; but at the close of the Lower Miocene age the 
paleontologist bids farewell to this, the last representative of the Euro- 
pean marsupials. On the other hand, he finds several representatives 
of the Primates, more or less allied to the anthropoid apes, yet all 
apparently belonging to extinct genera. Remains of these apes occur 
in the Middle Miocene strata of France and Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, and in the Upper Miocene deposits in Greece. It is 
noteworthy that a large ape has left a record of its existence as far 
north as Eppelsheim in Germany, thus proving that the range of the 
Simiade in Europe must have extended, during the warm Miocene 
period, at least fourteen degrees north of the present limit of the Old 
World apes. 

Whether we regard the apes or any other of the terrestrial mam- 
mals of the Miocene fauna, it is a significant fact that we fail to find 
any trace of asingle existing species. Upon this fact Professor 
Dawkins bases a strong argument against the probability of ever 
finding any remains of man in strata of Miocene age. ‘ Man, the 
most highly specialised of all creatures, had no place in a fauna which 
is conspicuous by the absence of all the mammalia now associated 
with him.’"' Yet it must be remembered that several eminent 


naturalists in France have confidently expressed their belief in the 


existence of Miocene man. Some of the evidence upon which this 
belief is grounded has already been set forth in these pages.” It is 
true that Miocene Europe, with its warm climate and with abundance 
of food in its luxuriant forests, appears to have offered all the needful 
surroundings for the development of man. But Professor Dawkins, 
reasoning on the evolution of the higher mammalia, refuses to include 
man in the Miocene fauna, and expresses his opinion that ‘ were any 
man-like animal living in the Miocene age, he might reasonably be 
expected to be not man, but intermediate between man and something 
else.’ 8 

With regard to the chipped flints and incised bones, to which 
the French anthropologists point as exhibiting the handiwork of 
Miocene man, two questions naturally suggest themselves to the 
sceptical inquirer. In the first place, are they really contemporaneous 
with the deposits in which they were found? And then, if they be 
contemporaneous, do they exhibit unequivocal evidence of artificial 
treatment ? But if both these questions be affirmatively answered, 
‘Professor Dawkins is not even then ready to accept the flints and 
bones as witnesses to the existence of man in Miocene Europe. ‘If 
they be artificial,’ says this observer, ‘then I would suggest that they 

" Early Man, p. 67. 12 Nineteenth Century, vol. iv. 1878, p. 766. 
13° Early. Man, p. 67. 
Vout. VIII.—No. 45. 3M 
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were made by one of the higher apes, then living in France, rather 
than by man.’'* And in anticipation of the objections which would 
naturally be urged against this suggestion, on the ground that such 
stone-chipping and bone-cutting ‘as that in question is generally 
considered to lie beyond the range of pithecoid intelligence, he does 
not hesitate to argue that ‘even if the existing apes do not now 
make stone-implements or cut bones, it does not follow that the 
extinct apes were equally ignorant, because some extinct animals are 
known to have been more highly organised than any of the living 
members of their class.’ 

Although man may have had no place in Miocene Europe, is it 
equally probable that he was absent from the fauna of the succeeding 
Pliocene period? The Pliocene group of strata, which immediately 
overlies the Miocene, contains numerous fossil shells, of which the 
larger number belong to recent species. It is in these beds that 
living species of placental mammals first make their appearance, 
and consequently it might be supposed that. the search for Pliocene 
man in these deposits would be a hopeful quest. But it must be 
borne in mind that, so far as our knowledge at present. extends, the 
number of living species of terrestrial mammals in deposits of Pliocene 
age is extremely small. The Pliocene beds of East Anglia—known 
as the Coralline, Red, and Norwich Crags—have yielded so fragmen- 
tary a collection of mammalian remains, and these so mixed with 
Miocene fossils, that, instead of basing any conclusions upon the study 
of such relics, it is desirable to turn to the better-preserved Pliocene 
fauna of France and of Italy. Among twenty-one species of fossil 
mammals, found by Dr. Forsyth Major to have lived in Tuscany 
during the Pliocene period, only one—the hippopotamus—is still 
living. ‘It is to my mind, writes Professor Dawkins, ‘to the last 
degree improbable that man, the most highly specialised of the 
animal kingdom, should have been present in such a fauna as = 
composed of so many extinct species.’ ' 

And thus ends speculation as to the probable existence of ‘ Tertiary 
Man.’ For, with the close of the Pliocene stage, most geologists 
bring the Tertiary period to a conclusion, all later-formed strata 
being regarded as Post-tertiary or Quaternary. Such a classification 
is, however, objected to by Mr. Dawkins, since a study of the mam- 
malia shows that although a great break does certainly occur between 
the Pliocene and the Pleistocene period, yet the proportion of Pliocene 
survivals is so large that it is unreasonable to draw at this stage as 
strong a line as that which separates the Tertiary from the Secondary 
formations. He therefore argues in favour of the upward continuity of 
the Tertiary series, and would embrace in the Tertiary period all the 
events which have happened from the termination of the Secondary 


4 Early Man, p. 68. 8 Ibid. footnote on p. 69. 
6 Ibid. p. 93. 
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or Mesozoic age down to the present day. The expressions Quater- 
nary and Post-tertiary thus vanish from this system of classification. 
Although there may be no violent break in the life-history of the 
Tertiary period, using that term in its widest sense, there is never- 
theless a great difference between the fauna of the Pliocene and that 
of the overlying Pleistocene formation. In the Pleistocene deposits 
the living species of placental mammals are abundant, and greatly 
predominate over the extinct species ; while in the Pliocene deposits, 
as already shown, the extinct species are dominant, and the living 
forms are extremely scarce. It is in the Pleistocene fauna that man 
makes his earliest indubitable appearance in Western Europe. In 
the Mid-Pleistocene deposits in the Valley of the Thames, flint flakes 
have on two or three occasions been discovered, and these flakes are re- 
garded by Professor Dawkins as the very oldest relics of man’s handi- 
work that have yet been obtained under conditions which place their 
authenticity above suspicion. In the lower brick-earths of Crayford 


in Kent, a worked flint was detected a few years ago by the Rev. 
Osmond Fisher; and a second implement was afterwards found in 
similar deposits at Erith by Mr. Cheadle and Mr. B. B. Woodward. 
These rude implements must have been employed by the primeval 
hunters who inhabited the valley of the Thames at a time when the 
climate was, at certain seasons, extremely rigorous. The severity of 
the cold is proved by the presence of such northern animals as the 


marmot and the musk-sheep. Yet these northern forms were 
strangely associated with numerous animals which are now found 
only in temperate and even in warm climates. There were vast 
numbers of horses, stags, bison, and uri; while the great Irish elk 
was still lingering in the valley. The extinct mammalia which then 
dwelt in the valley of the lower Thames included two species of 
elephant and three of rhinoceros: these were the mammoth (Hlephas 
primigenius) and the short-tusked elephant (£. antigwus); the 
woolly rhinoceros (Rhinoceros tichorhinus), the big-nosed rhinoceros 
(R. megarhinus), and the small-nosed species (R. leptorhinus). It 
is remarkable, as Mr. Dawkins has pointed out, that the megarhine 
thinoceros has not been found in association with human remains in 
any other locality. The Mid-Pleistocene fauna of the Thames valley 
also included the hippopotamus, the lion, and the wild cat, the brown 
bear and the grizzly bear, the spotted hyzna and the wolf. Such, in 
general terms, was the group of animals that shared possession of the 
valley of the Thames with the earliest human inhabitants of whom 
science has yet obtained any indisputable record. 

Since Professor Dawkins published his work on Early Man, an inte- 
resting discovery of stone implements, in the brick-earths of Crayford, 
has been announced by Mr. Flaxman Spurrell.'” The ‘ find ’ comprised 

% ¢On the Discovery of the Place where Palxolithic Implements were made at 
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a large number of flint flakes, with cores from which the flakes had 
been struck ; some fragments of an unfinished stone-axe, and several 
stones which had apparently been employed as hammers for dressing 
the flints. In intimate association with the flakes were found bones. 
of the mammoth, of the woolly rhinoceros, and of the horse—these 
bones presenting the appearance of having been broken by man, 
perhaps for food. As the edges of the flints are still sharp and 
unused, and as the flakes lie in close contact with the finest chippings, 
it is plausibly inferred that the work of flint-dressing must have 
been carried on at this locality in paleolithic times, and that, in 
short, the discoverer has had the good fortune to light upon the site of 
an old manufactory where chalk-flints were fashioned into weapons by 
the early palzolithic men who dwelt in the valley of the Thames. 


Many years ago the important silk-producing industry of the 
valley of the Rhone was threatened with ruin. A mysterious disease 
seized upon the silkworms, and resisted all the efforts at its cure, 
until at length M. Pasteur, who was even then engaged on those 
studies upon fungi and fermentation which have since rendered him 
so famous, demonstrated that the pest was caused bya living parasite, 
and devised means of stamping it out effectually. 

Few modern researches have been more suggestive or more fruit- 
ful in practical results than these of Pasteur. Our knowledge of the 
vast amount of mischief to health and industry caused by the lower 
fungi, and particularly by Bacteria, has been rapidly increasing, while 
happily the power of successfully destroying these has increased in 
searcely less rapid proportion: witness the improvements in wine- 
making, the still greater advance in the art of brewing, and, best of 
all, that revolution in surgery effected by the introduction of anti- 
septic methods. 

Of late years the vine-growing districts of France have been 
steadily invaded by a serious pest of a widely different kind, the 
Phylloxera vastatrix, an insect belonging to the same family as the 
common green Aphis of the rose, and endowed with the same power 
of rapid asexual multiplication. In spite of all remedial measures, 
the insect is still spreading, and thus constitutes a serious danger to 
the wine supply of Europe. Soon after the establishment of the 
Phylloxera Commission of the Academy of Sciences, M. Pasteur threw 
out avery ingenious suggestion, clearly derived from his early ex- 
perience of the silkworm disease—to destroy the invader by inocu- 
lating it with a parasitic fungus; thus reversing the principle of alb 
the previous applications of our knowledge of these organisms by 
treating them as allies instead of enemies. Unfortunately no experi- 
ments were made, and the subject was forgotten until last year, when 
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Professor Hagen, of Harvard, published an account of his experiments 
on the destruction of obnoxious insects by the application of the yeast 
fungus. He concluded that the yeast cells entered the body of the 
insect, there giving rise to fatal disease, and accordingly recommended 
the application of yeast to the Phylloxera, Colorado beetle, &c. 

Such results as these, on the one hand confirming the old belief 
in the efficacy of yeast as a means of destroying greenhouse pests, 
and on the other at variance with all experience as to its mode of 
life, could not but stimulate inquiry. The subject was soon under- 
taken by a distinguished Russian biologist, Elias Metschnikoff, who 
has shown "* that the disease-producing fungus of Hagen was not the 
yeast itself, but was merely associated with it as an impurity. He 
has succeeded in cultivating several species of fungi parasitic upon 
insects, notably one which he terms ‘green muscardine’ (Jsaria de- 
structor) and in tracing their entire life-history. By cultivating the 
green muscardine apart from insects upon a suitable nutritive fluid, 
he has been abie to obtain a considerable quantity of spores, and thus 
feels justified in recommending the cultivation of such fungi on a 
large scale, and’ the dissemination of their germs in places infested by 
insects. The subject is at present engaging considerable attention 
in France, and experiments are being made of which we shall doubt- 
less know the result in the course of next season. In the meantime 
it is impossible not to await with interest and hope this application of 
anew method." 


Two years ago a description of the researches which completed 
our knowledge of the morphology of Bacillus anthracis, the bac- 
terium of the splenic fever of sheep and cattle (anthrax), was given in 
these pages. We have now to summarise our recently gained know- 
‘ledge as to the means of dealing with this formidable scourge, which 
is widely disseminated throughout. Europe, in some districts—as, for 
instance, the department of Eure-et-Loire—inflicting damage to the 
extent of millions of francs annually. And here again we are mainly 
indebted to Pasteur * and the germ theory. 

He shows that the disease is produced by feeding sheep on fodder 
known to contain germs of anthrax, the more readily if barley or 
thistles, of which the sharp points make tiny lesions on the walls of 
the alimentary canal, and thus open a way for the entrance of the 
spores into the blood, be present. It was formerly believed that the 
Bacilli and their germs were killed by the putrefaction which rapidly 
follows the death of the poisoned animals, and this is so far true. 
Some blood, however, is sure to be mixed with the earth in which the 
animal is buried, and thus a certain number of germs find themselves 


16 Zool. Anzeiger, 1880, p. 44. 
See also Nature, 1880, p. 447. 
2% See numerous papers in the Comptes Rendus, July-September 1880. 
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in conditions, which insure their survival even for years. But how are 
they enabled, again to reach the surface? How do they escape the 
fate which .seems natural to particles of such extreme minuteness— 
to be varried deeper and deeper into the ground by the rain? This 
would indeed take place but for the earthworm, which is constantly 
bringing up to the surface new myriads of germs of the parasite. The 
worm-casts from places where diseased animals had been buried even 
two years before, were invariably found to contain an abundance of 
spores capable of activity, and it is easy to understand how these 
casts, broken up by rain and drought, yield to the wind, and spread 
over the surface of the adjacent ground; thus scattering abundant 
germs which soon give rise. to fresh outbreaks of disease. M. Pasteur 
is hence led to speculate on the possible influence of the earthworm in 
the stiology of disease; on the dangers which may lie hidden in 
the earth of cemeteries, and on the utility of cremation ; and then 
goes on strongly to recommend the interment of animals which have 
died of anthrax in poor sandy or calcareous soils, unfrequented by 
earthworms and never used as pasture. By attention to this simple 
precaution he is confident that the malady would disappear in a few 
years ; for inquiries into the relation of the prevalence of anthrax in 
any given district to the quality of the soil show that the disease is 
unknown on the poorer lands, even while abounding on rich clayey 
land in the immediate neighbourhood. 

In a somewhat later communication he gives a complete demon- 
stration of the justice of these views. In a small village of the Jura, 
where a solitary outbreak took place two years ago, the places in which 
the victims were buried are still easily recognisable by the increased 
rankness of the vegetation. At these spots he found germs in every 
worm-cast he examined, as well as on the surface of the ground, 
although, a few yards off, none could be discovered. Two small en- 
closures of equal size were then made, the one containing the spots in 
which the diseased animals had been buried, the other at a few yards’ 
distance, and an equal number of sheep were placed in each. In the 
latter enclosure the sheep remained healthy; while, in the former, the 
disease broke out in a week. 

The method of vaccination is also being applied, and with con- 
siderable success. M. Chauveau has succeeded in reinforcing the 
resisting power of the Algerian sheep, which is naturally very con- 
siderable, and in proving that the lambs borne by previously inoculated 
ewes are completely safe. M. Toussaint, on the other hand, selecting 
sheep of the very breed most liable to anthrax, and inoculating them 
with plasma taken from animals which had died of the disease, 
appears to have rendered them proof against it, at least after the 
second inoculation; while Pasteur, in the course of his successful 
efforts to secure fowls from an allied disease (choléra des poules) 
by the inoculation, finds that he has at the same time insured them 
against anthrax—a result which has wide theoretical bearings. 
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Since the researches of Wyville Thomson and Carpenter on the 
fauna of the deep sea, much attention has been paid to the subject 
not only by British, but also by American and Scandinavian natu- 
‘ralists; and a well-equipped French commission, including MM. 
- Henri and Alphonse Milne-Edwards, Folin, Marion, and several other 
eminent French zoologists, accompanied by two of our most expe- 
rienced dredgers, Messrs. Gwyn Jeffreys and Merle Norman, has 
recently been exploring that deep and almost unknown region of the 
. Bay of Biscay which lies off the northern coast of Spain, between 
Cape Breton and Cape Pénas. A steamer of 1,000 tons burden, the 
Travailleur, well equipped with dredging and sounding apparatus, 
was provided by the Minister of Marine, and the cruise lasted during 
the greater part of July. The weather being favourable, as many as 
twenty-four dredgings were made during the last fortnight, at depths 
varying from 300 to 2,700 metres. 

At the greater depths, the bottom was covered with a thick bed of 
greenish-grey mud which rapidly choked the dredges. The best 
results were therefore obtained by trailing bundles of net and 
-hempen tangle. The collection, which has been divided among the 
various specialists composing the expedition, is of great importance, 
including not only the majority of the deep-sea forms already 
described by British and Scandinavian naturalists, but also many new 
species. 

Fishes are rare, but crustaceans and molluscs are abundant. The 
crustacea, which are wholly different from those found on the ad- 
jacent coasts, are of great interest, including a number of curious 
erabs, some blind, others with large phosphorescent eyes. The 
doctrine of uniformity of the deep-sea fauna over vast areas is con- 
firmed by the study of the mollusca, the known species having been 
for the most part discovered off the coasts of Shetland, Greenland, 
and Norway. Some, too, are Mediterranean, while others had pre- 
viously been obtained only as fossils in Sicily, and in the Pliocene 
deposits of Northern Italy. The collection of coelenterate animals is 
extremely rich, and most other groups are tolerably well represented. 

The 103 soundings taken between Cape Breton and Cape Pénas 
give a clear account of the configuration of the sea-bottom, which 
seems the continuation of the slope of the Pyrenees. At a short 
distance from the coast there are depths of nearly 3,000 metres ; and 
steep slopes, and almost vertical precipices, which very often inter- 
fered with dredging operations, are frequently met with, especially 
to the north of Santander. Further west, however, between Tina Mayor 
and Cape Pénas, a large plateau has been discovered at a depth of 170 
metres. It has been named the ‘ Plateau du Travailleur, # 


The Sea of Galilee, which now lies 212 metres below the level of 
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the Mediterranean, and of which the waters are slightly brackish, 
appears to have been undergoing a gradual process of freshening 
since the comparatively recent period when it began to discharge 
its waters into the Dead Sea. In the hope of discovering a 
fauna and flora showing signs of adaptation to these altered condi- 
tions, M., Lortet * has carefully dredged the lake, which he finds to 
have a depth of 250 metres, with a bottom of fine volcanic mud 
mixed with diatoms and foraminifera. Save for the diatoms, there 
is an entire and unaccountable absence of vegetable life. He finds, 
however, twelve species of fishes, of which four are new. The majority 
belong to the genus Chromis, with which the lake is swarming, 
and which has the curious habit of hatching its eggs and sheltering 
its young within the cavity of the mouth. There are also ten species 
of molluscs, of which three are of thoroughly marine type, thus con- 
firming the hypothesis of the freshening of the lake derived from 


geological considerations. 


While all these searchings after new forms of life at great depths 
or in distant seas have been in progress, an animal no less remark- 
able than any thus found has been discovered without going so far 
afield, indeed in the most unexpected of places—the very heart of 
London. At the beginning of summer, Mr. Sowerby, of the Regent’s 


Park Botanic Garden, was surprised to find the Victoria regia tank 
swarming with a beautiful little jellyfish. He supplied specimens to 
Professors Allman ® and Lankester,* who have succeeded in making 
out the structure and affinities of the medusoid, which they term 
Limnocodium Sowerbii, and place among the Trachymeduse, which 
develope directly from the egg instead of budding off from a fixed 
zoophyte. Its main interest lies in the fact that it is the only 
known fresh-water medusoid, the two other fresh-water Coelenterates, 
Hydra and Cordylophora, being fixed forms, not producing swimming 
bells. It is supposed to have been introduced from the West Indies. 


2 Comptes Rendus, September 13, 1880. 
28 Journ. Linn. Soc., July, 1880. 
4 Nature, June 24, 1880, and Quart. Journ. Micro. Sci., July 1880. 





